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FOREWORD 

by 

Dr. Sampurnanand, 

Chief Minister, 

Uttar Pradesh 


It is with the greatest pleasure that I write this brief 
foreword. If I had a little more time, I might have tried 
to make it a little more worthy of the subject. 

The two authors are devoted personal friends of 
Pantji and one can take it for granted that they have 
devoted much loving care to the preparation of the book. 
The political life of a man like Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant 
is really an important chapter of the history of the times 
in which he has lived and worked and has a value all its 
own. I only wish the authors had not confined them¬ 
selves to their hero’s political life. Incidents in a man’s 
domestic and social life reveal the wealth of his character 
as nothing else does and throw a flood of light on his 
public activities as well. 

My own contacts with Pantji started in the political 
held which gave me so many opportunities of working 
with him in different capacities, but our relations soon 
transcended the limits of mere political comradeship. 
Naturally a book like this is a source of pleasure to me. 

Sri Shyam Sunder and Srirnati Savitri Sh)‘>m are to 
be congratulated for bringing out such a useful anu 
timely publication. 


Lucknow. 

August 31, 1960. 


—Sampurnanand. 



PREFACE 


It gives us great pleasure to present this volume on 
the life of one who has risen to power by his own sheer 
merit, high character and tremendous personal magne¬ 
tism, and who has played a great role in the political 
life of this great country. There should be full apprecia¬ 
tion of the fact that Pandit Govincl Ballabh Pant will go 
down to history as the greatest statesman of his or any 
other time. It is really a matter of great amazement that 
there does not exist any such work on his life. We con¬ 
sider ourselves most fortunate to venture in this direction. 
We realise that we are qualified for writing this, and wc 
shall be failing if wc do not inform posterity what has been 
done for them by Pandit Pant. This is a narrative of events 
inwhiihwc arc also participants. Our constant compa¬ 
nionship for such a long period has entitled us to write on 
his life. We do realise what Lytton Strachey said, “It is 
perhaps diflicult to write a good life as to live one.” 

This is the result of great study and careful obser¬ 
vation. Much intensive efforts were needed to collect and 
collate the matter which was scattered in long forgotten 
Government reports, proceedings of the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures, old newspaper files, and thousands of 
letters, notes and memoranda. His life is immersed in 
parliamentary debate and much time, space and patience 
arc needed. It is most difficult work and has required 
a vast amount of research. The large mountains of mate¬ 
rial may well make the stoutest literary quail. The work 
has presented considerable difficulties. Much remains 
to be done. We do not claim any originality for it. Wc 
quite realise our difficulties. 

Wc apologise for all its short comings, and make 

not the least claim to any literary style in writing this 

book for it is very difficult to acquire a literary style. 
One has to keep in mind that not a hundredth part of any 

life can be recorded. The biographer must select. It 

should mirror the political developments of his times; 
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the feelings he stirred; the tasks he accomplished. One 
has to quarry and dig deeply into the Government archives, 
which have not seen the light of the day and much 
spade work is needed to digest them for an interpretative 
biography. We arc sure that his life would have an 
enduring human interest, and be of great political value. 
This would provide the basis upon which every subse¬ 
quent biographer must build. 

His complete life would need several volumes of this 
size. We propose to complete our study in tluec volumes. 
This is the first volume in which we have covered his life 
from the year he was born up-to the year 1945 

when he was released after three years detention. The 
second volume will cover the ten year period of his 
Premiership of Uttar Pradesh from 1945 to 19 r )4. In the 
third volume we intend to cover the period from his 
Home Ministership of the Government of India. 

Our purpose in writing this is that it may perhaps 
be of some value to the reader of a period which has 
seen the greatest and swiftest political change in India. 
It may be useful for the future waiters of his life. We 
have recorded incidents which we have ourselves witnes¬ 
sed or of which we have personal knowledge. We have 
had the advantage of seeing him closely in day to day 
life with great intimacy. We have with him the complete 
identity of outlook. We have known the problems that 
faced him and how he tackled them so successfully. We 
heard the discussions which he carried with numeious 
people. 

What is the secret of Pandit Pant’s popularity, power 
success and supremacy ? In these pages an attempt has 
been made to answer this question. The more we know 
him, the more we admire him. We have tried to lay 
the facts as we have seen them. We have tried to 
maintain our independence of spirit. This is the first 
attempt to wnte a coherent account of the life of the 
man who has been so supreme in every field for the last 
forty years. We have derived great pleasure in the 
research which it has entailed during these last several 
years. 
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We have deliberately avoided references in footnotes 
on every page as they impede the reader’s progress. 

Wc have completed this on a day which has a great 
significance in the lives of the authors. On this day of 
Shivaratri, one of us was born and both of us were 
married. 


Shivaratri, Shyam Sunder 

February 25, 1960. Savitri Shyam 

5, Darulshafa Bunglovv, 

Lucknow. 
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“These are the times that try men’s souls. The sum¬ 
mer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of this country, but he that stands 
it now, deserves the love and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have 
the consolation with us, that the harder the conflict, the 
more glorious the truimph. What we obtain too cheap, 
we esteem too lightly. It is dearness only that gives 
everything its value. Heaven knows.” 


PAINE 



POLITICAL LIFE OF PANDIT PANT 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

“I have known Pandit Pant for a very long time. 
His personal life is based on simplicity, truthfulness, purity 
and tolerance—and patriotism and selflessness have added 
lustre to it. Whoever came in his contact, whethei in 
private or in public life, has admired these qualities in 
him.” 

—MADAN MOHAN MALAVITA 

“We are dazzled by the versatility of his mind and 
interests as a man of action, scholar,—as legislator, adminis¬ 
trator, leader of the people; as the strongest of his time 
in the main branches of executive force, strongest in per¬ 
suasive force; supreme in the exacting details of national 
finance; master of parliamentary arts; yet always living 
in the noble visions of the moral and spiiitual idealist.” 

—JOHN MO RLE Y ON GLADSTONE 

The above quotations aptly describe the real charac¬ 
teristics of Pandit Pant. He is a dynamic, driving and 
inspiring force in Indian politics and administration. 
To-day he is ranked one of the foremost leaders of the 
country, a great figure with super-human industry and 
tenacity. Wherever he is, he dominates the scene by 
his towering personality and remarkable charm. He is a 
giant among men, prince among patriots, still young in 
his ideas, progressive in his views, and revolutionary in 
his outlook. 

A trusted lieutenant of Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
a friend of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Pant has 
risen to his present eminence which he has so eminently 
maintained during these four decades of his crowded 
public life through sheer hard work, intelligence, integrity 
and high character. He is a great example of selfless 
devotion to public service. 

He has achieved distinction in many spheres, as a 
lawyer, politician, parliamentarian, administrator and 
statesman. His lucid speeches, polished manners and- 
affectionate behaviour commanded the spontaneous 
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homage, love and respect of the people. He is not only 
respected and loved but also feared. His great qualities 
of the head and the heart marked him out us one of the 
greatest men in the modern history of India. He is most 
brilliant political brain to-day. He will be reckoned as 
one of the best statesmen of the age, a great Parliamen¬ 
tary leader—was at the helm at a vciy critical period 
of history—when a new nation was born out of thousands 
of years of thraldom; and he proved worthy of that great 
heritage. He will be acknowledged by the posterity as 
one of the greatest administrators and parliamentarians. 
He will leave behind a name for steadfastness, for inte¬ 
grity and for piety, which few statesmen of his rank have 
emulated, and which certainly none has excelled. No 
man living to-day except Pandit Nehru has played a 
greater part during the last half a century than Pandit 
Pant. He is most f.ir-sighted statesman with great vision, 
prudence and imagination, which is ‘God’s greatest gift 
to man.’ 

We have learnt from him courage in the fare of 
danger, patience in the face of frustration, great compas¬ 
sion and warmth ofhearl. His charm lies in his friendly- 
eyes, sympathetic smile and all pervading humanity. He 
is generous, equable and loving. We have found that he 
is always courteous and sympathetic even when people 
arc tedious and truculent. The keynote of his character 
is magnanimity. He combines brevity with comprehen¬ 
siveness; strength with sweetness; genius with character: 
tact with talent; justice with generosity; wit with wis¬ 
dom; confidence with courage; scholarship with practical 
wisdom; knowledge with resourcefulness and the qualities 
of a great politician with the patience of a first class 
clerk; and purity of heart with integrity of conduct. He 
prefers co-operation to conflict, and peace to power. He 
combines the shrewdness of the organiser, the strength of 
the leader, and vision of the prophet. He is an apostle 
of austerity and ascetic in his way of life. He is strict 
vegetarian. His life is regular, simple and strenuous. 

He kills by kindness. No one can suipass him in 
ability, in sagacity and in human touch. He has a power 
of judging men far in advance. His consummate know¬ 
ledge of human nature has enabled him to win the hearts 
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of the people. He possesses three great qualities for 
leadership—personality, sympathy and above all idealism. 
He is always serene and calm even in the midst of severe 4 
trials. His cool, cloudless and unprovocative temper is 
his greatest asset. He is never excited. We have never 
seen him in temper. He has perfect control over his 
emotions. He had always emphasised and practised these 
basic factors which Gandhiji stressed—-high character, 
integrity of mind and purpose, a spirit of tolerance, co¬ 
operation and hard work. He is a man who hates to hurt 
anybody’s feelings. These arc his basic characteristics 
which he has laid stress in his life. 

lie is a great advocate of democracy. Never was a 
man in the history of government, more amenable to 
argument, more ready to adjust, and always open to 
conviction. He has firm faith in a democratic way of 
life. He has not only adopted democracy but has culti¬ 
vated it by his patience, tolerance, give and take and live 
and let live principles. He has extraoidinary genius for 
accommodation. He has capability foi seeing other 
fellow’s point of view. He possesses the art of knowing 
when to give way and when to hold fast. This power 
of adaptation is the secret of his success. He always aims 
at reducing opposition by his friendly approach. He 
always allows wide latitude in the expression of opinion. 
His remarkable capacity for persuasion is responsible for 
being a very successful statesmin. To live is to learn. 
To him democracy is not the rule of the majority or of 
the minority but the rule of the right. His heart is the 
largest and his mind is the widest. He emphasises on 
right means. He never hesitates to adopt the right course 
and is always ready to make adjustments at the last mo¬ 
ment. Temperamentally he is an idealist. By training 
he is a lawyer. So balanced is his mind; so serene is his 
his nature; and so vivid and lasting is his memory. 

He has correct appreciation of the coming events. 
He has rightly been described as an ambassador of peace. 
He has prevented quarrels. He is a powerful unifying 
force. During some of the most acrimonious debates at 
Congress sessions he was entrusted with the task of bring¬ 
ing about settlement between various groups and persons 
in the welter of different points of view. Gandhiji used 
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him as a fire brigade to extinguish the fire of party poli¬ 
tics and bitter controversies. Several times he was asked 
by Pandit Nehru for settling disputes of wide diver¬ 
gencies. 

No statesman possesses such power to reconcile the 
irrcconcible and unite divergent interests as Pandit Pant. 
He is impatiently patient and has capacity to handle 
delicate and complicated issues. He has successfully media¬ 
ted between conflicting claims. With equal acumen he 
perceives the opponents weakness and confronts contra¬ 
dictions. He has the eye of a hawk. In a most charm¬ 
ing way he would ask a most deadly question with an 
agreeable smile. He is an assiduous fact finder and has 
searching analytical faculty. He is anxious to know all 
sides of every question. He is a good listener. Nothing 
would ruffle him, however, one may provoke him, not 
even the attacks often vitriolic. He would squeeze every 
bit of information he wanted from a casual visitor by his 
searching questions. lie would try to find common 
ground rather than points of disagreements. 

He has placed too high a value on party unity. He 
conciliates the views of the different sections of the party 
with admirable success and thus keeps together the dis¬ 
contented elements. He has shown exemplary tolerance 
in his roduct of public business and private dealings. If 
Uttai Pradesh had a smooth sailing inspitc of divergent 
views in the last three decades it was because Pandit 
Pant was able to hold together the discordent elements 
for such a long period. 

Thus commented the National Herald : 

“The U.P. Premier (Pandit Pant) is a supreme 
smoother. Nobody else could have met effrontery with 
such conciliation, and petty bickerings with such under¬ 
standing.” (24 May, ’47). 

He possesses an unrivalled talent in balancing oppo¬ 
sites inside the party or the administration. “The whole 
art of statesmanship,” wrote Woodrow Wilson, “is the 
art of bringing several parts of government into effec¬ 
tive co-operation for the accomplishment of common 
objects.” 
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Pandit Pant is a supremely gifted politician. Poli¬ 
tics cannot properly be regarded as a branch of virtuous 
conduct. The prime motive of the politician is not to 
do good to humanity but simply to gain power for him¬ 
self. It is a game of intrigues and manoeuvres. Men 
climb to the top-most place in politics on the bodies of 
their comrades and friends. Pandit Pant practised purity 
in politics. He believes that humanity is greater than 
politics. He abhors such politics which is based on intri¬ 
gue. He believes what Disraeli said that the world 
was never conquered by intrigue, it was conquered by 
faith. He has full faith in himself, in his powers of per- 
suation and advocacy. He will go alone to an adverse, 
excited assembly and will convert it to his views singly. His 
direst political opponents and critics have admitted with 
great admiration that he never employed such ignoble 
methods against any one even in thought. 

He has elevated political life to a higher plane, to a 
loftier standard. He is upright in his dealings. He com¬ 
bines the moral qualities of a statesman with the intellec¬ 
tual qualities of a politician . His success in Indian poli¬ 
tics is due mainly to his high character, superb courage 
and virtuous conduct. He realises rightly that politics 
ought to be adjusted not to human reasoning alone but 
to human nature also. Personal relationship, which is the 
source of his strength, is one of the most potent single 
factors for his success. His greatness is that he is inten¬ 
sely human! The essence of his power is personal. He 
is most generous and forgiving about human weakness. 
It is difficult to wield power with equity and equi- 
manity. It is a great tribute to him that he has wielded 
immense power and he has not abused it. Throughout 
his long public career one thing has struck us greatly. 
He never used unfair, untruthful means and he considered 
himself a trustee of public funds. In England, which 
is a home of parliamentary democracy the Prime Ministers 
were reported to possess huge funds and patronage at 
their disposal to use them to remain in power. Sir 
Edward Cook, the biographer of “Delanc of the Times” 
referring to the tendencies observed in politicians wrote :— 

“When men have first seated themselves on the 
Treasury Benches, the attachment to power grows so 
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strong that almost everything is sacrificed to the cravings 
of its almost irresistable passion.” 

For all intents and purposes Pt. Pant is a socialist; 
though he docs not pretend to be so. In its benign 
form, socialism is less dogma than habit of mind. His 
approach, his outlook of mind, his philosophy of life are 
socialistic. He feels that the capitalist system has failed 
to utilise and organise natuial resources for the benefit 
of the mn^s. He believes in the democratic socialist 
stat“, which would ensure social justice for all. Millions 
of our people are steeped in poverty and ignorance. His 
emphasis in the present stage of the country’s economic 
development is on full production, to raise the standard of 
living of the masses and to abolish poverty. By abolishing 
Zamindari he has achieved agratian socialism by blood¬ 
less revolution. This is his great contribution to enable 
the vast masses of farmers and peasants to lead a better 
life, to develop a true sense of social responsibility and 
to regain the lost sense of community spirit without which 
democracy, whether political or economic, cannot blossom 
fully. 

He is irrepressible optimist and even in times when 
horizon appeared to be black, he saw a ray of hope. 
He. secs things far ahead. When he was released in 1945 
after three years detention there was much frustration 
and despair in the country. He addressed a workers 
meeting in Gandhi Ashram, Delhi and also a press-con¬ 
ference. We happened to be present there. To the sur¬ 
prise of all he said that they were on the threshold of 
their independence and that they would soon be free, 
though many of them did not expect. People there looked 
askance. One journalist friend asked us whether Pandit 
Pant really meant that, or it was merely to enthuse 
people. During the next year in the course of his exten¬ 
sive election speeches Pandit Pant struck the same opti¬ 
mistic note. On becoming the Premier, and speaking in 
U.P. Assembly on July 31, 1946, he said in a spirit of 
great optimism that the country was on the threshold 
of independence in spite of all the trials and tribulations 
that might be before them. He had absolutely no 
doubt in his mind that “this great countrv is going to 
be free in the fullest sense of term within a few months.” 
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The words proved prophetic, and really after a short 
time, on August 15, 1947, India achieved indepen¬ 
dence. 

Pandit Pant has the gift of speech. lie is a great 
speaker. He speaks with admirable lucidly. His speeches 
which possess miraculous charm stir the hearts of the 
people, and have the power of controlling their minds. 
After hearing his convincing arguments there remains no 
doubt in the mind of the hearer that his appioach was 
the right one. He has not only ability and lucidity but 
extensive knowledge of the administrative problems. One 
of the secrets of his success in public life is his command 
over the spoken word, his unrivalled mastery of language; 
clear, compact and dignified. He knows when the heat 
is more essential than light; emotion more convincing 
than logic. He pictures the situation very clearly and 
adjusts it according to the audience and always gives a 
human touch . His power of inspiration and the quick 
adaptabilitv are the secrets of his power over crowd. He 
will come forward singly, and face even the most hostile 
audience with confidence that he will be able to per¬ 
suade even his bitterest critics by his sweet reasonableness. 
His arguments are well marshalled and he handles figures 
which carry conviction. 

He detested making written speeches. He never 
referred to single notes. In debates he will give com¬ 
plete reply from the profundity of his memory and know¬ 
ledge. He will always speak in clear, confident and per¬ 
suasive tone; lucid in expression, calm in presentation. 
We remember his one exquisite exuberance which capti¬ 
vated the audience. It was poetry in words. In music 
it was measureless. Snmati M. S. Subblakshmi, the noted 
Indian musician paid a visit to Lucknow in October 
1950. A music performance was arranged at his resi¬ 
dence before a large and distinguished gathering. After 
the conclusion of her concert Pandit Pant stood to offer 
thanks and paid a tribute to Subbalakshmi in the following 
words,—which still ring into our ears : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I would have myself prefer¬ 
red your leaving this place with an abiding memory of 
the sweet moments that you and I had the pleasure and 
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the privilege of spending here this evening without any 
interruption on my part, but I would be failing in my 
duty if I-do not offer most sincere thanks to Sada Shivaji, 
Shrimati Subbalakshmi and Radha for the exquisite 
performance they have given us. The memory of it will, 

I hope, last for the remaining years of the lives of several 
of us. So far as T am concerned I will cherish it tenderly 
and recall the enchanting events of this evening in my 
moments of leisure and whenever I have to look for ins¬ 
piration. For us who are enveloped in the dust and 
smoke of controversy and absorbed in the humdrum affairs 
of State such moments are rare. I feel as though I have 
at least for a little while recovered my lost soul. It was 
not mere music; it was not merely a series of celestial 
songs; it looked like a perennial fountain pouring forth 
most delicious nectar in a melodious, noiseless and 
charming manner with millowed grace filling the entire 
space with its fragrance—fragrance which will last for 
ever and which will sweeten everything by the memory 
which will be associated with it and which we will cherish 
for ever. I wish Shri Sada Shivaji, Subbalakshmi and 
Radha many, many years of equally purposeful and use¬ 
ful life. May they continue to give to the world the best 
that our art has developed and which it still retains. 
Lucknow will look forward to their return with hope, with 
interest and in the expectation that they will not forget 
us. So far as we are concerned it is impossible for us to 
forget these unforgetable moments.” 

PARLIAMENTARIAN : 

He is one of the most accomplished Parliamentarians 
of his age—a master of parliamentary debate. He posses¬ 
ses a perfect equilibrium of mind, the accommodating 
spirit with his personal magnetism— so essential in a suc¬ 
cessful Parliamentary Leader. He knows how to woo 
and win. He is a political tactician and has an instinct 
for seizing the opportune moment without unerring insight. 
If there is one man in whom the characteristics features 
of parliamentary system have found the fullest expression, 
it is Pandit Pant. He has natural eloquence. His parlia¬ 
mentary talents are remarkable—that it is true of him as 
of Asquith and Peel that “he can play in the House 
as an old fiddle.” His power of evading or postponing 
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difficulties and of finding solutions to the difficult situa¬ 
tions^ are extraordinary. He has been with Bhullabhai 
Desai, Satyamurti, Jinnah in the Central Assembly. He 
will rank among the greatest of our parliamentarians. 
Wc have watched the stormy debates when passions lo¬ 
osened. He kept his coolness of temper, never irritated, in 
sweet and gracious manner gave a thrashing reply. He 
has thus risen to great heights. However one may provoke 
him, he has never lost his temper in the house during 
these thirty years nor used unparliamentaiv language. 
His grasp of the English most suited to Parliamentary 
debate enabled him to attack effectively with a minimum 
of offence. He is a master of the technique of parlia¬ 
mentary procedure. 

Once commenting a Lucknow English daily, 
the Pioneer, wrote about him : 

“A finished Parliamentarian, he can pulverise, when 
he chooses his critics with devastating ruthlessness by 
his sledge hammer oratory. His personal prestige is so 
great and his personality is so overwhelming that few 
ean stand up to him either in any House or outside. 
Both as a parliamentarian and debator he stands un¬ 
excelled. M 

When after twenty years he appeared in the Cham¬ 
ber of the Lok Sabha on February 22, 1955 as Home 
Minister to answer certain charges levelled by the Com¬ 
munist Party through an adjournment motion in regard 
to the election then going on in Andhra, a correspon¬ 
dent in a Calcutta daily—Amrita Bazar Patrika thus 
described : 

“As he entered the House he received great ovation. 
He was loudly cheered when he rose to state the Govern¬ 
ment case in relation to the motion. And what an effec¬ 
tive speech he made ! Some opposition members tried 
to heckle him in the midst of his statement, but only 
to receive sharp and quick retorts. Crossing swords with 
Pandit Pant is no child’s play. One by one he took 
up the allegations made in the adjournment motion, 
and demonstrated them to be utterly lacking in substance 
or grossly exaggerated. Police versions of incidents do 
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not usually carry conviction with our people, particularly 
with the opposition. But how masterly and with what 
parliamentary deftness he used the police version to com¬ 
pletely demolish the Communist case without provoking 
their anger or wounding their susceptibility. It was a 
treat to hear him deal hard knocks with good humour. 
His marshalling of facts and arguments were prefaced 
by some obiter dicta which went home. He was lustily 
.applauded as he resumed his seat.” 

Thus the very first speech that he as Home Minister 
made in the Parliament created a deep impression. His 
second speech was made in the Rajya Sabha three days 
Liter in reply to the debate on the President’s address. 
As expected, he won more laurels. 

Those who had watched Pandit Pant’s performance 
in the Central Assembly, remarked that with the ad¬ 
vance of years the veteran Parliamentarian has lost none 
of his old fire or gifts but became more seasoned. 

The correspondent also observed : 

“A giant among men, able administrator and power¬ 
ful debater, Pandit Pant has proved a tower of strength 
to Prime Minister Nehru inside the Cabinet and on the 
floor of the Parliament.” 

Pt. Nehru paid a warm tribute to Pandit Pant in 
the Parliament while speaking on the States Reorganisa¬ 
tion Debate. Pandit Pant had participated in the strenu¬ 
ous debates in the Lok Sabha and the Rajya Sabha in¬ 
spite of being “acutely unwell and in great pain.” 

Prime Minister said : “I am intervening chiefly be¬ 
cause, if I may be quite frank with this House, I do not 
want my colleague to speak again. As many members 
of this House might know, he delivered a great and noble 
speech yesterday in the Lok Sabha {cheers). But, perhaps 
everybody docs not know that during these days when 
he has been in charge of these two debates, apart from 
other heavy burdens he carries, he has been acutely un¬ 
well and in great pain. Nevertheless, in spite of these, 
he has discharged this heavy burden with the great abi¬ 
lity that he possesses ( cheers) Obviously I cannot dis¬ 
charge this business of speaking towards the end of this 
debate with that facility or knowledgse that he possesses’-’ 
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ADMINISTRATOR : 

It may rightly be said of him as Lord Rosebery ,aicl 
of Napoleon that “in all the offices of the State lie knew 
everything, guided everything, inspired everything; and 
that his inexhaustible memory made him familiar with 
all the men and all the details as well as with all the 
machinery of the Government.” 

He is a model prime minister. He gives a clear 
lead on all questions and gives decisions quickly and 
unequivocally and then defends them with confidence and 
success. If he postpones a decision he understands the 
implications of it and it is with a definite purpose to 
have the desired effect. 

Pandit Pant has established a high reputation as 
the ablest administrator in India. There can be no two 
opinions of his uncommon intellectual qualities. As 
Premier of U.P. he held this office with great distinc¬ 
tion for such a long period, which no one would ever hold 
hereafter. He has acquitted himself as no one could 
have done. He has rare ability, unsurpassed power of 
work, and never failing devotion to duty. He has acqui¬ 
red a reputation for a detached view of men and matters 
“Wholly non-sectarian in his outlook”, wrote the Pioneer 
editorially, “he has the rare gift—rare in a politician— 
to take a detached and dispassionate view of the adminis¬ 
trative problems.” This is the secret of his strength _ as 
administrator. Administration is the art in getting 
things done. To secure concerted action from group of 
men sometimes of divergent views, is a difficult task. It 
involves both deciding and doing. Super-human tact 
is required to navigate in treacherous waters without 
ship-wreck. When he is forced to make a difficult deci¬ 
sion, he thinks it over quietly, weighs up all the facts, 
considers pros and cons of the case and comes to a 
decision. He never worries after that, because in the 
right act there was no question of worry. 

He is intimately familiar with the working of each 
department. He keeps a vigilent eye on details of ad¬ 
ministration. He is the most informed person and his 
retentive memory greatly helps him. He reads every offi¬ 
cial paper, report, blue book, and takes every oppor¬ 
tunity of acquainting himself. He is expert in file work. 
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His disposal is very quick and very thorough. He will 
examine from every angle and not a single paper will 
escape his eyes. The technique of filing is not easy 
and is acquired by experience and hard work. It requires 
the ability to seize the gist of a long statement by a 
single reading. It is the art of rapid digestion. He 
immerses himself in files, probes deeply and always would 
point out a fault, which was not pointed out or sugges¬ 
ted below by those whose duty it was. Like Churchill 
he is a strong believer in transacting official business by 
the written word. He has capacity to take a decision 
and then sustain it. He is easy of access. Everyonc- 
big or small, can meet him and speak to him. “The 
greatest temptation,” once said a Prime Minister of Eng¬ 
land of a man who reaches supreme office is “to cease 
to listen”. He would listen to the last and make adjust¬ 
ments. 

He is very particular about his correspondence. He 
must sec all the important letters. He reads at least 
eight leading daily papers from the beginning to the 
end and his eye will not miss the trifling detail. He 
works with terrific pressure, and the amount of work 
which he does even at this age is enormous. He never 
forgets seemingly little things, which really mean so much 
in life. He must visit an ailing colleague or a co-worker. 
He must write a letter of solace in one’s sorrow, and of 
cheer in one’s joy. 

The following letter which he wrote during the 
course of his crowded election tour may be a fitting illus¬ 
tration of his style and habit of thought. 

Almora, 

February 12, 1952. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

I managed to find a few minutes to dictate two or 
three letters to some of the leading workers at Bareilly 
yesterday at Ranikhet. I am constantly moving from 
place to place and the programme is sufficiently tight. 
It leaves little time for any other work. I am, however, 
somewhat impatient to offer thanks to those to whom 
thanks are due. Even if I were to omit you for the pre¬ 
sent I cannot forget your wife, but you would not like 
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to be left out in the cold if I were to single out your 
better half alone. So I should express my appreciation 
for the excellent work done by your wife and yourself in 
the midst of adverse forces and numerous other difficulties 
with which you were faced at Bareilly. You had many 
sleepless nights and restless days. I wonder if you had 
occasion to work equally hard even before. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say which of you two had the better of the other. 
Please convey my grateful thanks to all who contii- 
buted towards your success and let your wife help you 
in this equally heavv though pleasant task. 

With good wishes for both, 

Yours sincerely, 
G. B. Pant. 

He has amazing capacity to sec the basic points 
of a problem. Experts are surprised at his knowledge 
in their own fields. He would point out the fatal defects 
in technical experts’ designs—and sometimes they would 
feel small. Many of them confessed to us that “the pre¬ 
mier was a very extra-ordinary person”. His ability, 
knowledge and memory have never failed to impress any 
one who had occasion to come in his contact. He knows 
as what Sir William Harcourt once said—“the value 
of the political heads is to tell the permanent officials 
what the public will not stand.” He has always made 
a distinction in essential and non-essential. He is ready 
to concede on non-essentials. 

The late Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, an eminent 
Indian Civilian, who was the Chief Secretary in TJ. P. 
when Pandit Pant was the Leader of Opposition in U. P. 
Council and who afterwards became a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, writing in a signed article in 
the Pioneer (dated 15 August, 1951) wrote about Pandit 
Pant’s administrative capacity thus: 

“Among the ministers both at the centre and the 
provinces the foremost place must be given to the Pre¬ 
mier of Uttar Pradesh, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 
Many competent observers uninfluenced by political pas¬ 
sions and prejudices of the moment would place him 
above Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as politician and ad¬ 
ministrator.” 
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One example of his constructive statesmanship 
and genius is the realisation of a dream which he 
cherished in his youth of converting the large tracts of 
land lying along the foot of the hills in his home dis¬ 
trict Naini Tal, of which at one time he was lhe chair¬ 
man of the District Board. Thev were noted for. the 
excellence of their soil and high fertility, but remained 
undeveloped and were considered undevelopable due. to 
extreme difficult circumstances. They were covered with 
dense forests, infested by wild animals and dacoits, and 
visited every year by dreadful malaria of a malignant 
type. The mortality rate was very high and it was a 
place unfit for human habitation. He felt that it could 
be an important granary of the province, which could be 
transformed into a beautiful spot, and would be a proud 
place for the province. When he was at the helm of 
affairs in U.P. he devoted his attention to this tract. 
He was happy to see the realisation of his dream. The 
whole aica was colonised and new shape was given to it. 
There is a 16,500 acre State farm, which is perhaps the 
biggest of its kind in Asia, where an unique experiment 
is being made in collective farming. It will now have 
the first Agricultural University—unique in itself in the 
whole of India. In winter of 1955 Marshal Bulganin 
and N. Khurshchcv, Soviet leaders visited this area during 
their Indian tour. We were present on that occasion. 
Every one was greatly impresed. 

When Pandit Pant was a member of U.P. Council 
in early twenties he drew the repeated attention of the 
then government to these undeveloped tracts. Speaking 
in 1924 he asked whether the Government proposed to 
take measures to improve the conditions by framing drai¬ 
nage schemes and by establishing a model village to 
turn that are.t into a most healthy locality as the Govern¬ 
ment of U. S. A. did in the Panama Zone. The reply 
of the Government, as expressed in the words of iu Finance 
Member, was that the area consisted of forests which con¬ 
tained a large number of wild animals; and it was not pra¬ 
cticable and it was quite impossible to have anything like a 
healthy population. “Of course the Tarai can never be 
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quito net and surround every village with a wire fence 
or wall.” 

When he came in power in 1916 he engaged his 
attention to this question to give a practical shape to 
the dreams of his youth. He appointed a committee of 
experts and departmental heads with himself as Chair¬ 
man to investigate the problems connected with the 
development and colonization of these areas. He knew 
that it was an extremely difficult task on account of 
unhealthiness of the tract, depredation of wild ani¬ 
mals, enervating climate, lack of communications and 
unscientific alignment of canals, which led to water-log¬ 
ging. Doubts were expressed by experts. Any attempt 
at deforestation in the Tarai region was likely to cause 
sheet erosion of a magnitude, which might have serious 
repercussions on the future well being of not only the 
sub montane tracts but also of the plains far down below. 
Sir William Stamp, Hall, and Watal who were distin¬ 
guished Chief Engineers, and had made special study 
of the Tarai problems, were not optimistic. Pandit Pant 
stood firm, overruled them, and asked them to go ahead. 

This great work was inaugurated by Pandit Pant 
in 1948, and two years later on November 26, 1950 
he switched Rudrapur Power House. Speaking on the 
occasion he said : “Let further light come to jungle. It 
is a proud day.” We were present on both the occa¬ 
sions, and witnessed the bitter tarai battle since 1948. 
Lo and behold—to the amazement of all Tarai is the 
wonder of the land, a beauty spot with good roads, 
beautiful canals, charming buildings, wholesome climate, 
with plenty of milk, good air and clean surroundings. 
It is a place of attraction for foreign visitors and a site 
of the first agricultural university with a dairy, fruit 
orchard, and an airport. 

The verdict of history will assuredly be that great 
as his Premiership was, judged by merely nature and 
extent of its legislation and administrative achievement, 
it was definitely greater by reason of the exalted standards 
of duty, honour and high ideals by which it was inspired. 
He gave to the Congress party unity, direction and 
strength. It was not merely U. P.’s good fortune but 
India’s too that in those formative years of our indepen- 
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dence the reigns of office in the largest constituent unit 
of the Indian Union should be securely held by an ex¬ 
perienced administrator and seasoned statesman like 
Pandit Pant. There is no one who can dominate as 
he does in all spheres of public life and no one can 
come to his standard in any one of them. 

“For most of the stability,” the ‘Statesman* wrote in 
1917 “the Ministry has to thank the Premier Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, whose mellowed personality, deep 
political sense and disarming reasonableness place him 
among the ranks of the country’s leading statesmen and 
administrators.” 

Wc faced complete chaos in the country in the post— 
partition days when our newly born independence was in 
gret peril and it appeared only to be ‘seven days wonder’. 

‘Statesman’ in its editorial dated 10th Nov. 19-17 
wrote : 

“Fair minded men have recently been much impres¬ 
sed by Pandit Pant’s handling of communal problem in 
the U. P. with the whole of Northern India in turmoil 
it was impossible to expect perfect peace in the pivotal 
province of India.” 

The real position was pictured in Pandit Nehru’s 
letter to Pt. Pant written at that time: 

“I doubt if people realize—particularly in these pro¬ 
vinces which fortunately have not felt the impact of 
Panjab tragedy—the gravity and full significance of recent 
events. If the disturbances had not been halted in Wes¬ 
tern U. P.. they would eventually have spread eastwards 
right upto Bihar and West Bengal and the whole of the 
Northern India would have been in chaos. Nor could 
the forces of disorder have, in that case, been kept con¬ 
fined to Northern India. We would thin have faced 
quite apart from the butchery of innocent lives and the 
destruction of property, wholesale disruption of communi¬ 
cations, disorganization of food supply and the spread 
of epidemic diseases. We would, in fact, have faced com¬ 
plete chaos in the country and the destruction of all 
constitutional government.” 
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After the first General Elections commenting on the 
formation of the new cabinet in U. P. the Hindustan 
Times of New Delhi in its leading editorial wrote on 
22nd May, 1952 : 

“Uttar Pradesh which has had the great advantage 
of continuity of leadership and policy for a number of 
years has the good fortune of having its first cabinet 
under the new constitution under the tried leadership of 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. The personal ascendency 
of the Chief Minister in the States politics is almost com¬ 
parable to that of Mr. Nehru in national politics. This 
position has been gained by him not through fortuitous 
circumstances, but through an unbroken record of pub¬ 
lic service and brilliant parliamcntarv gifts. Indeed, it 
has been U. P.’s good luck that while all but one of 
the first Pant Cabinet of 1937 have been drafted to high 
political and diplomatic offices, the Chief Minister has 
rem lined at the helm of its affairs. Of course, Pt. Pant 
has carved out for himself a high place in all India 
politics. He is a member of the Congress High Com¬ 
mand whose counsel is valued and always sought for. 
But it is a tribute to his solicitous concern for the ameli¬ 
oration of the lot of the people that he has stuck to his 
sphere of responsibility. In many ways Uttar Pradesh 
is the crucible of India and the success and failure of 
democracy in India will be largely determined by what 
happens in this most populated State in the heart of the 
country. It was this State that did pioneer work in 
tenancy legislation. It is again U. P. that is making an 
earnest effort to abolish Zamindari.” 

We do not judge his greatness by the high and 
exalted offices which he has held. We do not judge by 
the supreme power which he has swayed. We judge his 
greatness by the service which he has rendered to the 
country and its people, by the love which his heart over 
flowed for the poor and down trodden, by the standards 
which he established foi the good government. 

He never takes credit for the act which he does, 
but gives that to others. One of his letters illustrates 
this. In 1955 he was responsible for making one of us 
a member of the U. P. Legislative Council. But he 
wrote : 
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Minister for Home Affairs, 
India, 

New Delhi, 

3rd September , 1955. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

I have your letters of August 31 and 1st September. 
I am glad (hat Savitri will now have the opportunity 
of serving in a wider field and I am confident that she 
will acquit herself well. She has always taken a keen 
interest in public affairs and with your collaboration she 
will be able to handle even difficult problems with ability 
and competence. She was chosen for this place because 
of her merits. I hope you both appreciate the consi¬ 
deration shown by Dr. Sampurnanancl and other members 
of the Boaid and I am not entitled to any credit for this. 

Please accept and convey to her my heartiest con¬ 
gratulations. 

Yours sincerely 
G. B. Pant. 

He has struggled hard with physical maladies and 
has exhibited admirable endurance. He must be having 
the. severest pain; but he would give no expression. He 
would hardly even admit that be was suffering. He 
seemed to have the Victorian idea that illness and pain 
were something to be ashamed of. One day he was going 
to preside over the meeting of the U. P. Cabinet in the 
Secretariat. He had an attack of lumbago of which he 
is the chronic patient. He went straight to the cabinet 
meeting, presided over it for several hours without giving 
the slightest indication of pain to his colleagues, went 
to address a public meeting. It was on his return it was 
known that he was suffering fiom such severe pain when 
lie called for the doctor. 

He lives by his sheer will. During early thirties he 
was taken ill after his imprisonment. A doctor told him 
that he would die within a year. He said that he would 
not die, and it was this will power that overcame his 
all ailments. In the first Congress ministry days his vita¬ 
lity was shattered and he had to retire to the hills as 
the amount of work was too heavy for human shoulders. 
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His philosophy of life is based on the lines of Tenny¬ 
son which he read as a student, and which he quoted 
once addressing the students of his university forty years 
later. 

“Self knowledge, self reverence, self control; 

These alone lead to sovereign power.” 

The motto of his life is truth. His whole approach 
is moral. He thinks best, feels noblest, and acts right. 
He believes in every cause which aims at the relief of 
human suffering, the removal of injustice or the increase 
of happiness. 

He is, as Poet Pope said : 

“In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

Who broke no promise, 

Served no private end; 

Who gained no title. 

And who lost no friend.” 

HIS WEAKNESSES AND FAILINGS : 

If wc want to make our picture complete, we must 
depict weaknesses and failings also. However big one may 
be there is no one who has no weaknesses. These are 
human qualities. He cannot be an exception. He has 
erred. But the most certain lesson which he learnt from 
history was to avoid old errors. He thought and pon¬ 
dered; and acted as Federick the Great once asked his 
generals “what good was their experience if they had 
not reflected on it.” We have been so closely associated 
with him and we have tried to judge him and his faults 
by a very exacting standard. Wc have given much 
thought to that aspect of his life. Sometimes what appear¬ 
ed to be his fault became his quality. His faults spring 
from an excess of his good qualities. 

He is too much disposed to fall back upon patience 
and delay—too much readiness to put a good thing into 
cold storage. He is never in a hurry. His indecisiveness 
till the last is his greatest defect. His reticence is car¬ 
ried too far. By his taciturnity he will permit the other 
person to go wrong. He would give a long rope to hang 
himself. There is too much balance and too much ad- 
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juslment. He is too much cautious. He is likened to an 
old elephant, slow at times, even irritatingly undecided, 
but in the end sure. He weighs too much. 

He is imprcdictablc. No one can be sure of his 
attitude. He can make a change at the last moment. 
It is difficult to fathom him. One is liable to make mis¬ 
takes. He tries to do much himself. He wants to keep 
everything close in his hands. He loves details. He 
judges from his own standards. It is very difficult to win 
his esteem. 

His greatest defect, which is so widely known, is his 
unpunctuality. He was never punctual in his life. When 
he practised he reached courts late. He often missed 
trains, and was late for engagement or meeting. Gandhiji 
sometimes complained to him about this but he tould not 
be so punctual. Punctuality was never an obsession to him. 
He did not like to disturb him bv this sti ict regard for 
punctuality. He had the sense of time. 

One distinguished journalist of Tnclia several years 
ago wrote about him : 

“One of the most astonishing qualities in the charac¬ 
ter of a man of that stature is his intolerance of criticism, 
including ptess comments, which he rarely forgets (or 
forgives),” 

He will.never show his dislike of any one however 
personally distasteful or iiksomc may be. He will not 
give an opportunity to the person to explain what he felt 
about him or her. He keeps that to himself. He is very 
hard to those who arc near him. 

He tolerates too much. In the crowded days of his 
public life he has learnt in the phrase of Burke, “how 
much of an evil it is necessary to tolerate.” 

FAREWELL FROM U. P. 

We can never forget the spontaneous outburst of 
feeling and enthusiasm with which he was accorded fare¬ 
well when he left U. P, on the last day of 1954 to join 
the Central Cabinet. Thy vast upsurge of feeling burst 
forth when it was known in November 1954 that he was 
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to join the Central Cabinet. This had aroused universal 
attention. The minds of die whole country, particularly 
of northern India, were widely agitated. This touched 
the headlines and editorial comments in every paper. 
In recent history there was no such topic which arres¬ 
ted so much attention as the reported news of Pandit 
Pant’s departure fiom U. P. 

Writing editorially the National Herald commented 
thus : 

“It is a tribute to his solid achievements as Chief 
Minister for a long period of seventeen years that Pandit 
Pant leaves the State stable and secure. The adminis¬ 
trative machinery seems to be functioning smoothly and 
there is no political unrest. Pandit Pant’s record as 
Chief Minister is broadly known to the entire country. 
U. P. is not only the largest State hut politically the most 
important for whichever way it swings, the rest of the 
country seems to swing. In major measures like land 
reform and panchayat raj U. P. gave (he lead. On 
the stability of this part of the country depended the 
course of freedom aftei August 15, 1917, and it is widely 
acknowledged that with his capacious mind, mastery of 
administiativc detail, and political shrewdness, in which 
he is, perhaps equalled only by Mr. Rajagopalachari, 
Pandit Pant rode storm after storm with extraordinary 
tact and firmness. On the public platform, he is not 
only eloquent but pungent and popular. In the legisla¬ 
ture, he is a tower of strength, and there are few in this 
country or elsewhere who can equal him in sheer dex¬ 
terity of debate. Not unoften there have been troubles 
within the party, but Pandit Pant has been always the 
smoother and exerted an influence for unity. 

“Pandit Pant will be an immeasurable source of 
strength to the Central Cabinet. With his vast political 
and administrative experience, his amazing skill in debate 
and his unfailing ability to deal with men, he will add 
strength to a cabinet which does not always look strong 
and well equipped in debate. Pandit Pant’s addition to 
the Central Cabinet will mean added compatibility to 
a cabinet which has not shown the maximum amount 
of compatibility. No body else has understood the Prime 
Minister’s policies so well as Pandit Pant or given them 
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his support so steadily, if often unobtrusively On foreign 
affairs Pandit Pant has been foremost in the debates in 
the A. I. C. C. In serving U. P. he has served the 
country well; and in serving the country hereafter he will 
be serving U. P. too.” 

The Hindustan Times, New Delhi observed : 

“Pandit Pant is the wisest and the most experienced 
administrator in the Congress Camp. He is not only 
wcll-vcrscd in provincial administration but has unrivalled 
experience of central politics. Next to Nehru the U. P. 
Chief Minister has been the main exponent of the coun¬ 
try’s foicign policy in the counsels of the Congress. Reso¬ 
lutions on foreign policy have always been piloted by him 
at the quarterly meetings of the all India Congress 
Committee and the annual sessions of the Congress.” 

Since India achieved independence in August 1917 
the responsibilities of Pandit Nehru as Prime Minister 
greatly increased. He wanted to share them with some 
of his trusted friends in whose judgment he could repose 
full confidence. Pandit Nehru approached Pandit Pant 
several times to join him in the Central Cabinet; and 
every time Pandit Nehru yielded. In 1948 after the 
death of Gandliiji when Pandit Nehru felt distressed 
Pandit Pant’s name was mentioned as a likely successor 
of Shammukham Chetty as India Government’s Finance 
Minister. In 1950 Pandit Nehru wanted him again as 
Finance Minister to succeed John Matthai. This time 
he was adamant, but he could not resist the pressure 
of the universal desire to retain him in the province. 
Rightly observed Hindustan Times, “If Pandit Pant 
had not preferred to serve his own State, as Chief 
Minister, he would have been in the Central Cabinet 
long ago.” 

The similar views were expressed by the Statesman : 
“It is no doubt true that Pandit Pant would make an 
able Finance Minister at the Centre. But he is a much 
able Premier and his exit from U. P. politics would not 
only be unthinkable to some, but one that may well 
upset the precarious balance between the groups in the 
Congress Party which he alone has been able to hold 
together.” 
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A Bombay Commercial Journal wrote : 

“Pandit Pant, of course, is well known as a capable 
administrator. He is a man of strong will and common 
sense. He has a practical outlook and his grip of econo¬ 
mics and public finance became evident in the pre-war 
days when the Congress sat on the opposition benches 
in the Central Assembly. He proved himself quite capa¬ 
ble of opposing Sir James Grigg, the then Finance Mem¬ 
ber. But it is doubtful whether his own province will 
be able to spare him.” 

Prior to his going to China in the first week of 
October, 1954, Pandit Nehru in some of his public state¬ 
ments suggested that he should unburden himself of the 
high offices he held. In his letter which he addressed to 
the piesidents of .Provincial Congress Committees and 
provincial Chief Ministers he explained why he thought 
it would be better for him not to function as Prime 
Minister at least for some time as the strain on him had 
been considerable and it was not surprising that he felt 
somewhat tired. He wanted to function with vigour and 
speed. 

After his return from China Pandit Nehru met Pandit 
Pant in the first week of November, 1954, when he went 
to New Delhi to attend the meeting of Congress Working 
Committee. He gave a bit of his mind, his helplessness, 
his predicament in which he found himself. He wanted 
Pandit Pant to join him in the Central Cabinet. He 
needed a person of the stature, calibre, and eminence of 
Pandit Pant to help him in his arduous work as Prime 
Minister, in whom he could repose his full confidence and 
in whose judgment he had full reliance. Without a 
moment’s hesitation Pandit Pant agreed. He had refused 
several times; and he thought that it would not be fair to 
refuse. They had been colleagues and co-workers for more 
than 30 years. They had lived together in prisons. In 
Ahamednagar Fort they were together for about three 
years. A common friend of both wrote thus : 

“Of the part which Pantjihas played in our highest 
councils in the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress it is not for me to speak. But it is 
noteworthy that of all the companions among whom 
Pandit Jawaharlal passed three years of his life in the 
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Ahmednagar Fort he has singled out Pantji.as one 

whom he then learnt to love. That is not a small thing. 
Long incarceration of a jail barrack shows the real mettle 
of the man, the real stnfF of which he is made, and if 
you can stand that test, then you can stand any test 
conceivable.” 

If Pandit Pant had the choice he would have not 
left Uttar Pradesh; but he considered his duty like a 
disciplined soldier to woik where he was mostly wanted 
without any personal consideration or inconvenience. 
Moreover, Pandit Nehiu has been his weakness. In his 
own words which he wiote several years ago : 

“It is my good f>rtune to be Jawahralalji’s colleague 
for many years. We were together in jail more than 
once. The more I have known him, the deeper my 
affection and admiration for him has grown. The nearer 
one comes to his stupendous personality the more deeply 
is one impressed by his greatness. His vast learning, 
indomitable courage, high devotion to duty, unparallccl 
sacrifice, abounding energy and sober statesmanship arc 
well known and universally respected. But the quality 
that endears him to me more than his learning is his 
large-heartedncss. Such sensitiveness as his, comprising 
tolerance and kindness, is a quality raicly seen. Those 
who have seen him in temper on the public stage can 
hardly conceive of the innate humility and deep human 
sympathy he possesses.” 

On the 2nd December evening a crowded meeting of 
the U. P. Legislature Congress Party was held which was 
specially convened to discuss the departure of Pandit 
Pant. There was a record attendance—which indicated 
the gravity of the situation. There were tears in many 
an eye and they were sad on the departure of their leader 
who guided them for the last 30 years. In closed doors 
the meeting continued for more than 2 hours. About 20 
speakers participated and some were so much overwhelmed 
that they broke down. Pandit Pant firmly intervened 
and told the party members to accept the decision of 
the Prime Minister for as soldiers of the Congress it was 
their duty to abide by the wishes of their leader. At 
the conclusion of the meeting the following statement 
was issued : 
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“The U. P. Congress Legislature Party, which met 
here to-night to consider the situation arising out of the 
Chief Minister, Pandit Pant’s going to the Centre, was 
unanimously of the view that Pandit Pant should be 
spared for the State. At the insistence of Pandit Pant, 
however, no formal resolution was moved by the party 
though there Were over 40 resolutions requesting the 
Prime Minister to let the State continue to enjoy the 
leadership of the veteran Statesman. Over 20 speakers 
took part in the discussion. 

“The party was practically of the view that Pandit 
Pant’s presence was absolutely necessary. The party 
also realised that Pandit Nehru’s desire to take Pandit 
Pant to the Central Government was justified in the sense 
that men of Pandit Pant’s ability and capacity were rare 
in the country and Pandit Nehru needed a man of his 
calibre. At the inssitence of Pandit Pant, who explained 
all the reasons under which he had given his assent to go 
to the centre, the party abstained from passing a formal 
resolution to request Pandit Nehru to spare Pandit Pant.” 

Both the Houses of U. P. Legislature assembled on 
the 27th December, 1954 in a special session to bid Pandit 
Pant farewell. There was a record attendance of mem¬ 
bers and the public galleries were crowded. Opposition 
and Treasury benches were united in their loving fare¬ 
well. A large number of speakers in both the Houses 
from all sides participated in paying glowing tributes 
to Pandit Pant. Hafiz Mohd. Ibrahim, who was the 
oldest colleague in the cabinet spoke first. Dr. Sampurna- 
nand, who was elected to succeed Pantji joined in the tri¬ 
butes. He described Pandit Pant as the maker of the 
present U. P.—“one to whom the State owed her pre¬ 
sent position of pre-eminence in the country.” He said 
that Pandit Pant was one of those rare parliamentarians 
in this country who was feared and respected by the 
Treasuiy benches in the days when the executive was 
irremoveable and he led the opposition against it. 

The late Dr. Brijendra Swaroop, one of the eldest mem¬ 
bers of the Bar who joined it in 1901 speaking in the 
Council associated with all the observations made in 
appreciation and admiration of the great and disin¬ 
terested services of Pandit Pant to this State. He said : 
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“Pandit Pant’s profound learning and knowledge 
and deep insight into the springs of human action, his 
persuasive eloquence and ability to sway the man’s judg¬ 
ment, his sanity of judgment and patriotism and above all 
hiswondeful capacity for sustained hard work arc assets 
of inestimable value not only to our State but to the 
country. The departure of such a distinguished adminis¬ 
trator from the State would create a void which I can 
say will be difficult to fill. We all know that Pandit 
Pant never allowed himself to be infected with narrow 
mindedness, of the communalism or sectarianism. He 
always placed national interest above his personal interest 
or the provincial interest. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that Pandit Pant responded to the call of the nation in 
accepting the assignment to the Centre in the larger in¬ 
terest of the country. Pandit Pant’s sagacity and wisdom, 
his character and skill and above all his untiring and 
unceasing efforts for the uplift of the country and for 
its great brilliant future rose him in the public estimation 
and the public life of the country to a height attained 
by a few and surpassed by none probably with the ex¬ 
ception of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. In individual capa¬ 
city there might be some leaders who may be superior 
to Pandit Pant, but in the combination of rare qualities 
of head and heart and in the many sided activities of 
life and above all in the actual output of work none 
excelled him. Pandit Pant’s regime has been characteri¬ 
sed by numerous achievements in the development of the 
State which will always be remembered with a feeling 
of pride and gratitude. It was due to these achievements 
that our State occupies a pre-eminent position in the 
country.” 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad, the eminent historian of India, 
as an independent member of the House said : 

“He occupies now a position second only to that of 
the Prime Minister of India by his unrivalled knowledge 
of public questions, by his mastery of detail, and by 
his unfailing skill in the handling of practical human 
affairs. He has been a great parliamentarian. More 
than a parliamentarian, more than a statesman, more 
than a councillor, and more than a Minister, he shines 
as a man. As a man he is gieater than anybody else. 
Sweet and reasonable, amiable in temper, he is always 
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accessible. You may go to him at any time. He is always 
full of the milk of human kindness. He is always good, 
he is always gentle; be is always generous. 

“Lately, Sir, I have been reading his speeches deli¬ 
vered in the Council and if you read them today, you 
will find that he is a man of natural eloquence, who can 
rise to great heights like the greatest statesmen of other 
countries and this shows his conspicuous ability in doing 
the business of the Parliament. As the Leader of the House, 
members will remember, he never loses his temper. It 
is his serenity, his amiability of temper that has distin¬ 
guished him all his life. 

“He is going to a new sphere of activity. It is not 
new to him because for a man of his genius, for a man 
of great parliamentary capacity, for a man of the extra¬ 
ordinary talents endowed with patriotism, his new duties 
will present no difficulty. There is no position in the 
country which he cannot fill with distinction. When I 
think of him I compare him with othei statesmen of the 
world whom he equals in eloquence, in the splendour of 
genius, in patriotism and in parliamentary skill.” 

He concluded by quoting from a poet whose lines 
very appropriately apply to a distinguished gentleman like 
him : 

“A statesman of soul sincere. 

In duty firm, in honour clear.” 

PRESS PAID WARM TRIBUTES: 

National Herald editorially wrote — 

“After a fortnight of farewells, Pandit Pant had laid 
down the Chief Ministership to take up immense res¬ 
ponsibilities in a wider sphere. The whole-hearted and 
unanimous tribute paid to him in the two houses of the 
legislature gives him an enduring place as a Chief Minis¬ 
ter unrivalled in his popularity and his hold on the 
people. It was a tribute both of admiration and affec¬ 
tion for one whose intellectual qualities were matched 
by the qualities of his heart. 

“The U. P. Congress, whatever its faults, has, inspite 
of extra-ordinary strain, shown unity and cohesion. This 
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has been particularly noticeable in the administration, 
where Pandit Pant’s leadership was outstanding.” 

The Pioneer , Lucknow : 

‘It has to measure up the exacting standards set up 
by the Government under the administrative wizard 
Pt. G. B. Pant who could keep incongruous elements to¬ 
gether by his masterful piescnce.’ 

Hindustan Times, New Delhi : 

“The extra-ordinary tributes paid to Pandit Pant on 
laying down his charge as Chief Minister shows what a 
fund of good-will his successor has inherited and how 
fortunate the State has been under such a gifted guide 
for the past 17 yeais.” 

Statesman, New Delhi : 

"Lucknow has been busy saying farewell to Pandit 
Pant. The many years that he has devoted to public 
service span the most critical period in U. P.’s modern 
history. He has been associated with the U. P. Legis¬ 
lature for over thirty years, starting from a time when 
the established form of government, over which Sir 
Harcourt Butler had lately presided, was already on the 
shadow of vast change. 

"U. P.’s loss of its Chief Minister will be the Central 
Cabinet’s gain. Pandit Pant’s presence will mean help 
for Pt Nehru in his many exacting duties. Pt. Pant 
leaves U. P. in good health. A major political change— 
there has been effected with apparent smoothness. For 
that much credit goes to him.” 

The U. P. Governor speaking at the banquet in 
honour of the outgoing Chief Minister paid a warm 
tribute to Pandit Pant when he said : 

"In going to the Centre, he is maintaining the highest 
tradition of the Gandhian school. He is going there at 
considerable personal inconvenience, for he has worked 
inspite of indifferent health to build up U. P. and I 
can easily realise what he feels in having to leave the 
great work which he is leaving half done. If Gandhiji 
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taught us one thing—it was to subordinate every incli¬ 
nation to the demands ofduty. Like a disciplined soldier 
at the behest of our great leader, the Prime Minister, 
he is going to Delhi, setting a splendid example for 
younger people. Pantji’s great experience, his sanity of 
outlook, his foresight and his constructive statesmanship 
will lend strength to India as a whole.” 

Replying to the tributes paid to him Pandit Pant 
said : 

“I have been overwhelmed by the universal mani¬ 
festation, altogether spontaneous of the affection and 
confidence which has been the main feature of the Press 
as well as of the public, since the news of inv going to 
the Centre found its way to the columns of the Press. 
I have never had any illusions about myself. I know 
my limitations and I know that with growing age and 
infirmity, the handicaps are growing perhap in a geo¬ 
metrical progression. But still all my foibles and short¬ 
comings have been covered by my friends and by those 
who have readily given me their best during the last 
many years that I have been connected, either in public 
life or in the administration of this great, grand and 
glorious State. 

“The idea of parting from Uttar Pradesh is to me 
a fantastic one. How can that be possible. ? Uttar 
Pradesh and I have come to form an integrated orga¬ 
nism. So, wherever I may be, I will be carrying the 
message of Uttar Pradesh, and whenever I come to 
Uttar Pradesh, I shall continue to count upon the muni¬ 
ficent kindness, charity and generosity not only of my 
friend but of the masses along with the classes living in 
this State with a glorious past and I hope with a still 
more glorious future. 

“I know that I can do but little in another sphere 
today. But, luckily or unluckily, I still continue to 
retain the adventurous spirit of youth and with that 
spirit I go forward to have one more trial and to see 
whether old men can surpass the young even at this age. 
That is the only ideal which sustains me and prompts 
me to go away from a place from which I cannot possibly 
be separated.” 
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Pandit Pant recalled : 

VI remember the day when we first took charge of 
the administration in July, 1937. Times have changed. 
It will be difficult for anyone to imagine the circumstan¬ 
ces in which we had to function then. We were trving 
to do our best through what was known as the rigid 
and unbending steel frame in those times. All the 
Secretaries at that time, perhaps excepting one, belonged 
to the alien race. Yet, from the very first day I took 
charge, I called them and spoke to them and I had 
little trouble from my Secretaries since that day. But 
we were in a difficult position because of the anomalous 
constitution under which wc had to work then. There 
were many an occasion when wc had to wrestle with the 
Governor. Sometimes wc thought it would come to the 
physical plane, but it did not culminate. I recollect, 
and recollect with a certain degree of satisfaction, that 
whenever wc had these powers, the Secretaries, the Chief 
Secretary, in particular, always told me that we were 
in the right and the Governor was in the wrong. That 
gave us some moral strength; and he told me that he was 
not speaking to me in secret but that he had made his 
views known to the Governor and had told him that he 
was espousing a wrong cause in a perverse manner. 

“Many were again the occasions when I tendered 
resignations on my own and my colleague’s behalf. At 
one time the resignations were well-nigh or perhaps final¬ 
ly accepted. But Gandhiji applied his magic wand and 
the Governor again invited us in a nice way, expressed 
regret for what had happened, and gave an undertaking 
for good behaviour in future. 

“But those days were really more lively, and in a 
sense, more exciting too. Everyday there was some pro¬ 
blem or other and everyday we were determined to have 
things our own way and we succeeded in having them 
our own way. During those days we did what paved 
the way for our future work. The main pivotal purpose 
of our activity was achievement of swaraj, and we had 
to handle affair in such a way as to enlarge the field 
of our responsibility and to make it impossible for the 
Governor to get rid of us. But in spite of all that our 
personal relations with the Governors were perfectly cor- 
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dial and every Governor treated me with utmost consi¬ 
deration, if not respect. I am an admirer of personal 
qualities; political differences did not come in the way 
of our assessment of personal qualities of individuals, 
and even though as political adversaries wc were arrayed 
against each other, their conduct was honourable.” 

In the chilly morning of December 30 thousands 
gathered at the Charbagh railway station, which was 
tastefully decorated to bid farewell to Pandit Pant. It 
was Lucknow’s memorable farewell to their architect 
after more than a fortnight of farewell parties, lunches, 
dinners and at homes. Over 3000 guests were present 
at the Citizens’ At Home and more than 6000 at the 
Government At Home which was unprecedented in the 
whole life of this province. Lucknow had not witnessed 
such a farewell before. Pandit Pant’s special saloon was 
jammed by the pressing crowd. Several thousand people, 
his Cabinet Colleagues, secretariat and departmental offi¬ 
cers, members of the legislature and citizens began 
assembling at the platform from early morning. We 
travelled with him in his saloon from Lucknow to Bareilly. 
At every station during his journey thousands of people 
from surrounding villages had gathered with Congress flags 
and flowers at the railway platforms and gave him a great 
ovation. He had to get down and thank the waiting 
crowds for their love and assured them that he was with 
them and he simply was shifting his place of work. He 
was overwhelmed by this spontaniety of love and affection 
which was not so witnessed and which was so bountifully 
showered on him. 

Oui train arrived at Bareilly Station three hours late. 
About five thousand people, representatives of all shades of 
opinion, officials, and ladies were waiting at the station in 
a very orderly form. They all cheered and garlanded him. 
Pandit Pant was visibly moved by the crowd. He had 
a very crowded programme for two days. He met 
practically every one, and everybody was touched. He 
told us at the Citizens At Home that the membership of 
the Assembly from Bareilly was only of some days more. 
There was pathetic touch in his words. He spoke at 
Bareilly Citizens farewell function for more than 50 
minutes in a well attended gathering in which more than 
a dozen farewell addresses were presented by different 
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organisations of the city. His speech was very fine and 
touching. He was in a reminiscent mood. He fully 
surveyed his life and his long associations with Bareilly 
since the days of his student life, when he was in legal 
profession; his prison days in Bareilly District Jail with 
Pandit Nehru. Then his associations as their representa¬ 
tive in the Central and U. P. Legisltivc assemblies. He 
made a significant observation. He said that he was put 
to a test. He was not afraid of trials. He had always 
faced them in life with confidence and success. He said 
it was not an act of wisdom to put oncseTon test at this 
age when his physical qualities were not as good. Some 
thought that he was fully equipped for the new work. 
He himself thought otherwise. He welcomed this oppor¬ 
tunity of putting him on test. If he failed their mis¬ 
understandings would be removed. If he succeeded, his 
own misunderstanding would be removed. He had never 
fled from such tests in his life—and also he had never 
failed. He wanted their good wishes. His speech created 
a very profound impression. He was so affectionate and 
so personal. Every one was charmed by its human touch. 

In the night of January, 1, 1955, we bade farewell 
to Pandit Pant at Bareilly station. There was a big 
crowd in that chilly winter night. There were tears in 
every eye. Pandit Pant stood at the door of his saloon 
profusely garlanded. It was a difliult scene. He remain¬ 
ed at the gate for about seven minutes. In that atmos¬ 
phere it was diffieult to stand.Amidst Pandit Pant ki Jai 
he took leave. The door was closed. After five minutes 
there was a great pressure from the side of the parting 
crowd that he should come out. Pandit Pant came out 
at once again. He stood for a couple of minutes, and 
then departed. The crowd waited for some time and 
then dispersed—sad in heart. With his departure one 
chapter is closed and the other opened with the advent 
of the New Year. 

Next morning heartv welcome was accorded to him at 
the Delhi Railway Station. In the early hours of chilly fog 
bound morning hundreds of people had managed to reach 
the station—and many had gone even to Ghaziabad to 
welcome, him.. His saloon was piled with flowers which 
he received in his constituency town of Bareilly and 
from the people on his journey. 
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On January 3, at Rashtrapati Bhawan in the midst 
of Central Ministers Pandit Pant was sworn in as a 
Minister of Union Cabinet by the President, his friend 
and colleague for decades in the Congress Working Com- 
mitte Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

In the first week of February 1955 Pandit Pant resign¬ 
ed from the membership of U.P. Assembly with which he 
was associated as a member for the last thirty years. In 
his formal letter of resignation to Sri A. G. Kher, the 
Speaker of U.P. AsscmblyjPt. Pant wrote: 

“I hereby tender my resignation from the member¬ 
ship of the Assembly from Bareilly city constituency. I 
need not state the circumstances which have impelled me 
to do so. I am thankful to you and other members of the 
Assembly for the kindness and considciation which I 
uniformly received from them all and also from you 
personally 5 *. 

We use the language not of flattery but of sincerity 
and truth when we say that he had maintained the best 
traditions in law and also in public life. He had no love 
for money. TIis outstanding positive quality was his human¬ 
ism. He possessed the qualities which Mark Antony claimed 
for Caesar—austerity and an ascatic way of life. The 
standard which he has all along followed was what he read 
in his law classes, and which he pleaded in courts—the 
standard of “Justice, equity, and good conscience.” 

He was actuated by one desire, one feeling—and 
one ideal that he should employ himself to do something 
good, to leave something better than he found it. He 
works for this noble ideal in the spirit of high idealism 
and he realises them into realism. 

Writing to his life long fiiend, fellow lawyer and 
afterwards a colleague. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju he 
said: (20. 10. 47). 

“I do not attach undue importance to life in general 
and still less to my own. On the other, I do not regard it 
as a result of evil itself, nor as a punishment. Whether 
the world is a prison and the cessation of life tantamounts 
to release from it, I have no knowledge. It is difficult 
to say exactly what constitutes life or what is its essence; 
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but the negative is certainly true—neither inaction nor 
inertia is the sign of life. Motion, energy, action are 
its inseparable threads. I am willing to live so long as I 
can be of some active service without being too much of 
a burden on others. I would hate to live merely as a 
drone or as a parasite, though I am not sure if some 
would not regard as such even now.” 



CHAPTER II 

EARLY LIFE 

The State which is now called Uttar Pradesh is 
geographically the heart of India. It is one of the ingre¬ 
dient states of the Indian Republic and has always occu¬ 
pied an important place in the history of the country. 
It has been the cradle of religious, cultural, historical 
and political movements and represents the best synthe¬ 
sis of Hindu and Muslim cultures. Its language to-day 
is the language of the Republic. The two provinces of 
Agra and Oudh were combined in 1877 and twenty-five 
years later the combined area became known as the 
United Provinces. 

To the north are lofty Himalayas covered with 
eternal snow. Their loftiest peaks can be scon from a 
great distance; Mt. Everest 29,002 ft, Nanga Paivat 
26,000 ft, Nanda Devi 25,000 and Dhulagiri 26,000 ft. 
They abound in magnificent sceneries and one is simply 
charmed by the picturesque beauty. One great English 
civilian who was employed in Kumaon for ten years in 
his earlier part of his life and spent many summers in 
the higher regions of the Himalays wrote : 

“I have seen much of European mountains, but in 
stupendous sublimity, combined with magnificent and 
luxuriant beauty, I have seen nothing that can be com¬ 
pared with the Himalays.” 

The Kumaon Division which is situated in the north 
in the Himalayan tract includes three districts of Almora, 
NainiTal and Garhwal with an area of more than 12,000 
square miles. Its whole surface is covered by mountains, 
which rise with strange suddenness. In one of its valleys 
lies the most beautiful lake of India around which the 
queen of hill stations, the city of Naini Tal, is situated. 

In the opening years of the 19th century the British 
Government gained the most valuable portion comprising 
the present Kumaon Division under its control by the 
treaty of Sigauli which closed the Nepal War in 1815. 
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In c<*rly times Kumaon was divided into small princi¬ 
palities. The first dynasty to achieve consolidated domi¬ 
nion over Kumaon was the Chand dynasty. The tradi¬ 
tional founder of this dominion was Som Chand of Jhunsi, 
on the Ganges near Allahabad, who in about the 7th 
century mariied the daughter of Katyuri Raja, then 
holding sway in the interior of Kumaon. Champawat 
in Almora district and the land in the Tarai and Bhabar 
in Naim Tal district were given as the lady’s dowry. 
Champawat was thus the nucleus ftom which the Chand 
Dominion expanded over the whole of Kumaon. 

Pants originally belong to Maharashtra and they are 
brahmins of high (lass. The ancestors of Pandit Pant— 
Jai Dev Pant of Bhardwaj Gitra, during the reign of 
Chand Kings in the 10th century, came to north for a 
pilgrimage to Badrinath. He was accompanied by his 
sister’s husband, Dinkcr Rao Pant and one Surya Dixit. 
They visited the holy places, and were so much attracted 
by the beautiful sights, bracing climate and the pretty 
panoi mu of tbc snow clad mountains that they abandoned 
the idea of returning. They visited the court of the then 
ruler of Gungoli, who honoured them and asked them 
to stay in his court. They thus settled there, and since 
then twenty five generations have passed. Punts are now 
classed in foui sects after the names of four brothers 
who received recognition in the conns of Kumaon rulers. 
The descendants of the fust three Pant families arc strictly 
vegetal inns. Pants, though do not cat meat, but inter- 
matry with Tiwaris, Josh is, Pandcys and Bhatts. Their 
women irrespective of their gotra do not cat meat. Their 
daughteis may, if thev like, eat meat after their marria¬ 
ges in the families of their husbands. Pants produced 
many notable st holms, poets and physicians. 

In the year 1887 in the wings of the .snow covered 
mountains of the Himaluys in the Almora district on 
September 10, Anant Chaudas, in a small village in a 
far remote northern corner—called by the name Khoot 
in the valley of Shayahidcvi Hill in humble surroundings 
saw the bii tli of this dynamic personality who was to rule 
the heaits of millions and was to play such a great part 
in the history of his country. 

The year 1887 marked the beginning of an epoch in 
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the history of modern India. The whole world stood at 
the verge of a new era. It was the year of the first 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s rule. It saw the rise of new 
nationalism in India and new Trade Unionism in Eng¬ 
land. The Indian National Congress was only a baby 
of two years. Gandhiji had passed his Matriculation 
Examination. Gladstone, Gobdcn and Bright were 
breathing a new spirit of liberalism in British politics. 
The thinkers like Mill, Spencer and Carlyle were revolu¬ 
tionising society with new theories of social reconstruc¬ 
tion. In this year two great institutions were established 
which had profound association with the future life of 
Pandit Pant; first the foundation of the Allahabad 
University from which he graduated and other the esta¬ 
blishment of the U.P. Legislative Council. The latter was 
the scene of his laurels, of which he was the leader for more 
than 35 years, first in opposition and afterwards on the 
Treasury benches. It was the arena of his joys, ofnis 
triumphs, of his great speeches in memorable debates. 

The father of the child, Pandit Manorath Pant, was 
in government service in Garhwal district and therefore, 
was away from his home village. Shortly after the mother 
moved with the little child and her elder daughter to 
her maternal village Chakata, near Bhimtal, nine miles 
from Naini Tal. His four years were spent in this village, 
noted for its beauty and sceneries, surrounded by lakes 
like Nau-kachiyatal—“the lake of nine corners”. 

At the age of four he came to Almora to live with 
his maternal grand-father, Rai Bahadur Badri Dutt 
Joshi who was Judicial Officer of Kumaon. His father 
was still in Garhwal, and it was not possible f>r him 
to take the family there. He came to Almora often. 
His maternal grand-father looked after his elementary 
education. 

Young Govind showed considerable aptitude for stu¬ 
dies at school. He passed his Middle examination in the 
first division. He also secured a first division in the 
Matriculation Examination. In his English paper there 
was a question—“What is a maiden speech ?”. The boy 
then little knew that he would often make and hear the 
maiden speeches. He remembered the some ingenious 
answers given by the students who answered a maiden 
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speech as “a female speech,” “a speech made by a maid,” 
“a well made speech,” “a speech in chaste language,” 
and “a speech as one requiring a great deal of consider- 


At the dawn of the 20th century, India was struggling 
with new ideas, new hopes, new aspirations and new 
ambitions. This was the period of national Renaissance. 
Lord Curzon was then the Governor-General. He was 
a great reformer. He was also a great imperialist. In 
his time he had launched the biggest reforms of the 
century. He laid the foundation of the nation building 
departments for improving the lot of the toiling masses 
and increasing the material prosperity of the country. 
He arrived in India with a programme of twelve reforms. 
In his first budget speech in 1899 he made a mention of 
twelve subjet ts of his original programme which he doubled 
afterwards. All our reforms originated in his days and 
they arc imperishable monument of his genius, ability 
and imagination. For generations land revenue policy 
was the subject of bitter controversy. The Government 
was charged with taking an undue share of the produce 
of the soil. R. C. Dutt, whose works—“The Economic 
History of India”—under early British rule and Victorian 
age- hud stirred the young minds, wrote a scries of open 
letters. Lord Curzon enunciated the Government’s policy 
in his famous resolution of 1902. lie appointed various 
committees and commissions for improvement in agri¬ 
culture, co-operation, irrigation and university education. 
He realised the extent of the evil of the agriculturists’ 
indebtedness, which he had characterised as “a canker 
eating into the vitals of the national life.” To give them 
relief he enacted legislation and started co-operative credit 
societies and also created agricultural banks. He estab¬ 
lished an Imperial Agriculture Department. He founded 
the Agriculture Institute at Pusa for agricultural education 
and research. He secured a donation of £40,000 from 
a generous American friend. 

Legislation was enacted to facilitate the reconstruction 
of the universities. Police was over-hauled. Commerce 
and Industry Departments were created. India was flooded 
by bounty fed beet sugar from the continent while its 
great sugarcane languished. 
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Much was done in his time. “No Viceroy has ever 
played a part larger than the part played by Lord 
Gurzon” wrote Lovett in his History of Indian Nationalist 
Movement. It was an irony of history that a man of 
such tremendous intellect, great energy and profound 
vision should be a tragic figure in history. The partition 
of Bengal so much agitated the minds of the people and 
gave a great flip to Indian Nationalism. He did not 
follow the advice which he gave. “The first temptation 
that you should avoid,” he told the graduates of the 
University of Calcutta in February, 1902, “is that of 
letting words be your masters instead of being masters of 
your words.” But the knowledge of the existence of a 
particular pitfall is not always sufficient to prevent a 
man from stumbling into it. He himself fell down 
when he attacked the ethics of the East and wounded 
the feelings of the people by his uncalled for sweeping 
indictment. 

The chief danger of which Curzon warned his young 
audience was a temptation to minimise the importance 
of adhering rigidly, in all the varied circumstances of 
life, to truth. There were many guises in which this 
particular temptation presented itself. Flattery was one, 
vituperation was another. Flattery was only too often 
a deliberate attempt to deceive—to get something out 
of some one else by playing upon the commonest foible 
of human nature. But it seemed to him that in India 
the danger of the opposite extreme was greater still. He 
exhorted. “Let those who were now going further from 
the portals of the university be on their guard against 
these dangers. Do not exaggerate; do not flatter; do not 
slander; do not impute; but turn naturally to truth as 
the magnets to the pole.” 

Curzon was enunciating a great truth which he want¬ 
ed to advise his young friends. All would have been well 
if he would have stopped there. He continued and laid 
considerable emphasis on the fact that the highest ideal 
of truth was to a large extent a western conception. He 
said : “But undoubtedly truth took a high place in the 
moral codes of the west before it had been similarly 
honoured in the East.” 
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This gave rise to a storm of denunciation. In the 
next day’s edition an enterprising sub-editor of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika turned the tables by publishing the follow¬ 
ing extract fiom Lord Gurzon’s book ‘Problems of the 
Far East’ : 

“Before proceeding the royal audience I enjoyed an 
interview with the President of the Korean Foreign office 

. I remember some of his questions and answers. 

Having been particularly warned not to admit to him 
that I was only thirty-three years old, an age to which 
no respect attaches in Korea, when he put to me the 
straight question, ‘How old arc you ?’ I unhesitatingly 
replied, ‘Forty’. 

“Dear me,’ he said ‘you look very young for that. 
How do yon account for it. ?’ 

“By the fact,’ I replied, ‘that I have been travel¬ 
ling for a month in the superb climate of His Majesty’s 
Dominions.’ 

“Finally he said to me, ‘I presume you are a near 
relative of Her Majesty the Queen of England.’ 

“No’, I replied ‘I am not.’ 

‘‘But observing the look of disgust that passed over his 
countenance, I was fain to add, ‘I am, however, as yet 
an unmairied man with which unscrupulous suggestion 
I completely regained the old gentleman’s favour.” 

This caused great sensation, and this self-admission 
condemned Lord Curzon. 

Tliis passage was omitted from the later editions of 
the book. Lord Cuizon had not the slightest intention 
to insult the Indian people. The whole incident was 
most unfortunate. He said it at a time, and his indis¬ 
cretion condemned him when the atmosphere of hostility 
was fostered against him in India and England. 

Four months later with echoes of the clamour still 
ringing in his cars he gave vent to his feelings of astonish¬ 
ment in a letter to the Secretary of State for India : 
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“My convocation address to Bengali students.was 

travestied as an attack upon the character and scriptures 

of the entire nation.A more unscrupulous and 

mendacious agitation it is impossible to conceive.” 

Such were the times and such were the feelings which 
agitated the minds of students. Henry George’s ‘Progress 
and Poverty’ made a tremendous impression in U.S.A. 
and Britain. No book ever written on the social prob¬ 
lems made so many converts. Economic facts and 
theories have never been presented in such an attractive 
way. The author was not a socialist but his book led 
many to socialism. Student Pant quoted from this book 
while speaking in debates. He felt that so long as the 
social system was based upon exploitation, the mass of the 
people remained poor. Poverty according to him was 
the greatest social evil. To eradicate was the greatest 
problem. 

He passed his Intermediate examination in 1905 
from the Ramsay College, Almora. This college which 
has done immense service for the cause of education in 
the far off hill districts of U.P. was commenced m 1850 
by the Rev. J. H. Budden on behalf of the London 
Missionary Society. In 1871, the handsome building in 
which it is housed was opened. Rev. E. S. Oakley was 
its principal and professor of English and many of us read 
his English text books in our school days. Rathee was 
the teacher in Mathematics. Pant secured a scholarship 
in the Intermediate examination and his people decided 
to send him to Allahabad. In the Intermediate class he 
was known as Govind Ballabh Maharashtra. 





CHAPTER III 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY DAYS 
(1905-09) 

“Allahabad has always held a position of unsurpassed 
eminence in the annals of our country. Several of our 
foremost leaders were born here. Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
idol of the people, who is steering the ship of State with 
consummate skill against many opposing forces also has 
his home in Allahabad. Allahabad has seen the synthesis 
of the culture of India from the days the Aryans settled 
here. Prayag, ‘the place of sacrifice,’ has fully main¬ 
tained its traditions by its varied and great sacrifiees on 
the altar of freedom. Here we have a number of great 
relics, full of archaeological interest and importance. Just 
close to us is the Bharadwaj Ashram, the hermitage where 
thousands of years ago Rishi Bharadwaj entertained Ram 
and Lakshin an. There within the fort founded by Akbar 
on the banks of the Ganges and the Jamuna stands the 
pillar of Asoka. And not far from it one sees what is 
known as the Proclam ition Pillar. These monuments 
remind us of the various epochs of India’s history and 
embrace within their compass the myriad events and 
happenings of several centuries.” 

—Pandit Pant in his Com cent ion Address, 1946. 

In the year 1995 when Pt. Pant w i> nearly eighteen 
years of a ire, he went to join Muir Central College of 
Allahabad for further studies. The College was one of 
the premier constituent colleges of the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity. It was founded in 1870-71 by Sir William Muir, 
built in a modified saraeenic style. Jennings was the 
Principal of the College who continued upto 1913. Pant 
had Mathematic-, and Politics with English as his subjects. 
Randle and A.C. Mukerji were his teachers in English 
and Homersham Cox and Umesh Chand Ghosh in Mathe¬ 
matics. Cox who died in 1918 was not only a mathe¬ 
matician of veiy exceptional capacity but also brought 
an incisive mind to bear on all questions affecting the 
University. The teachers were of high character and in¬ 
fluenced students greatly. 
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Student Pant got a room in the Macdonell Hindu 
Boarding House. It was then built by the efforts of 
Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. He took great interest in 
the welfare of the inmates of the hostel. Now this Hostel 
is named after Malaviyaji and has been converted into a 
Tutorial University College, the opening ceremony of 
which was performed by Pt. Pant in 1949. The students 
had the opportunity to meet Malaviyaji at his house. 
He used to come to the Hostel very frequently. Thus 
the students were influenced and inspired by his lofty 
idealism, his highly critical and cultivated mind, by his 
noble example and precept. 

Forty years later at the death of Malaviyaji, speaking 
in U. P. Assembly Pt. Pant with tears in his eyes in a 
reminiscent mood paid the following respectful tribute: 

“It is difficult for me to pay my humble tribute to 
the memory of the late Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
one of the greatest of men ever born and one at whose 
feet I received my first lesson in public life. He was 
one about whom one could say that the elements com¬ 
bined to invest him with a perfect personality. In him 
were combined all those virtues which go to make a man 
a gentleman and a great man. He devoted more than 
sixty years of his active life to the service of the people 
of this country. Every minute of his existence was dedi¬ 
cated to the betterment of the lot of the people of India 
as a whole. He combined in himself gentleness with firm¬ 
ness. He was pure in thought, pure in mind, pure in 
character, pure inaction and pure in behaviour. If there 
was anyone about whom one could say that he never 
consciously did anything wrong, it was, I believe, revered 
Pandit Malaviya. He represented and embodied in him¬ 
self the ancient. culture of this land in all its 
richness and all its varieties. Though orthodox in his 
views, he was never sectarian nor narrow minded. He 
possessed the most liberal outlook and over-flowed with 
that milk of human kindness and sympathy which one 
rarely finds in human nature. He was a doughty fighter 
in the cause of Swaraj and independence. There was 
no good cause which did not receive his loving assistance 
and sympathy. Where he did not work himself actively 
he placed those who wanted to work in a good cause. 
Neither the young nor the old had ever any dread of 
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that great man and they all approached him. Even 
the students of schools and colleges approached him as 
one would have approached one’s own father and they 
never met at his hands anything except affection and 
kindliness. lie was a great orator and his silver tongue 
oiatory was the by-word not only in our land but also 
in countries outside. He was of the sweetest of men 
endowed with that reasonableness and regard for other 
men’s point of view which marked a cultured man from 
a fanatic. He had that profound faith in the destinies 
of our country which ever made him a robust optimist 
even in the midst of dense gloom. He devoted his talents 
exclusively to the service of others; his activities were not 
confined to the political field alone. His name will ever 
be ensluined in the history of this country as one of the 
most distinguished architects of modern India. He built 
up many institutions but one which claimed most of his 
attention in the latter part of his life is the Banaras 
Hindu University which will be a monument of his energv, 
his zeal, his patriotism, his constructive genius and the 
influence which he commanded over all sections of the 
people in this country. I find it difficult to say more 
about him. In fact I had to exercise a great degree of 
restiaint on myself in order to be able even to utter 
these few words. His soul will ever be there to inspire 
us and with his blessings we will soon achieve the goal 
fir which he worked, for which he lived and for which 
lie died.” 

The minds of the people were agitated on the Bengal 
paitition issue. Seventh August 1905 was observed for 
bovcott of foreign goods and the students at Allahabad 
had taken enthusiastic interest in it. The 21st session of 
the Indian National Congress was held at Banaras in 
December 1905 under the presidentship of Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. Student Pant went to Banaras to attend the 
Congress session as a volunteer. This was the first 
occasion of his life to witness such a political gathering, 
and it influenced his young mind. The feelings of that 
time were aptly mirrored in the introduction to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Banaras Congress Session published then. 
It said “India was declared to be distracted, disconten¬ 
ted, despondent, the victim of many misfortunes, political 
and others.” 
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Gokhale came to Allahabad in February 1907 when 
Pant was in the B. A. final class. He addressed a public 
mectingwhich was presided byPt. Motilal Nehru. Gokhale 
spoke for more than an hour on the work that lay before 
them. The speech had a profound efFect on Pant. He 
mentioned it twenty years after in his address at the 
U.P. Political Conference in 1927. In his speech Gokhale 
had advised that the service of the motherland should 
become a great and overmastering a passion and that 
young men should give up all thought of personal 
advancement and devote themselves in the spirit of sacri¬ 
fice to the service of the motherland. Pant decided to 
carve out an independent profession for himself. The 
wish of his elders was that he should become a deputy 
collector but he pressed to be a lawyer. He began pub¬ 
lic speaking outside the princints of the University. He 
made speeches at the Kumbh Mela. The university 
authorities took a serious view and disallowed him to 
take the examination. He thought that a year was lost 
but due to the inteivention of prominent persons he was 
permitted at the last moment. 

He joined the LL.B. class in 1907. The Law Depart¬ 
ment of the Muir Central College was converted into the 
School of Law of the Allahabad University, and his was 
the first batch. Prof. R. K. Sorabji was its principal. 
Dr. M. L. Agrawal, afterwards an authority on U.P. 
Tenancy Law, Mohanlal Nehru were the teachers. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru was also on the teaching staff for 
some time. He stood first in Law final examination and 
was awarded Lumsden Gold Medal. 

He took a leading part in the debates. He spoke 
without a trace of nervousness and in a convincing 
manner with apt quotations. He quoted from memory. 

The study of mathematics made him an exact man. 
It gave him a good mental training for his later life. He 
swayed the young audiences—as he has done afterwards— 
to his point of view. He participated in a debate expres¬ 
sing the view that India's financial condition had deterio¬ 
rated under the British rule. Prof. Sorabji while addres¬ 
sing the gathering in the course of his concluding obser¬ 
vations, complimenting student Pant on his magnificent 
performance, remarked that one day Pant would be the 
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the Premier of India. This was said 45 years ago when 
no one could visualise that one day India would attain 
that status. IIow true proved the prophecy of Prof. 
Sorabji, made at a time when the horizon of Indian 
political scene was so hazy. 

This was a happy period of his life. The Allahabad 
years were among the richest. He while inaugurating the 
Allahabad University Law Society in November 1949 
recalled some events that took place nearly 40 yeais ago. 
He pointed out that when he was a student of law, the 
Law College had no building of its own. Law classes 
used to meet in one of the quarters of the Muir Central 
College. They had also no hostel of their own, but used 
to live in a house on the Katra Road which had been 
converted into a hostel now. He said that they lived in hard 
times; but the circumstances in which they worked had at 
least one merit. They had to be hardy and they had an 
atmosphere of a public school. He added,“I wonder if any 
other institution has ever enjoyed that spirit of comra¬ 
deship, mutual trust and the espirit de corps which was 
our good luck to enjoy in those days. We realised that 
man lived not by bread alone. Those were pleasant days 
and in universities then they enjoyed that vivacity, that 
vitality, that vigour which perhaps one did not enjoy at 
least to the same degiee today. Wo worked with labour 
and with faith and we enjoyed life in a wholesome man¬ 
ner— in a manner which tended to help us and which 
enabled us to help otheis then and possibly later. The 
College in which we had our education docs not exist 
anywheie in biick and mortar to-day. I am not sure 
if the environments, the spirit and the atmosphere, which 
we had then, are now really permeating the precincts 
of the Law College.” 

“If I were asked,” continuoiPandit Pant, “which were 
the best moments of my life, 1 would say that barring 
the time I spent in prison, the most useful and construc¬ 
tive part of my life was in the Law College.” 

A mention may be made of Pant’s contemporaries 
at the Allahabad University College. Sri Purushottam Das 
Tandon who had graduated in 1904 was in the College 
for M.A. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, who was senior to 
him by one year, now Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, 
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was the Minister of Justice in his first cabinet in 1937 
and also in the second cabinet in 1946. Har Govind 
Pant who afterwards become the Deputy Speaker of U.P. 
Assembly and died of food poisoning in 1957 when he was 
M.P. was all along with him. So was Acharya Narendra 
Dev and Fazl Ali. 

Student Pant was a voracious reader. His speed of 
reading was high and he thoroughly grasped the subject. 
Bankim Chandra Chatter]i’s famous novel ‘Ananda Math’ 
(Monastery of Joy; created a great impression on him. 
Though written many ycais previously then became the 
most widely read book and several translations of it appear¬ 
ed in English and other Indian languages. The famous song 
‘Bande Malram’ in this book became so popular that it 
came to occupy the place of a national anthem and many 
sacrificed their lives for it. In July 1952, Pandit Pant 
was in Dehradun for a holiday when he saw the film 
based on the novel ‘Ananda Math’ and was taken 
to those old days when it inspired him. 

To create a patriotic sentiment among the younger 
generation Joseph Mazzini was put as the ideal of the 
Indian patriots. His writings were read with great interest. 
He was the symbol of the down-trodden races, who 
exhibited in his own life and character an example of 
heroic self-sacrifice, of noble self-endurance, of burning 
love for mankind and of steadfast hatred for tyranny. 

He devoted much of his time in reading outside books. 
He had read the works of Digby, Dadabhai, Ramesh 
Ghand Dutt, Ranade, Spencer and Mill. He liked the 
novels of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and Marie Corelli. 
Mill’s works like ‘Liberty’ and ‘Subjection of women’ had 
effect on his views. He once quoted Mill in the course 
of a debate: “The Government of a people by itself 
has a meaning and a reality; but such a thing as govern¬ 
ment of one people by another people does not, and 
cannot, exist. One people may keep another for its own 
use, a place to make money in a human cattle firm to 
be worked for the profits of its own inhabitants.” 

Mill’s essay on Liberty was a manifesto against des¬ 
potism of all kinds and was one of the most eloquent 
and persuasive arguments ever written for social and 
political freedom. His whole outlook was guided by this 
noble essay. 
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When he was only J2 years old he developed love 
for newspaper reading. In his college, university and 
lcter days he continued his habit of reading several news¬ 
papers and journals. The first thing which he does is 
this reading of newspapers. This habit still lasts and 
to-day, how busy he may be, he reads about eight daily 
newspapers every day. He never misses anything. His 
eyes are so trained—that they will hardly miss a trifling 
thing. 

To Allahabad days he read Sir George Allen’s 
‘Pioneer’ Motilal Ghoshc’s ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ and 
Surendra Nath Banerji’s ‘Bengalee’. 

On the occasion of ceremony of 85th year of the 
publication of the ‘Pioneer’ on April 21, 1948 Pandit 
Pant sent the following message: 

“My acquaintance with the Pionetr goes back to the 
dim past. I have perhaps known it longer than those 
who arc c losely associated with it to-day. Tt was the only 
daily paper in our province till the ‘Leader’’ was started 
by icvered Milaviyaji and Motilalji about 40 years ago. 
Li those days it was virtually identified with the steel- 
frame and it was legarded as the aceicdited mouth-piece 
of arrogant impciiaMsm and stiff conservatism. Like 
everything else the Pioneer too has changed during the 
last decide or two. With the replacement of foreign rule 
by Indian dem icracy while retaining some of its charac¬ 
teristics it has adopted a new role and its sympathies now 
seem to lie more with the opposition than with the Govern¬ 
ment. I am however one of its regular readers.” 

In December 1916 when Pt. Pant visited Allahabad 
University Amar Nath Jhn, Vice-Chancellor, welcomed 
him with the following words: 

“It is our great fortune that we have Hon’blc Pt. Pant 
to address us. We welcome him not so much because 
he is the Premier of these provinces, nor because he is a 
Statesman. We welcome him as one of our graduates. 
Nearly 40 years ago he was admitted to his degree and 
two years later he was awarded the most coveted Lums- 
den Gold Medal for standing first in the LL.B. examina¬ 
tion of 1909. He continues to occupy the first position.” 
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In 1947 the Diamond Jubilee of the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity was celebrated with great enthusiasm. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa was 
conferred on Pandit Pant. The following citation was 
read by the Dean of the Faculty of Law : 

“I present to you the Hon’ble Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, a distinguished graduate of the University. He 
has been a foremost figure in the country’s public life. 
He was the first Premier of the United Provinces and 
successfully demonstrated that skill in debate can be 
combined with skill in administration. He is firm without 
obstinacy, and gentle without being weak. He is held 
in high regard even by those who differ from him for 
his uprightness, for his unrivalled mastery over the in¬ 
tricacies of Indian finance and for his leadership.” 

0,1 January 28, 1949, at the Special G invocation of 
the Lucknow University Pandit Pant was lustily cheered 
by the young audience when he was presented to take 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. The cheers were the 
loudest; and it was an indication that in how great 
esteem he was held by the people and the youth of the 
country. H.E. Shrimati SarojniNaidu, Chancellor of the 
University, who presided, and it was her last public 
appearance, speaking of Pandit Pant said that she was 
reluctant to pay any compliments “for if I begin praising 
my Premier, it will be offering bribes.” She described 
him as the living symbol of vigilencc, and added that 
“he is the jewel among the Premiers.” 

Pandit Pant was described in the citation thus : 

“His independent spirit could not remain restrained 
within the narrow confines of success at the bar, and 
the call of the service and sacrifice for the motherland 
found him in the forefront of the battle for freedom. 
The battle is won, but the triumph has brought him 
no rest. He bears unwearied on his massive shoulders 
the burden of the biggest province which is grateful to 
him for his exclusive devotion to it. He is a high-ranking 
statesman, a great financial expert, and is unrivalled as 
a parlimentarian. Gilmin the midst of severest trials, 
he is one of the ablest administrators, the country has 
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produced and is highly recognised as one of the foremost 
sons of m idem India. This province is justly proud of 
a great man of his stature and in honouring him, the 
University is honouring one whose personality, life and 
achievement-, will inspiic generations to come.” 

Oil December 2, 1918, only a month before Lucknow 
University Special Convocation, Banaras Hindu University 
held a Special Convocation and the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, honoris causa was conferred on Pandit Pant. 
The citation mentioned : 

“One who has long compelled the admiration of 
critical assemblies, lie has won the respect even of those 
who differ from him. lie hold the supreme position in 
this piovince alike in administration and in the affections 
of the people. A fine speaker, and a skilled debater, 
he is also a mister of finance, not disdaining the use of 
decimals and even vulgar fractions. He is the first ser¬ 
vant of the State in action fiithful and in honour clear.” 

On February 27, 1950, Aligaih Muslim University in 
its convocation conferred the Degree of Doctor of Laws on 
Pandit Paul and Agia University conferred the degree 
of Dm tor of Laws honoris causa on him at its Silver 
Jubilee Convocation on December 6, 1952. 

Pandit Pant does not appreciate when he is addressed 
as Doctor. When a speakei referred to him as Dr. Pant, 
he very humorously remarked : “1 have been all along 

a patient. I have no physical strength to bear the bur¬ 
den of a doctor.” Tic has never allowed it to be written 
before his name. 




CHAPTER IV 

LAWYER 

“Lawyers have occupied a conspicuous place in our 
public life. In fact with the advent of democracy, lawyers 
came to dominate over the political life of our country. 
Even before democracy took birth, lawyers took a promi¬ 
nent part in the struggle for democracy. Law is after 
all the foundation of civilised life.” 

—Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
inaugurating the 2nd U.P. Lawyers 
Conference in 1946 at Lucknow. 

Pandit Pant topped at his law examination at the 
Allahabad University and decided to adopt law as his 
profession. He viewed law as a noble profession, and bar 
ofFered a career which would enable him to enter public 
life. He looked upon the bar as a source of leadership 
where he could maintain his independence. A great attrac¬ 
tion was that it was a road to public service. He was 
full ofenthusiasm for public work. He had all the quali¬ 
ties that we associate with youth—ardour, earnestness, 
capacity for hard work, determination to succeed, and 
confidence. Law fascinated him. His people at home 
wanted him to go to the government service. When he 
was a student ofB.A. class he had decided that he would 
adopt an independent profession and he chose law. He 
made his choice,—a right choice. He was fully equip¬ 
ped for a Lawyer’s profession. He had eloquence. He 
had knowledge of human nature and of law. 

He knew that there was no short cut to success at 
the bar. Law is an exacting profession. A steady 
practice can only be developed by energy and ability. 
“The first years at the bar are of great importance”, as 
he once mentioned to young lawyers, “It is a test to 
them, to their energy, to their patience, and to their 
intellect. Then methods are developed, technique ac¬ 
quired and right habits were formed which stood them 
in life and which were a source of their success in other 
walks of life.” 
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He had full confidence in himself. In course of time 
he became the most adroit and successful advocate. 
He came to the forefront by dint of merit. He was 
a lawyer of a very high calibre. It can be said of 
him that he was equalled by few and was surpassed 
by almost none. He was the greatest lawyer who 
ever set foot in Kumaon courts. His career at the bar 
was one of almost unclouded brilliance, who had marvel¬ 
lous industry and matchless knowledge of details, who 
observed and inculcated higher professional standards. He 
felt that a man’s livilihood should not be the whole of 
a man’s business. He earned a lot and spent a lot. He 
never kept any personal account. He had a charitable 
heart and helped the helpless. He had qualities which 
pointed to a potential success as a leader at the bar— 
sound judgment, absolute integrity, dauntless courage and 
a desire to serve. As a lawyer he soon built a lucrative 
practice and his success at the bar was very rapid. He 
possessed the greatest analytical intellect. His learning 
and forensic skill were proveibial. Throughout his career 
it was his practice to put his several hours work on 
his briefs. He must have complete command of every 
detail in the most complicated cases. He would study 
with punctilious care all the case law on every aspect of 
his brief. He would understand the weakness of his 
opponent’s case, attack it and finish him. He was thorough 
and always straight-forward. He was always scrupulously 
fair, just and generous to his opponents. Nothing is so 
ingratiating as good manners to disarm antagonism and 
enlist sympathy. He never yielded on essentials. He 
acted in his life on the words of a distinguished British 
Lord Chancellor Eldon who said to succeed as a lawyer 
one must work like a horse, and live like a hermit. This 
was the secret of his phenomenal success. 

The qualities which he inculcated as a lawyer were 
the foundation ofhis success which he achieved in wider 
fields and the strength which enabled him to bear the 
heavier responsibilities with distinction. To be a good 
statesman and administrator, one must be a good lawyer. 
Life in the law courts inculcates a deep sense of realism, 
and a constant witnessing of the intricate working of 
human mind and emotions. Lawyer’s profession makes 
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capable of grasping the real problem. The real founda¬ 
tion of his life was laid in the law courts where he acqui¬ 
red the great virtues of life. It enabled him to acquire 
the capacity of departmentalising his mind—the ability 
to turn his attention completely to the matter in hand to 
the exclusion of other pre-occupations, which enabled him 
to carry the weight of varied interests. That has stood him 
in his parliamentary career and in administrative field. 

Law is a practical business. He has the power to 
discern—the shape of things to come. He was never taken 
by surprise or at a loss to counter any move of his oppo¬ 
nents. Surely he is the man who can sec the coming 
events. He had clarity and insight, summed them up 
and presented to the courts in words which arrested their 
attention and left a clear impression. He was a powerful 
and effective cross examiner. He had immense patience. 
He would never be tired, nor tire the court; but of course 
tire the witness. Cross examination docs not mean exa¬ 
mining crossly. He used to arrest the attention of the 
court in the first sentence. Manner and matter were two 
things which were important to the advocate. It is the 
art of persuasion which we call advocacy. His manner 
was cool and collected. He was meticulously polite. He 
was courteous without being obsequious. His most deadly 
cross examination was invariably the most courteous. If 
he had a number of points in his favour, he would bring 
out the best one early. If he would have to attack, he 
would attack the weakest point first. If he had a useful 
admission, he would keep it in cold storage—and at 
the right moment he would flung it at the opponent and 
would finish him. 

The surest way to success, according to him, is to 
act at all times to the highest standards of professional 
integrity. In law, as in business, ‘honesty is the best 
policy’. Simplicity, sincerity and moderation were the 
traits which he got by the profession of law. He learnt 
work was the sum and substance of life. Referring to 
the task of lawyers, once speaking to the law student', 
he recalled the advice given by Dr. Johnson which he read 
as a student in the then popular book—‘Boswell’s Johnson’: 

“Sir, a lawyer has no business with the justice or 
injustice of the cause which he undertakes, unless his 
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client asks his opinion, and then he is bound to give it 
honestly. The justice or injustice of the cause is to be 
decided by the judge. Consider, Sir; what is the purpose 
of courts of justice ? It is that every man may have 
his cause fairly tried, by men appointed to try causes. 

A lawyer is not to tell what he knows to be a lie; he 
is not to produce what he knows to be a false deed; 
but he is not to usurp the province of the jury and 
of the judge and determine what shall be the effect of 
evidence—what shall be the result of legal argument.” 

He said that the law was based on reason and rea¬ 
son was law. He referred to a saying by one of the grea¬ 
test English lawyers—Chief Justice Coke—who wrote at 
the beginning of the 17th century: 

“The reason of the law is the life of law, for tho* 
a man can tell the law, yet if he knows not the reason 
thereof, he shall soon f>rgct his superficial knowledge, 
but when he fincleth the right reason of the law and so 
bring it to his natural reason that he comprchendcth it 
as his own, this will not only serve him for the under¬ 
standing of the particular case but of many others.” 

lie gained an immense local reputation. He soon 
made a great name for himself in the law courts. The 
first few years he practised in Kashipur where he was 
also a member of the Municipal Board. He had many 
interests outside his profession. He was associated with 
the establishment of a high school which has now become 
an Intermediate College. He with Badri Dutt Pandey 
started Kumaon Parishad to study the problems of 
Kumaon, and also started a weekly paper ‘Shakti’. He 
carried agitation to abolish Kuli Begar. The government 
officials used to force any villager to work for them as 
coolie without any payment. 

He was so much charmed by Naini Tal that he 
established his legal practice at Naini Tal. Only exi¬ 
gencies of an ever growing public life brought him in 
contact with plains. He always resisted the temptation 
of going to the High Court. Then the Allahabad Bar 
was one of the strongest Bars in India. It commanded 
the greatest prestige in the public estimation. Sir Sunder 
Lai, Pt. Motilal, Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, Jogendra- 
nath Ghowdhry held the leadership of the profession. 
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His outstanding success in legal profession furnished 
a good criterion of his great merit. A distinguished law¬ 
yer who afterwards became the judge of the Allahabad 
High Courtj was with him in some important case 
in 1916-17 said that every one was impressed by his well 
marshalled arguments, thoroughness and transparent 
honesty. 

He did not confine closely to the legal work but he 
attempted to unite it with a political career. He had 
busy professional life; but still he could find time to 
devote to other activities. 

In August 1914, the war broke out. The Foreigners 
Ordinance and the Ingress into India Ordinance were 
passed immediately. The Defence of India Act and Rules 
came into force early in 1915. The Regulation III of 
1818 was also put into operation. 

In March 1916 Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola moved a 
resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council urging the 
appointment of a committee to consider and report what 
measures should be adopted for the growth and develop¬ 
ment of industries in India. Sir William Clark who was 
then Member for Commerce and Industry accepted the 
Resolution on behalf of the Government. He announced 
that he had taken steps to constitute not a committee, but 
a more important body, a Commission. The Indian 
Industrial Commission was appointed in May 1916 under 
the presidentship of Sir T. H. Holland. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sir R.N. Mookcrjiof the Martin & Co., 
Sir Dorabji Jamsetji Tata, the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Horace 
Curzon Plunkett were some of its members. The Report 
was published in 1918 and sketched the lines of economic 
development along which India moved since she first 
came in contact with western traders. Pandit Malaviya 
appended a separate note which was a treatise on the 
industrial development—past, present and future. It 
became a theme for nationalist speakers and writers to 
condemn the Government. 

Early in the year 1916 Lord Harding left India. He 
was succeeded by Lord Chelmsford. The War had en¬ 
tered into a crucial stage. Tilak was released from prison. 
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The Congress session was held in LucknoW under the 
presidentship of Ambika Charan Mazumdar, which 
was of great importance. It was a memorable session, 
where a historic decision was taken, which changed the 
futuie couise of Indian political history. The Muslim 
leaders met at the same time in Lucknow—and a joint 
Hindu-Muslim reform scheme was sent to the Viceroy. 
Its most important provision was, which was 
known as Lucknow Pact, and approved by the Con- 
gicss and the Muslim League—that Muslims should be 
represented in the Legislative Councils by separate elec¬ 
torates, and on this basis they demanded an immediate 
declaration of British intentions to confer self-govern¬ 
ment on India at an early date. Surendra Nath Banerji 
moved and Tilak and Bcsant supported the resolution. 
Tilak met rapturous reception at the railway station and 
on airival in the Congress pandal. In the words of 
President Mazumdar, “The united Congress which was 
buried at Surat was lcborn to-day at Lucknow.” 

Pant attended the Lucknow session as a delegate 
and a member of All India Congress Committee from 
Kumaon. Tt was heic he first heard Gandhiji and 
Sarojini Naidu. On the second day Sir James Meston, 
the Lieut. Governor of U.P., accompanied by Lady Meston 
paid a visit to the Congress Session. The President 
offered him cordial welcome on behalf of the Congress 
and mentioned some instances when the highest adminis¬ 
trators paid a visit to the Congress. Meston in his reply 
said that there was a curious link between the Congress 
and him in time and sympathy. The year in which Con¬ 
gress was born was the year in which he entered the 
I.C.S. to serve India. Mrs. Naidu’s speech simply char¬ 
med the audience. She began, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
and unarmed citizens of India’. Meston who was sitting 
received a jerk and he took protection by leaning on the 
pillows. 

Euily in December 1916 a political crisis reached its 
climax in England with the resignation of Asquith of his 
office of Prime Minister. In August 1917 Lloyd George’s 
National Government made the historic announcement. 
Lord Cairzon was the real author of the declaration which 
for the first time defined the goal of Indian aspirations 
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‘the establishment of responsible government.’ The word 
‘responsible’ was written in the original draft by Curzon 
himself. The terms of the announcement were settled 
by the coalition cabinet. The British Parliament accep¬ 
ted the Statement as a pledge and assurance offered to 
India by Britain. In April 1918 the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report was signed. Its joint authors in the first 
chapter of the Report declared that the announcement 
made by Montagu on 20th August, 1917 to the House 
of Gammons was “the most momentous utterance ever 
made in India’s chequered history.” 

The Joint Report of Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
was published in June 1918. It created a great stir in 
India. In order to give effect to the recommendations 
made in the Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
two Committees were constituted under the presidentship 
of Lord Southborough to recommend (1) what subjects 
should be transferred to the control of the Governor act¬ 
ing with his ministers and what subjects should be reser¬ 
ved to be administered by the Governor with his Exe¬ 
cutive Councillors, and (2) to recommend the franchise 
to be adopted for elections to the provincial and central 
legislatures. The First Committee which was known as 
the Functions Committee consisted of Richard Feetham, 
a judge in South Africa as chairman; Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru; Sir Chimanlal Setalvad; M. H. Couchman, a 
Madras civilian, Sir Rahim Bux, Chief Minister of Bha- 
walpur State; H.S. Stephenson, a Bengal civilian, and 
J. P. Thompson, Chief Secretary, Punjab Government 
as members. 

The Second Committee which was called the Fran¬ 
chise Committee consisted of Lord Southborough as chair¬ 
man, and Sir Frank Sly, Sahibzada Aftab Ahamad Khan, 
Malcom Haily, then Chief Commissioner Delhi, afterwards 
Lord Haily—and Governor of Punjab and U.P., Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerji, Sir Malcolm Hogg, and Rt. 
Hon’ble Srinivas Sastri as members. 

Lord Southborough was in general charge of both 
the Committees which met first in Simla on November 
8, 1918. The Committees visited the provincial capital 
cities and examined official and non-official witnesses. 
They came to Lucknow in November 1918. 
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Pant came to Lucknow to give evidence before both 
these Committees. The other prominent persons who 
gave evidence were Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on behalf of the U.P. Congress; 
Syed (afterwards Sir) Wazir Hasan, Syed (afterwards 
Sii) Raza Ali, U.P. Muslim League, Prof. Stanley Jones, 
De La Fosse who was then Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion from the government side and various senior I.C.S. 
officers like Sir Alul Chand Ghatterji who was then 
Revenue Secretary, S. P. O’Donnell appeared before the 
Committees. 

The Kumaon was excluded from the operations of 
the Mont-ford reforms. It was treated as a backward tract 
which the local government proposed to exclude from 
the operations of the scheme. Pant pleaded the case of 
Kumaon. He at length discussed the question relating 
to franchise in Kumaon; and was successful in getting 
Kumaon removed from the schedule of backward areas. 
He had made a thorough study of the issues which were 
to be discussed by the Committees. He left an abiding 
impression on the members of the Committees who after¬ 
wards recalled that he was one of the witnesses appeared 
before them who showed mastery of the subject. When 
Pant was elected the leader of the Congress Party in 
1017 which was to constitute the Government—and he 
was to be the first Premier, I happened to be with Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru at Allahabad. He was going to issue 
a press statement whether the Governor under the 1935 
Act could give assurances as demanded by Gandhiji. Sir 
Tej told me about Pandit Pant—of his evidence before 
the Franchise Committee of which he was also the 
member then 18 years back. 

In December 1917 a Committee was appointed under 
the Chairmanship of Justice Rowlatt of the Kings Bench 
of H.M.’s High Court of Justice to investigate and report 
on the nature and extent of the criminal conspiracies 
connected with the revolutionary movement in India. 
The members of the Committee were Sir Basil Scott, 
Chief Justice of Bombay; C.V. Kumaraswami Sastri, Judge 
of the Madras High Court; Sir Verney Lovett, Member, 
U.P. Board of Revenue and P.G. Mitter, Vakil of the 
Calcutta High Court. 
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It was felt that when the war would be over the 
special emergency legislation would lapse and the per¬ 
sons interned would be released. Proposals for legislation 
for the period after the war were drafted. The mea¬ 
sures which the Committee appointed for the purpose 
suggested were of two kinds, viz., Punitive—by which 
to better secure the conviction and punishment of offen¬ 
ders, and Preventive, i.e., measures to check the spread 
of conspiracy and the commission of crime. 

The report of the Committee was published in 1918 
and on the recommendations of the Committee a bill was 
moved, which was popularly known as the Rowlatt Bill 
in the Imperial Council, which was passed in 1919 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Chelmsford in which the 
liberties of the people were placed in a certain measure 
at the mercy of bureaucracy—the outstanding features 
being summary arrest and summary trial and hardly any 
appeal. No appeal, no daleel and no Vakil. It was felt 
that it contained drastic provision which totally curtailed 
the liberties of the people. It was considered a measure 
of great iniquity. Gandhiji raised an emphatic protest 
against it. He took full advantage of the situation. The 
reign of terror prevailed in the Punjab after the Jallian- 
wallabagh tragedy and the martial law was proclaimed 
in Lahore, Amritsar and other cities of the Punjab under 
the orders of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. A wave of repression 
spread all over the country. It furnished a necessary 
fuel for the new upsurge which gripped India. 

The Muslims felt great religious humiliation by the 
terms imposed by the Treaty of Severes, which led to 
the birth of Khilafat movement. There was large econo¬ 
mic unrest which was inevitable coming as an aftermath 
of the Great War. Gandhiji who was watching the 
reactions of these conditions understood the mind of the 
Indian people. He made them the target of his new peace¬ 
ful nonviolent movement. He forged a new weapon—a new 
movement in the history of the world in which unarmed 
people who were oppressed and down-trodden raised their 
voice against a mighty empire. It was unique experi¬ 
ment in the struggle for independence by oppressed 
people. Gandhiji marshalled the immense potentialities 
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of soul-force in politics. He had made his experiments 
in South Africa and he wanted to apply them on a large 
scale in India. He insisted on the great motive power 
of Ahinsa. 

Gandhiji proclaimed that 6th April 1919, the second 
Sunday after the Rowlatt Act had received Viceregal 
assent, as a day of general mourning and cessation of 
work. We were then mere boys; but the slogans still ring 
in our ears. It had reached the farthest corners of 
India. The country gave an extra-ordinary response. 
All cities, towns and villages on that day acted according 
to Gandhiji’s instructions. For the first time it brought 
both Hindus and Muslims together—into one line of 
common political thought. As an anti-British movement 
it achieved great success. Gandhiji restored to India her 
lost soul. He asserted the superiority of the spirit over 
the flesh—of the mind over the matter. That was the 
victory of the East over the West. 

It was in the last week of December 1919 two days 
before the Congress Session began at Amritsar under the 
presidentship of Motilal Nehru when the Royal Procla¬ 
mation was issued giving Royal assent to the Government 
of India Act, 1919 “which will take its place among 
the great historic measures passed by the Parliament of 
this realm for the better government of India and for 
the greater contentment of her people. The path will 
not be easy; and in the march towards the goal there 
will be need of perseverance and of mutual forbearance 
between all sections and races.” 

Tilak read this in the train while going to Amritsar. 
He coined the term ‘Responsive Co-operation’ in his 
telegram to the King through Montagu while thanking 
His Majesty for the Proclamation and amnesty, and assur¬ 
ing him of ‘Responsive Co-operation.’ 

Swami Shraclhanand was the Chairman of Reception 
Committee. President Motilal referred to Gandhiji’s 
Satvagrah, as a new force, introduced into our politics— 
a force with the most tremendous potentialities. Gandhiji 
in fact had become the leader of the Congress. 

On 1st August 1920 Tilak died in Bombay. He was 
taken ill as a result of chill caught in a motor car drive. 
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Gandhiji who arrived in Bombay in the morning had 
fixed that day for the inauguration of his Non-co-operation 
Movement. On 1st September Congress Special Session 
was held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, who had just returned from U.S.A. after a 
long absence. There was a keen discussion on Non-co- 
operation resolution moved by Gandhiji which was car¬ 
ried by 1826 votes against 884. Das opposed as he objec¬ 
ted to the boycott of the new legislatures. 

On October 2 the A.I.C.C. met and resolved to 
raise two funds—All India Tilak Memorial Fund and 
the Swaraj Fund. In December the annual Congress 
Session was held at Nagpur. Das went with 250 delegates 
to undo what was done at Calcutta. But there was 
re-union and the resolution was moved by Das, seconded 
by Lajpat Rai. 

Pandit Pant attended the momentous Congress Session 
at Ahmedabad in the last week of December, 1921. This 
was 36th session held under a specially erected pandal 
covered all over with pure white Khadi on the bank of 
the river Sabarmati. The main gate bearing the motto 
‘Swaraj is my birth-right,’ inscribed just above the cen¬ 
tral arch with a charka, stood as the noble gateway to 
India’s freedom. 

The revolution seemed to be smouldering everywhere, 
ready to burst into flames when the Congress met. It 
met under very exciting circumstances under the guidance 
of Gandhiji whose arrest appeared imminent and the 
Government was hesitant to arrest him. C. R. Das, 
the President-elect being in jail, Hakim Aimal Khan was 
elected as acting President who made an ideal and patient 
president. 

There was a big rush. The Reception Committee 
had arranged a provision of one lakh visitors; but the 
lowest calculation put down the figure to two lakhs. The 
issue of tickets had to be stopped. Out of the total 
6,173 delegates as many as 4,726 attended the Congress. 
U.P. in spite of so many arrests sent 880 out of 960 dele¬ 
gates. 

The Congress Camp was half a mile in length and 
was built of Khadi, and was known as Khadinagar. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, bare-bodied and bare-footed, having 
only a loin-cloth round his waist, was the centre of attrac¬ 
tion of all. 

Vallabhbhai Patel who was then not known as Sardar 
was the Chairman of Reception Committee. He took no 
more than fifteen minutes to read his address in Hindi. 
The President’s address also took no more than twenty 
minutes. It was in Hindustani. Every speech delivered 
was to the point. Everything there appeared to have 
business like appearance. It was regulated in perfect 
order. As Gandhiji put it ‘Self icstraint is the key to 
Swaraj.’ The undelivered presidential address of the 
President-elect, C.R. Das, which was written just on the 
eve of his arrest was read out to the Congress by Bengal’s 
great poetess Sarojini Naidu. 

Gandhiji who was seen wearing a cap which was 
known after his name moved the main resolution which 
was seconded by Vallabhbhai Patel and adopted. Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani who was also the President of the All 
India Muslim League held there wanted the Congress 
to change its creed and method. Gandhiji replied, “Think 
fifty times before you take a step, which may redound 
not to your credit, not to your advantage, but which 
may cause irreparable injury.” Gandhiji pleaded for 
the golden mean. This sentence had a profound effect 
on Pantji who has such conducted himself in his life. 
He pleaded in the words Gandhiji then wrote in Young 
India under ‘Introspection’ : 

“Swaraj does not consist in the change of the govern¬ 
ment and its real control by the people; but that would 
be merely the form. The substance that I am hankering 
after is a definite acceptance of the means and a real 
change of heart on the part of people” 

Pant was at the zenith of his practice and powers in 
Kumaon in 1922 when after his return from the Ahmcda- 
bad Congress he made decisions of his life. He decided 
silently—without making any public announcement 
to leave his lucrative legal practice. He devoted himself 
whole heartedly to the programme of hand spinning and 
hand weaving, communal unity, prohibition and eradica- 
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tion of untouchability for which the public support was 
sought at Ahmedabad. He scarted centres for spinning 
and weaving and gave all his time for Congress work. 
The Charkha had found a place in the Congress progra¬ 
mme. In the exhibition at Ahmedabad he saw a unique 
demonstration of what India could produce. There the 
chief attraction was the party from Chikakole who 
demonstrated all the processes of cotton leading to the 
drawing out of yarn upto 100 counts. No machinery 
could possibly make the show like silver that the delicate 
hands of women of Andhra produced. 

The pages of‘Young India’ which he read were full 
of great stirring thoughts. The spirit of the time was 
mirrored in a statement made by Jawaharlal Nehru 
before a magistrate: “Affection and loyalty are of the 
heart. They cannot be purchased in the market place; 
much less can they be extorted at the point of the 
bayonet.” 

The stern terms of the Treaty of Sevres imposed by 
the allies on the Turks in 1920, which were in fact never 
enforced were the cause of the Khilafat and Non-co- 
operation movement in India. In February 1922 Loid 
Reading and his Executive Council thought it expedient 
to make a conciliatory gesture towards the Khilafat agi¬ 
tators by recommending a formal revision of the terms 
of the Treaty. They made some suggestions in the form 
of proposals. Montagu who was the Secretary of State 
for India got the Government of India’s telegram on 1st 
March 1922. He did not order copies of the telegram to 
be circulated to his Cabinet Colleagues until 3rd Match. 
Montagu received a second telegram from the Govern¬ 
ment of India requesting permission to publish their 
recommendations forthwith. The Secretary of State 
privately telegraphed his consent saying that he would 
confirm it officially on Monday, 6tli March. On that day 
the British Cabinet met. Lloyd George who was 
Prime Minister was indisposed and Austin Chamberlain 
presided over the Cabinet meeting. Before the business 
began Lord Curzon who was the Foreign Secretary 
protested to Chamberlain against any publication and 
so to Montagu, who said that he had already authorised 
on Saturday. Montagu did not realise the gravity of 
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the situation. If he wished even on Monday he could 
have immediately asked in time the Government of 
India to stop publication of the telegram. In fact the 
Government of India was not publishing it until 
Wednesday, 8th March. Storm broke out in British 
press on Thursday morning, 9th March. That day 
Chamberlain rose to speak in the House of Commons 
when he said : 

“His Majesty’s Government are unable to reconcile 
the publication of the telegram of the Government of 
India on the sole responsibility of the Secretary of State 
with the collective responsibility of the Cabinet, or with 
the duty which all Governments of the Empire owe to 
each other in matters of Imperial concern. Such indepen¬ 
dent declaration destroys the unity of policy. The Secre¬ 
tary of State has tendered his resignation to the Prime 
Minister and His Majesty has been pleased to approve 
its acceptance.” On March 14 Lord Curzon in the 
House of Lords declared that it was intolerable that he 
should have to negotiate over Turkey while a ‘Sub¬ 
ordinate branch of British Government, 6,000 miles away 
dictated to the British Government what line it should 
pursue in Thrace. 

British public life gives several such instances how 
a little lapse or indiscretion had cost the termination of 
such valuable political life. Montagu never recovered 
from the wounds of his pride. He died a year after. 

A.I.C.C. met at Lucknow on June 7 1922 to 

take stock of the situation in the country. Pt. Motilal 
Nehru had just been released from jail and G. Raja- 
gopalacharya who was the Secretary of the Congress and 
succeeded Gandhiji to the editorship of his ‘Young India’ 
were present. The Civil Disobedience Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee consisting of Hakim Ajmal Khan, Motilal Nehru, 
C. R. Das, Dr. Ansari, Vithalbhai was appointed to 
report on the political situation in the country. The 
report was ready by October 30 and was submitted to 
C. R. Das who was then released from jail. Half the 
members of the Committee opined that the movement be 
abandoned and a new party be formed to work in the 
Councils. Those who were in favour of Council entry 
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were Pandit Motilal, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Vithalbhai 
Patel. 

On November 20 the A.I.G.C. met in Calcutta 
and after five days discussion it was resolved that the 
country was not prepared for mass civil disobedience; 
but the question of council entry was postponed till the 
annual session which was held in December 1922 at 
Gaya under the presidentship of C.R. Das. In his 
presidential address he advocated council entry but said 
that he would give it up if the decision of the Khilafat 
Conference was against it. He wanted Congressmen to 
return in a majority in the Councils and there oppose 
all measures of the Government. The no changers were 
victorious. C. R. wanted the Congress to adopt full 
fledged non-co-operation, and his resolution on Council 
boycott was passed by 1740 votes as against 890. 

On January 1,1923 Das and Motilal raised a standard 
of revolt and formed the Swaraj Party with Das as Presi¬ 
dent and Motilal Nehru as Secretary. They declared 
that the Swaraj Party w'anted to work within the Con¬ 
gress “having full faith in the creed of the Congress believ¬ 
ing that the Gaya programme was not conducive to the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj”. They attracted an increas¬ 
ing number of able followers in every province. 

Matters came to a head at the A.T.C.C. held 
in May 1923 in Bombay under the presidentship of C. R. 
Das. The majority was against him and the Swarajist 
Policy. Das resigned from the presidentship to devote 
fully for the organisation of the Swaraj Party for the 
ensuing general elections in the autumn only some months 
after. 

In the summer of 1923 Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sri 
C. R. Das and Hakim Ajmal Khan came to Naini 
Tal and stayed there for a fortnight to chalk out their 
plans on the constitutional front. Pandit Pant then came 
in their close contact and they were much impressed by his 
ability and resourcefulness. 

A special session of the Congress was held at Delhi 
in September. Maulana Azad presided. Lola Lajpat 
Rai who was recently released pleaded strongly for unity 
in the Congress. C. R. did not attend the session and 
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left the affairs in the hands of Maulana Mohammed Ali 
who was then released. He was the central figure at the 
Congress Session and the whole session was dominated 
by his personality. All eyes turned on him. He made 
a statement that he was searching for the Key of Yeravada. 
He won the day by his heroic gesture for the Swarajists 
by announcing that he had received a telepathic 
message from Gandhiji in Yervada Jail approving of the 
modification of the boycott in favour of Council entTV. 
It was a fictitious product ofhislivelv imagination. It 
was a diplomatic stroke of high order. He moved a reso¬ 
lution pet milling individual congressmen who had no 
religious or conscientious objection to stand for election, 
and suspending the propaganda against Council entry 
which was carried after a somewhat heated discussion. 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rnjendra Prasad remained neutral, and 
the resolution was passed by the majority. At the instance 
of Maulana Mohammed Ali Swarajist succeeded and 
they got the sanction for contesting 1923 general elections. 
They had collected funds and enrolled workers. 

\s a lawyer he was at the zenith in the Kakori Cons¬ 
piracy ca->e, which was the first of the biggest political 
conspiracy cases of Northern India in which the prose¬ 
cution was represented by the late J.N. Mulla. the lead¬ 
ing and distinguished lawyer of Oudh. Pant]i led the 
defence. He was assisted by Mohanlal Saksena, Chandra 
Bhan Gupta, who became a minister in his second Cabi¬ 
net in U.P. and who used to wear turban as a lawyer. 
Out of 28 persons sent up for trial 21 were committed 
to the Court of Sessions in April 1926. They were 
charged with conspiracy to deprive the King-Emperor 
of the sovereignity of British India; and conspiracy to 
commit dacoities in order to collect funds for that end. 
These 21 persons were tried by Sessions Judge Hamilton, 
specially appointed. The recording of evidence took 
more than eight months. Tt was on the basis of this 
evidence that he attacked the flimsiness of the evidence 
produced bv the prosecution. The skill, ability and ex¬ 
emplary patience which he displayed deserved the highest 
praise. 

Ramprasad Bismil, Rajendranath Laheri and Raushan 
Singh weie sentenced to death, Sachindra Nath Sanyal 
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to transportation for life and only two were acquitted. 
During the course of the trial two of the absconders 
Ashfaqullah and SachindraNathBakshi were apprehended. 
They were tried in a supplementary case and Ashfaqullah 
was sentenced to death and Bakshi to transportation for 
life. Of the absconders only Chandra Shcikher Azad alias 
‘Quicksilver” who was shot dead in Alfred Park s Alla¬ 
habad after six years remained untraced. 

Damoder Swroop Seth was taken seriously ill and 
could not be tried on account of his illness. He was 
an old revolutionary and co-accused of Sachindra Nath 
Sanyal in the Banaras Conspiracy case. In the Rowlett 
Committee Report he was described as a teacher. His 
condition in jail became so serious that it was not consi¬ 
dered desirable to proceed with the case against him. 
He was released on bail as there remained no hope of 
his survival. His friends and relations deserted him. 
He was brought from jail in a precarious condition by 
the late Satish Kumar Capoor of Bareilly to the 
residence of Pt. Dwarka Prasad in Bareilly. Afterwards 
Sethji became a prominent Congress Leader. 

The affairs which gave rise to the case was a dacoity 
in a running train on the evening of the 9th August, 1925 
near Alamnagar Station between Kakori and Lucknow. 
The train was stopped by pulling the communication cord 
of the alarm signal in a second class compartment. After 
the train had stopped a number of persons collected at 
the brake van overpowered the guard. While some of 
the men were breaking open the safe, others posted them¬ 
selves on each side of the train. Cries were raised 
that their object was not to injure private persons but 
to take ‘Sarkari property*. In about half an hour the 
safe was opened and the contents were taken away. The 
train then proceeded on its way to Lucknow. 

R.A. Horton, Superintendent of Police of the C.I.D. 
was deputed to investigate this occurrence. The dacoity 
seemed to be of an unusual kind and it was thought 
that it had been committed by an organised gang of 
educated men. Several other dacoities took place in U.P. 
during the previous year. The police could not trace 
the miscreants for such a long time. Horton suspected 
that it was the work of the revolutionaries. He turned 
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his attention to the actions of certain suspects. His atten¬ 
tion was attracted to Shahjahanpur as he had heard that 
some of the notes stolen in the Kakori train dacoity had 
been traced there. Suspicion fell on Ram Prasad. Indu 
Bhushan Mitra, a student in the local Government High 
School was suspected of being his post office. He was 
only 14 years of age and his father was the Medical Officer 
of the Health. Idris Ahmad was the head master of the 
School. He was afterwards our head master in Bareilly 
Horton arranged with the Head Master that he should 
open letters addressed to Indu Bhushan, take copies of 
the contents, reclose them and deliver to Indu Bhushan 
and inform the police of what the letters contained. 
Through the letters of Ram Prasad, which passed through 
his post box, Indu Bhushan, Horton surmised that a 
meeting of the leaders of the revolutionary party would 
take place on the premises of the Vaish Orphanage in 
Meerut on September 13, 1925. Vishnu Saran Dublish, 
now M. P. from Meerut was the Superintendent of the 
Orphanage. One of the letters written by Dublish to 
Ram Prasad which was intercepted was as follows : 

Vaish Orphanage, Meerut 
Dated 9th Sept. 1925. 

My dear brother, 

“Everything is all right. All arrangements about the 
Executive Committee of the Orphanage are complete. 
The Updcshak at Lahore had promised to attend the 
function. You are requested to intimate to your friends 
to put up in various Dharamshalas. Jain Dharmshala is 
in the way to the railway Station. Dharam Das Dharam- 
shala is just near the clock tower. 

The place of the function has been after due delibera¬ 
tion fixed at my own place”. 

Yours 

Supt. V. O. 

Watchers became busy at Meerut. They remained 
outside the mam gate of the Orphanage. Nothing was 
observed during the day until shortly before sunset when 
eight men came out of the residential quarters of Dublish. 
Among them were Damoder Swroop Seth, Ramprasad 
and Rajendra Nath Laheri. There was a piece of paper 
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which was recovered from Jogesh Ghatterji at the time 
of his arrest in Calcutta, which was a record of the pro¬ 
ceedings of a meeting held in October 1924- of the pro¬ 
vincial Council that disclosed that efficient representatives 
were acting as district organisers all over U.P. It was 
believed by the police that a revolutionary organisation 
had been created in the U.P. Horton connected this 
knowledge with the other facts and felt convinced that 
the dacoity was the act of revolutionaries in which the 
educated youths were involved. Horton issued warrants 
of arrests. which were executed on 20th September, 
1925, against Damoder Swroop Seth and two dozen 
other young men. 



CHAPTER V 

U. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The first elections for the new Legislatures under 
the MontaguChclmsford Reforms were held in Novem¬ 
ber 1920. The experiment began in the shadow. of 
Non-Co-operation movement and of a financial crisis. 
Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das were of the view that, the 
elections should not be boycotted. Pt. Motilal had decided 
to contest for the U. P. Council and also asked his son 
Jawaharlal to fix up a constituency for himself. At the 
last moment the Congress decided to boycott the elections 
at the instance of Gandhiji. At this time party organisa¬ 
tion was non-existent and the candidates for the most 
pc rt came forward suo motu, and were elected on per¬ 
sonal grounds. C. Y. Chintamanl, who was the editor 
of the Leader and after his election became the first 
Education Minister, persuaded Pandit Pant to contest 
for the Council, which he did and was defeated. 

The U. P. Council was then composed of 123 mem¬ 
bers of which 23 were cx-olficio nominees of which 18 
were officials. Out of 100 elected 10 were elected by 
special electorate, one by University, 6 by Landholders, 
3 by Commerce and Industry. Out of 90 elected mem¬ 
bers 30 by communal electorate of which 25 Muslim 
Rural; 4 Muslim Urban and 1 European. By general 
electorate (>0 were to be elected out cf which 52 were 
non-Muslim Rural and 8 Non-Muslim Urban. 

Sir Iiarcourt Butler was the Governor and his love 
for Lucknow was responsible for its present status in 
India. As deputy-commissioner of Lucknow he inspired 
many town planning and improvement schemes. The 
magnificent building of the Council House is the product 
of his imagination and effort. He felt that the then 
Council Chamber was totally unsuited for a young parlia¬ 
ment. There was the controversy about its location— 
whether in Lucknow or in Allahabad. Non-official mem¬ 
bers of the pre-reform Council decided by 17 votes to 2 
that the Council Chamber should be located in Lucknow. 
The Council voted a sum of one and half lakh for build- 
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ing residences in Lucknow for the President of the Coun¬ 
cil and the Finance Member, which Panlji occupied as 
Premier. In March 1920 lands were acquired and plans 
were drawn up. Butler had a fine design from 
architect Lanchester. He felt that the experience of the 
world had shown that for the efficient disposal of public 
business, a certain measure of comfort, conditions that 
favour balance of mind and temper, opportunities of 
pleasant informal inter-course outside the actual Council 
Chamber, were essential. He was guided by one of those 
wise and pithy sayings that “A public authority meanly 
housed may be meanly esteemed.” The work on the 
new Council Chamber was started on 25th August, 1922, 
and its foundation stone was to be laid by Prince cf Wales 
but on account of the boycott of the visit it was laid by 
Butler on December 15, 1922 who said : 

“Make it worthy of a people’s desire.” 

The first Reformed Council came to an end in the 
autumn of 1923 when the Swaraj Party entered the 
arena for the 1923 elections and achieved considerable 
success. The moderates, who had entered the first Coun¬ 
cil, were heavily defeated. Sir William Marris succeeded 
Butler. He came from Assam where he was the Governor. 
He had helped Monragu and Chelmsford in drafting the 
Montford Report on Indian Constitutional reforms. 

On the eve of the Election the Swarajists issued a 
party manifesto in which they laid stress upon the fact 
that they were entering the Councils in order to ensure 
that the new Constitutional machinery should not be ex¬ 
ploited for anti-national purposes. They intended to pre¬ 
sent an ultimatum to Government demanding the right 
of the Indian people to control its own destiny. In the 
event of the demand being refused the Party pledged 
itself to a policy of uniform, continuous and consistent 
obstruction with a view to making Government through 
the Councils impossible. Instead of attempting to destroy 
the Councils from without they had set themselves to 
wreck the machinery of the Councils from within. 

For two months the country was kept in merry excite¬ 
ment over the election campaign. The Swarajist gained 
almost everywhere sweeping victories. From Naini Tal 
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district Pandit Pant was returned to the U.P. Legislative 
Council. 

The first session of the Second Council began on 
8th January, 1924—the day the new British Parliament 
begnnjaftcr general elections which resulted in the increase 
of the membership of the Labour party to 191 from 
144 and the Conservatives had lost nearly 100 seats. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who had been elected 13 years 
earlier the President of the Indian National Congress— 
the office which his wife and son’s death prevented him 
from holding, became the first Labour Prime Minister of 
England. 

Pantji who sat on a back bench was sworn in as 
a member by Michael Keane, the first official President 
of the Council. He was then little known. He came from 
a distant district. There were eminent persons in the 
Council from Allahabad and Lucknow. Pandit Motilal 
came to Lucknow from Allahabad to arrange the prelimi¬ 
naries and hold consultations with the members regarding 
the selection of the leader of the Swaraj Party and its pre- 
gramme. He watched the proceedings, heard speeches. 
He put his hand on an obscure person and felt that this 
young man was to play a decisive role in Indian political 
life. He made the choice, chose him to lead the party 
in U. P., and carved a brilliant career for ihis young 
man. 

Thirty years after Pantji as the Home Minister, 
India, speaking on the birthday of Pandit Motilal, 
expressed his feelings of gratefulness thus : 

“Pandit Motilal Nehru was a prince among men 
and his name will ever be enshrined in letters of gold in 
the history of India. He set an example which will 
always continue to inspire the unborn generations of our 
land. I revere his memory also for personal reasons, 
as I owe an everlasting debt of gratitude to him for the 
kindliness and affection with which he treated me in 
younger days and the unfailing guidance and encoura¬ 
gement I received from him.” 
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Motilal Nehru was the leader of the Swaraj 
Party in the Central Assembly, Deshbandhu Das in 
Bengal, M. R. Jaykar in Bombay, Dr. Moonje in Central 
Provinces and Pantji was to lead in U. P. For the first 
time the party system was noticeable in a much more 
developed form. The Swaraj Party constituted the chief 
opposition. They maintained a united front against the 
government. They introduced an organised and disci¬ 
plined party organisation in the Council. The report 
on the working of the Reformed Constitution submitted 
by U. P. Government to the Simon Commission men¬ 
tioned thus on the formation of political parties: 

“In 1923 ihe appearance of a compact body of 
about thirty Swarajists gave the Council its first real 
experience of party discipline and party organization. 
Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant is the leader. His tactical skill 
is considerable, and was responsible for his party’s deci¬ 
sive influence in the debates on the Agra Tenancy Bill.” 

The rent and revenue Bills introduced in 1926 were 
the most important measures that had come before the 
legislature for a generation. Experience had shown that 
the Agra Tenancy Act of 1901 had failed in several im¬ 
portant respects. The retention of the provision under 
which a tenant acquired occupancy rights in the land 
held for twelve years, coupled with the increased compe¬ 
tition for land, had led to an ever-growing volume of 
harassing litigation. The non-occupancy tenant had no 
stability of tenure and no guarantee of a fair rent. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru and Deshbandhu Das convened a 
meeting m Lucknow in January 1924 and in Delhi in 
February. Pantji was present at both meetings. As a 
result of the deliberations at Lucknow and Delhi Pt. Moti¬ 
lal Nehru was to put forward in the Legislative Assembly 
a motion, which he put on the 8th February, 1924. This 
was in the shape of an amendment to a resolution of 
Rangachariar recommending an early revision of the 
Government oflndia Act with a view to securing for India 
full self-governing Dominion Status within the British 
Empire together with responsible government in the pro¬ 
vinces. The result was that the amendment was carried 
by an overwhelming majority recommending the Govern- 
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ment of India to take steps to have the Government of 
India Act revised with a view to establish full responsible 
government in India and for the said purpose to sum¬ 
mon at an early date a representative Round Table Con¬ 
ference. During the course of the debate Sir Malcolm 
Haily, the Home Member pointed out that he was not 
willing to accept the amendment but he was prepared 
to hold an enquiry into the working of the constitution 
as to the inherent defects of the Government of India 
Act and the difficulties experienced in its smooth work¬ 
ing. The Labour Government was in office and high 
hopes were raised by some remarks of Lord Olivier who 
was Labour Government’s Secretary of State for India. 
A Reforms Enquiry Commitce was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Sir Alexander Muddiman of which Sir 
Tqj Bahadur Sapru and Jinnah were also members. 

The Committee issued its report in March, 1925. 
The majority maintained that the present constitution 
had not been in existence long enough to enable any 
decision on its merits to be pronounced, but the minority 
opposed this view and declared that Indian political opi¬ 
nion would be satisfied with nothing less than the abolition 
of Dyarchy and the institution of provincial autonomy. 
On September 7, 1925, Sir Muddiman who had become 
the Home Member moved a resolution in the Assembly 
recommending the acceptance of the principle underlying 
the Majority Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
A long amendment was moved by Pandit Motilal Nehru 
as Leader of the Swaraj Party, the gist of it being that 
immediate steps be taken to move His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to make a declaration in Parliament embodying 
such fundamental changes in the constitutional machinery 
and administration of India as would make the govern¬ 
ment of the country fully responsible. The amendment 
also recommended the holding of a Round Table Con¬ 
ference to frame a detailed scheme. The amendment 
was carried against the Government by 72 votes to 45. 

Perhaps the most significant debate in the U.P. 
Legislative Council during this period was that of April 
1925 over the resolution of Dr. Ganesh Prasad, which 
opened the most important question of the day—the 
report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee. 
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The mover was a great mathematician of India, that 
masterful personality, who represented the Allahabad 
University and by his learned and lucid speeches showed 
that he was a great parliamentarian. 

Dr. Ziauddin, another noted mathematician and an 
old class mate of the mover, was the second speaker on 
the resolution followed by another professor of History of 
the Allahabad Univerity Dr. Shafat Ahamad Khan. 
The debate continued for two days. At the very outset 
it was made clear on behalf of the provincial govern¬ 
ment that they did not propose to take part in the 
debate. Pandit Pant spoke in the last before the 
mover’s reply. All the speakers accorded their unquali¬ 
fied support to the resolution and it was adopted. 

Pt. Pant said : “The question is much more mo¬ 
mentous one. It raises constitutional issues of a far reach¬ 
ing character as the happiness and contentment, progress 
and prosperity of our people, the relations of Britain and 
India, and the goodwill between the two races depend 
on a sound and correct solution of the constitutional 
problem today ft is in that light that the question 
has to be looked into: but the Muddiman Committee 
Report does not touch the fringe of this question. So it 
is an absolutely worthless and disappointing document. 

I personally think that it is not regulations, it is not acts, 
it is not rules which determine the position of a people 
in the race for freedom. It depends entirely on faith 
and determination of the people to win freedom for 
themselves, and there is no body on earth who can 
obstruct the course of those who are after a right cause. 
The right to freedom is an inherent, inalienable right 
and everybody is entitled to rely on that well-recognised 
principle of self-determination. 

“As to dyarchy itself, nobody on earth has a good 
word to say about it and from its very nature it cannot 
be justified. There is not complete dyarchy as it is not 
feasible. We have got the same agency to work the 
transferred and the reserved departments so far as the 
permanent service^ are concerned. So far as this Council 
is concerned it has practically the same amount of legis¬ 
lative power in respect of both oniy with larger powers of 
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veto, certification and restoration reserved for the Gover¬ 
nor in respect of the reserved departments. Under these 
circumstances, what is there to distinguish one fiom the 
other ? It is only the idea in the minds of those who 
have to administei the two sides that make a dilfcrence. 
The finances which are above all the sinews of war and 
of pc.icc in matters relating to administration, are 
in charge of a member of Council controlled by the 
Governor. Again it is the step-son knocking at the doors 
of a doting father whose fondness is for the weakling’s 

step-mother. We have an immoveable executive 

which is supposed to be controlled bv the legislature. 
What is the natural consequence ? Constant friction and 
bitterness, the sense of irresponsibility in one and arbi¬ 
trary power in the other, which leads again and again 
to the vicious circle. We are here only to express our 
conviction that unless and until this constitution is amen¬ 
ded fundamentally and categorically we cannot have 
anything rational to work through which the needs of 
the country may be fulfilled.” 

lie concluded : 

“In the end, I will make one submission and it is 
this. Too late is writ large in the history of this coun¬ 
try, and all this bitterness has resulted because Govern¬ 
ment shadowed and eclipsed by the Bureaucracy, has 
failed to take notice of the omens betimes and has stupidly 
opposed popular wishes till the very last. It is time for 
them io reconsider their position. After all, this calm 
should not mislead them. Now, we have reached a situa¬ 
tion in the country when the limit to tolerance has been 
reached, if not outstripped and it must think seriously 
before flouting public opinion now. The Rowlatt Act 
was never put into force; it had to be withdrawn; yet 
it roused the great storm of controversy, and looking at 
the various acts of the executive, vou will find that in 
course of time the Government has followed on the heels 
of the popular opinion. It was forced, in the end, to 
accept its soundness and correctness. In this case think 
before it is too late and save India and save England; 
and put an end to the bitterness and animosity which 
will otherwise lead to the doom of both countries. There 
are breakers ahead and if you will cling to your discredi- 
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ted oars, the barge will be foundered and disaster will 
fellow. After all, you have to restore to us what is ours, 
then why not do so in good grace and good time.” 

Sir Samuel O’Donnel, who was the Finance Member 
was the main spokesman of the government. He had 
officiated as Governor for four months in 1926. The 
province was indebted to him for the Agra Tenancy Act. 
He shaped the scheme originally, watched over it, and 
nursed it at all stages. He never showed to be an elo¬ 
quent speaker but he showed what a powerful brain and 
a careful preparation could achieve. He was responsible 
for the unfriendly atmosphere between the government 
and the opposition. He surjirised hi* critics when he 
adopted an extremely conciliatory tone while his manner 
was almost the perfection of courtesy. Once he described 
the members of opposition as professional politicians. At 
once Pandit Pant speaking after him castigated him in 
the following words : 

“I do not know exactly what the Hon’ble the Finance 
Member meant by the term ‘professional politicans.’ 
Well, I do not know which particular class in this hall 
is expected to belong to that honoured category. I per¬ 
sonally think, so far as paid politicians are concerned on 
the professional side, it is the benches opposite. So fir 
as the professional politicians of an unpaid variety arc 
concerned, whether good, bad or indifferent, practically 
all of us come under that category, for we profess to deal 
with politics and we are here with that object. We 
have made it a profession, an avowed profession of our 
own, to espouse the cause of our people. That was 
what we professed when we sought their vote and it was 
with that profession that we secured an entry here. So 
in that sense, I think we are all professional politicians. 
But if anything different were meant something after the 
term “agitator. 

The Hon’ble O’ Donnel : I did not use the term 
in that sense. I said ‘without any disrespect.’ 

Pt. G. B. Pant : 1 do not fight shy of it, because 
I remember Lord Morley when he said that all good 
causes were in fact espoused by that class which is called 
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agitators. Whether we are called agitators or pofessional 
politicians, I would not fight shy of it. I, in fact, do say 
that every member in this House should try to be a pro¬ 
fessional politician. Politics in India should cease to be 
an arm-chair leisurely diversion, if people mind their 
business; and if they mean to do what is expected of 
them. If there is no one in the House who would like 
to fight shy of that profession, when he is here to 
espouse the cause of politics in favour of his country, 
in favour of justice and in favour of humanity.” 

After four and half years in August 1925 Michael 
Keane retired from the presidentship of the Council. He 
succeeded Sir Atul Chand Chatterji as Chief Secretary 
in 1919 and after 15 months he left the Chief Secretary¬ 
ship to Lambert to become the first President of the 
Reformed Legislative Council in January 1921. He filled 
the office with great ability and distinction. His first 
appearance in Council made a little sensation as he 
showed himself a fluent speaker and a clever debator with 
an abundance of keen Irish wit. 

Speaking on the occasion of his retirement Pandit 
Pant referred to the almost infallible character of the 
chair and expressed his grateful appreciation and admira¬ 
tion of the manner in which he had conducted the deli¬ 
berations of the Council during the last one and half 
years that he was connected with its actual working. He 
said that it was difficult for any man to treat all ques¬ 
tions with equal cool-hcadedness and impartiality in the 
midst of the heat of the debate and there were occasions 
when even those who had subdued their temper were 
likely to go wrong over matters of importance. He said 
that he conducted the deliberations of the House with 
impartiality and independence and conducted the business 
of the House with skill, tact, dignity and firmness. 

He recalled : “In fact the very day I entered this 
Council, I was impressed with the keenness with which 
you carried on you work. It was simply marvellous to 
see you giving out the name of every single member as 
he stood up from his seat to take the oath.” 

The Council was fortunate in the choice of a successor 
to the first official President. Sita Ram, then Rai Bahadur 
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and afterwards Sir, was elected in August 1925, and re¬ 
elected by the new Council in January, 1927. He en¬ 
joyed the confidence of all sections of the Council, and 
his authority was accepted without question. There had 
been no instances of disorderly conduct, and the 
debates were conducted with decorum. The Council 
conformed to English parliamentary practice. He de¬ 
monstrated the fitness of Indians for the parliamentary 
system of government. He conducted the proceedings 
with marked ability, and grace, decorum, and earned 
the reputation of one of the successful presidents in 
India. He afterwards writing about Pantji said : 

“I used to admire the manner in which he had 
succeeded in making the Swaraj Party a well-knit and 
solid party in opposition and in earning the respect or 
fear of various sections of the House. His presentation 
of facts and marshalling of figures, his persuasiveness and 
method of speaking, coupled with a peculiar inctsiveness 
and directness in speech, when necessary, made him 
quite a towering personality in those halcyon days of 
opposition.” 

In March 1926 prior to the general discussion on 
the budget Pandit Pant made a brief statement on behalf 
of the Swaraj Party and withdrew from the House in 
accordance with the mandate of the All India Congress 
Committee. The events of the last five years clearly 
demonstrated the mentality of the government which 
aimed to coerce the nation into abject submission without 
making any advance on the vicious system of 
government. 

He said : ‘T do not intend to enter into any 
detailed criticism of the administration or to allude 
to its sins of commission and omission. My experience 
has convinced me that the government is growing more 
and more unresponsive to public opinion. It is prepared 
to throw its oft-repeated proposals and professions to the 


ness and almost helplessness of our position here. The 
Government is already in a strong position on account 
of the various safeguards, reservations, and loopholes in 
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the Government of India Act. They have been further 
fortified by the unfortunate communal differences among 
the people. So we are driven to the conclusion that 
the first and foremost task tc-day is to mobilize that 
opinion, to obtain that sanction which will enable the 
public to exact from the Government those rights which 
it claims and which it has received from God and from 
nature. It is only through the assertion of that force 
that we can work. The wooden and cast-iron system 
does not know how to bend except to force, and it is 
that force which we mean to gather by acting outside. 
With these few words. Sir, I crave your permission for 
the members of the Swaraj Party to withdraw thcmsclvc 
from this House.” 

The disqualification of women from membership of 
the Couneil was responsible that no woman was a mem¬ 
ber of the Council. The disqualification was only removed 
in 1927. The percentage of votes recorded was 33 in 
1920; 4 1.36 in 1923; and 49.32 in 1926. 

General elections were held in November 1926. 
They were more keenly contested than the two previous 
elections. Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala Lajpat 
Rai had formed a Nationalist Party and Nationalist candi¬ 
dates opposed Swarajist candidates. Pt. Motilal Nehru, 
Pt. Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai toured through a large 
part of the province in support of their candidates. 
Nationalist party was purely Hindu party. Its adherents 
were members who were formerly Liberals. The Swarajist 
Party suffered a set back. It was returned in smaller 
number. We have a recollection of this election. Pt. 
Motilal Nehru came to Bareilly after a strenuous election 
tour. He stayed with Pt. Dwarka Prasad. He was not 
well. His throat was so bad that he could speak with 
difficulty. Sri Sampurnanand was elected from Banaras 
on Swaraj Party ticket. Nawabzada Liaqut Ali Khan 
and Hafiz Mohd. Ibrahim entered the Council at this 
election. C. Y. Chintamani returned to the scene of his 
old labours after an absence of nearly four years. He 
led the Nationalist Party in the Council. Pt. Pant and 
Shri Chintamani were old friends. Though their parties 
had no formal alliance, but they worked to-gether as 
there was no real difference between their aims and policy. 
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Both parties therefore found it easy to combine in criti¬ 
cising and defeating the government. The opposition 
was the strongest and the debates were of high order. 
As a debator both Pantji and Chintamani had no equal. 
The qualities of their speaking were those of logic and 
lucidity. The Council will never have such a combina¬ 
tion of speakers as it had at this time. 

At that time the event which engrossed public atten¬ 
tion more fully than anything else was the publication 
of Miss Mayo’s book “Mother India” in the early summer 
of 1927. Practically every newspaper in India denounced 
it as a scurrilous libel on Hindus. Gandhiji described 
it as ‘drain inpector’s report—a book for Englishmen to 
forget and Indians to remember’. It was freely alleged 
that Miss Mayo was subsidised to produce it in order to 
degrade India in the eyes of the world,—to prejudice her 
case for self government before the Statutory Commission. 
Some spirited replies were written by Lala Lajpat Rai 
in his “Unhappy India”; K. L. Gauba, “Uncle Sam”; 
C. S. Ranga Iyer, “Father India” to the tirade against 
the Indian Nation. Srimati Uma Nehru in Hindi wrote 
a reply. For months there was a violent agitation in 
the press and the platform. During the autumn session 
of the Central Assembly the Home Member was sub¬ 
jected to a volley of questions. 

Anti Simon Commission Agitation 

The announcement regarding the appointment of 
Simon Commission was made on November 8, 1927. A 
fortnight later presiding over the 21st Session of the U.P. 
Political Conference at Aligarh, Pandit Pant said : 

‘‘During the last fortnight the announcement of the 
appointment of the Simon Commission has stirred the 
country from one end to the other. It has been received 
with a chorus of strong condemnation by the intelligentia 
of all classes and communities. So far as Congressmen 
are concerned it has caused them neither surprise nor 
disappointment. The Congress stands for self-determina¬ 
tion and refuses to recognise the right of any alien agency 
to frame a constitution for India. The Congress claims 
that it is the inherent right of every nation to frame its 
own constitution.” 
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After six weeks of the announcement of this Commis¬ 
sion the 42nd annual session of the Indian National 
Congress was held in Madras under the presidentship 
of Dr. Ansari. It was a very momentous session held in 
the Tilak Mandap. Inspiring mottos greeted the eyes. 
As one came up the main passage one read, “Are we 
children to be examined,” “India expects everyone to 
do his duty.” Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who had recent¬ 
ly arrived in India from Russia, addressed the delegates 
as “comrades” took a proin'nent part in the proceedings 
of the session. His resolution declaring that the goal of 
the Indian people was complete independence was carried 
by the Congress. 

The other important resolution was for the boycott 
of the Simon Commission. The resolution was a com¬ 
prehensive one and laid a programme as to how the 
boycott could be made successful and effective, that the 
Commission should be boycotted at every stage and in 
every form, that mass demonstrations should be organised 
throughout India, and that elected members of all 
legislative bodies should refuse to help the Commission. 
It was moved, seconded and supported by some of the 
very best speakers in the land like Dr. Annie Besant, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Maulana Shaukat Ali and Babu Shyam Sunder 
Chakaivarti. Mahatma Gandhi attended the session 
but he did not takc^part in the proceedings. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was in England in connection with 
some professional work. 

Pandit Pant took an important part in the debate 
on the resolution both in the Subjects Committee and in 
open session. He made a great impression on the audience 
by his speech in which he effectively dealt with the pros 
and cons of the then political situation. He was staid, 
sober,simple, logical and at the same time eloquent. He 
had the fame as a good speaker and brilliant debator. He 
was introduced bv the General Secretary as the Leader 
of the Swarajist Party in U. P. Legislative council and 
President U. P. C. G. He ascended the rostrum amidst 
applause. The previous day, in the Subjects Committee, 
he had won laurals by his brilliant performance and his 
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speech had been unanimously voted as the best speech 
made on the occasion. 

The delegates had not left Madras when the sad news 
of the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan was received. He 
died at Rampur due to heart failure. The A. I. C. C. 
met under the shadow of this great loss. He was “India’s 
one of the greatest patriots and workers in the cause 
of unity” as described in C. Rajagopalacharya’s draft 
resolution passed at A. I. C. C. 

The Commission landed in Bombay on February 
3, 1928, for its preliminary tour. That day an all India 
hartal was observed. By the beginning of the year 1928 
the opposition to the Commission had reached its full 
strength. All the political parties Congress, Muslim 
League, Liberals, and others had declared for non-co- 
operation with the Commission. 

Pandit Pant as President U. P. C. C. made an ex¬ 
tensive tour of the province, addressed public meetings. He 
exhorted his audience to observe hartal on the 3rd Feb.— 
the day of the arrival of the Commission. He delivered 
stirring speeches advocating the boycott of the Simon 
Commission. He said the mere idea of one nation jud¬ 
ging the fitness of another was abhorrent. Swaraj was 
not given but won. It was their birth right. In his 
opinion the appointment of the Commission was clear 
defiance of Indian public opinion. Responsible British 
Statesmen made pious declarations during war time that 
England stood for self-determination. No nation could 
rest content without Swaraj, without which there was no 
self-respect or honour. 

A day before the arrival of Simon Commission, the 
Viceroy Lord Irwin addressed the members of the Central 
Legislaure on February 2, 1928. His speech was a striking 
appeal for co-operation. His Excellency dealt with the 
charge that the exclusion of Indians from the Commission 
was an insult to Indian self respect. He admitted that 
the wisdom or unwisdom of excluding Indians was a 
question on which every man was entitled to his opinion. 
“But what no man is entitled to say—for it is quite simply 
not true—is that His Majesty’s Government sought to 
offer a deliberate affront to Indian honour and Indian 
pride.” 
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Sir John Simon and his colleagues came straight 
from Bombay to Delhi, where they arrived on February 
4, 1928. Major Attlee, who became the Prime. Minister 
in 1915 under the Labour Government and in whose 
regime India achieved independence was one of the 
members of this Commission. From Delhi, they went to 
Calcutta, then to Madras, and other places in the Madras 
Presidency. Practically everywhere they were received 
by “Simon Go Back” demonstrations. Their preliminary 
visit ended on March 31. 

The discussion on the Simon Commission was the 
pivot of the whole session in the Central Assembly and 
U. P. Legislative Council. In the Central Assembly Lala 
Lajpat Rai moved a resolution declaring that the consti¬ 
tution and scheme of the Statutory Commission were 
wholly unacreptaole to the House, and that the Legislative 
Assembly would have nothing to do with the Commis¬ 
sion at any stage or in. any form. The most important 
speakers were Javakar, Jinnah, Sir Basil Blackett—Finance 
Member, Pt. Motilal Nehru, and Pt. Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. The resolution was carried by 68 to 62. Hardly 
had this result been declared when a reporter of a 
nationalist daily newspaper in Delhi threw an attache case 
down from the press gallery on Sir Basil Blackett’s head. 
Sir Basil was partially stunned for a moment but suffered 
no injury. His assailant explained that his misdeed was 
meant as a reply to the speech delivered at Doncaster 
a few days previously by Lord Birkenhead. 

A Memorable Debate. 

It was on February 24 and 25 when a debate 
was held in the U. P. Legislative Council in Lucknow on 
the Simon Commission. Never since the introduction 
of reforms has a question of vital importance aroused 
such a keen and widespread interest as this one which was 
discussed on the floor of the U. P. Council. It was a 
question then of supreme national importance. The 
entire attention of the country was focussed on it. Every 
shade of opinion was fully expressed. 

It had engaged the attention of the whole of India 
for the last four months. I had gone to Lucknow with 
Pt. Dwarka Prasad who was an ex-chairman of Bareilly 
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Municipal Board and in 1937 was elected M. L. A. Wc 
had the opportunity of witnessing this historic debate in 
which Pt. Pant appeared conspicuously. This debate 
aroused greater interest both in the House itself and in 
the country than any other debate within living memory. 
The visitors galleries were overcrowded. There was 
record attendance of members. There were scenes of wild 
enthusiasm. Every available inch of space in the five 
galleries reserved fir visitors was occupied. They were 
crowded for beyond their capacity. The special gallery 
reserved for ladies was fully occupied. Maj. Paterson, 
Private Secretary to the Governor was present in the 
Governor’s Gallery. The forces on each side were equally 
matched. For a week before the newspapers had 
editorials drawing attention to the forthcoming debate 
and the duty of legislators. Never perhaps in the annals 
of the U. P. Council had such universal interest been 
aroused in the public mind as on this occasion. 

The debate was worthy of the occasion, the recollec¬ 
tion of which will live in the memories of those who had 
listened to it. It was my first experience. The speech of 
Mukandi Lai, who moved the resolution, occupied nearly 
three quarter of an hour. He made a very strong case for 
the boycott of the Commission. Badri Dutt Pandcy, with 
whom I had the privilege to come in close contact in jail 
in 1942, next supported the resolution in a thunderous 
speech which was very warmly received. Nawabzada 
Liaqut Ali Khan, who became the first Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, delivered a very fine speech in support of 
the resolution. Sir George Lambert who was the Finance 
Member spoke on behalf of the Government and pleaded 
for postponement. He was appointed the Finance Member 
only some months before. Previous to that he was the 
Chief Secretary and held that office for the long period 
of6£ years when he was succeeded in 1927 by Kunwar 
Jagdish Prasad. His reputation as Chief Secretary was 
that he was very able and still more industrious, that 
nobody could beat him in the knowledge of details. 
But he had rarely spoken in Council as Chief Secretary. 
When he was elevated to the office of the Finance Mem¬ 
ber it was wondered how he would acquit himself in 
debates. He had taken some lessons at home. As 
Pandit Pant remarked at the very outset of his speech 
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referring to Finance Member that he was a novice in 
the art and had just entered the arena He began by 
congratulating Lambert for his speech. The resolution 
was discussed threadbare. The objections raised by the 
speakers of the treasury benches were fully answered by 
those whose ability, patriotism or public spirit could 
not be disputed. 

Pandit Pant spoke in the last and after his speech 
the closure was moved. He was loudly cheered when 
he rose to speak. It was punctuated with frequent 
applause. It is difficult to summarise this speech. A 
period of 30 years has elapsed and still his sonorous 
words ring into my cars which I heard as a boy. I 
had not thought that one day I would have the oppor¬ 
tunity to be in his close companionship. We cannot 
forget the feelings of elation which we then experienced 
and which inspired us afterwards. Pandit Pant said : 
“The monstrous plot brought forth by the Baldwin-Bir- 
kenhead cabinet has been torn to pieces by almost every 
one from even among those Indian politicians who 
have received solemn testimonials about their sobriety 
and moderation from the accredited representatives of the 
bureaucracy. So far as the Indian National Congress is 
concerened, its differences are fundamental and go to the 
very root of this scheme. We stand for self-determination. 
The history of the growth of self-governing institutions 
within the British Empire has demonstrated that there is 
only one way for the solution of the constitutional diffi¬ 
culties, and that can be found only in the country for 
which the Constitution has to be devised and only by 
those people who are to be’affected by that constitution. 
This principle had been discovered by actual experience 
before the sacred doctrine of self-determination was for¬ 
mally proclaimed from the house tops by self-seeking 
egoists, at an hour of crisis, to save their own skins. 
That is a principle which history has vindicated as 
being the only sound principle on which a lasting cons¬ 
titution can be based.” 

After narrating the experiences of various Domi¬ 
nions of the British Commonwealth the Leader of 
the Opposition observed, “History has established two 
or three principles and they are indisputable. It has 
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been repeatedly proved that unless and until a cons¬ 
titution framed and formulated by the representatives 
of the people of the country for which the constitution is 
intended is introduced, makeshift contrivances cannot put 
an end for the struggle for liberty, nor can they secure 
satisfaction or stability. It is equally clear that whatever 
efforts have been made to superimpose something from 
without, it has only added to complications and bitterness 
and has made things worse.” 

Proceeding Pandit Pant quoted a speech of Sir John 
Simon which he delivered in 1921 speaking on the Irish 
Constitution Bill in which he had pointedly observed that 
“constitutions which promote prosperity and loyalty and 
which have been found to be lasting constitutions.... 
have been framed by those who were to live under them 
themselves.” He gave a conclusive and direct reply to 
the authors of the scheme. He wondered how Sir John 
Simon should have agreed to be a party to the working 
of a scheme which went fundamentally against the prin¬ 
ciples which he enunciated in 1921. 

Referring to a sentence from the speech of the 
Finance Member that “in politics the unexpected often 
happens” Pandit Pant retorted by quoting the case of 
Ireland when the Government in power in 1920 did not 
agree to the conferment of Dominion Status on Ireland 
and within a year of the passage of the Home Rule Act 
in 1921 the British Parliament had to confer on Ireland 
a constitution going far beyond the Dominion Status. 
“The unexpected happened,” said the speaker looking 
towards the Finance Member, “and it happened within a 
year. I am not using the language of intimidation. I 
ask the Government in power here who are in close 
touch with the state of things in this country, to tell 
those who are their masters and who have appointed 
them our masters, that the unexpected happens so often 
and the unexpected may also happen in India. The 
British people and Parliament accepted to a letter the 
Home made schemes in the case of Canada, in the case 
of South Africa, and in the case of Ireland, why 
do they fight shy even of a Round Table Conference in 
our case ? Is it because they think that old India is 
lying prostrate to-day ? Will the lessons of history be 
of no avail to them ? They were deluded by appearances 
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in Ireland but within a year Ireland proved its might 
and British Government had to bend. “Too late” is ins¬ 
cribed in dark letters in so many chapters of British his¬ 
tory. Will they realise their blunder in the case of India 
in time ? 

“1 ask my hon’blc friends to bear in mind the part¬ 
ing will and testament of that great and good man Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, who died with the words on his tongue 
“Boycott this Commission”. 

Concluding Pandit Pant said : 

“If you are dissatisfied with the all white Commission, 
it is your duty, the duty you owe to your country, the 
duty that you owe to your conscience, the duty that you 
owe to your future generations, to assert yourself unambi¬ 
guously before it becomes too late. And if you fail to 
do so, mind, you are taking a great and irksome and 
very terrific responsibility on yourself and it will be for 
you to answer the generations to come for having stood 
in the way of the progress of this great country at a 
critical hour. It is your duty in your own interest to 
support the movement of boycott so that there may be 
more places available for you there. So far as we are 
concerned, we arc soldiers in this battle of Swaraj and 
we do not ask for anything until and unless we have 
reached that glorious goal which can be attained only 
through the path of righteousness, rectitude and self- 
abnegation. So in your own interest, I ask you, to think 
twice before giving your vote against this resolution.” 

There was a tense feeling of suspense when the Presi¬ 
dent (Dr. Sita Ram) who had high fever by mistake 
announced the victory of the opponents of the resolution. 
The official benches were in high glee but their rejoicing 
was short-lived. The anti-climax came with the discovery 
of the mistake which was duly announced. “I apologise 
to the House,” said the President, “The result is other 
way about. The Ayes 56, Noes 55.” Those who thought 
that they were the victors suddently found themselves 
converted into the vanquished. The two ministers Rai 
Rajeshwari Bali, and Kunwar Rajendra Singh remained 
neutral in the division and they had to pay the price 
of this neutrality by their resignation from the office of 
the ministership. 
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On March 26, 1928, a grand political dinner was 
given by the citizens of Kanpur to the members of oppo¬ 
sition to celebrate their victory on the Simon Commission 
Resolution in U. P. Council. It was a matter of great 
achievement. The composition of the then Council showed 
that the Government had a solid block of 25 voles and 
in addition had the support of a non-dcscript party of 30 
or 35 members who had no political creed. Inspite of 
the pressure brought on them, the progressive section of 
the house was able to carry the motion of non-confidence 
in the Simon Commission. 

The dinner was attended by the members of the 
Council, leading citizens of United Provinces and citizens 
of Kanpur. Prominent among those present were Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Sri 
C. Y. Chintamani, Nawabzada Liaqut Ali Khan. 

Pandit Pant was in Naini Tal. He started by car in 
the evening of 25th March to participate in the dinner 
at Kanpur. When he reached Kathgodam, the train 
had left. He proceeded further in the car to catch the 
train. When he reached Bareilly the same fate awaited 
him. The Lucknow train had left. There was no option 
except to proceed by car or abandon the idea of joining 
the dinner. To the surprise of all Pandit Pant reached 
Kanpur by car. 

Vikramajit Singh welcomed the guests on behalf 
of the citizens of Kanpur. He admired Pandit Pant for 
robust optimism, undoubted courage, stout advocacy and 
able leadership for his sagacity, forethought, tactfulness 
and resourcefulness. 

Narain Prasad Nigam speaking next paid a tribute to 
him. He said : “Pandit Pant has risen to the position 
which he occupies in the Council by sheer dint of 
merit. We have been knowing each other since college 
days, and I can say that the high hopes that were form¬ 
ed of him have been more than fulfilled. I think he 
has a great future before him. So quiet and unassuming, 
so sincere and able, he is a very fine type of public 
worker.” How prophetic his words were ! 

Nawabzada Liaqut Ali Khan, speaking next said 
that from his experiences of 17 months membership 
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of the Council he would say without fear of contra¬ 
diction that the lead which Pandit Pant had given in 
the cause of the country deserved their gratitude. Warm 
tributes were also paid by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Pandii Pant speaking at the dinner was in a very 
humourous mood. Amdist laughter he said, “If you 
and other friends could arrange such substantial dinners 
from time to time, I assure you that that would give a 
source of great strength to us.” He spoke on the stu¬ 
pidity”, audacity and impudence of the authors of the 
Commission. “The idea of examination about our 
fitness for Swaraj is obnoxious to me.” 

The U. P. Government having lost the battle on 
the Simon Commission issue thought of another device. 
Lambert on behalf of the government moved that the 
Council elect a Committee of seven members to co-operate 
with the Simon Commission when the Council met in 
Naini Tal on September 18 in a mood of great expecta¬ 
tion. Among those present in the visitor’s gallery were 
Lady Haily, wife of the Governor, Sir John and Lady 
Shea. Pandit Pant sought permission to make a few 
remarks before the Finance Member moved his motion. 
He said that no alternative course was open to him and 
his party except to dissociate themselves completely from 
the motion having regard to their sense of personal 
decency, national dignity and the honour of the House. 
He asked for what the legislatures existed, if their verdicts, 
recorded after careful, elaborate full dress debates were 
going to be re-opened every day, if the executive took it 
into its head to bring forward the question again. On 
February 25 a clear, emphatic and definite verdict was 
recorded by the members of the House. That verdict 
was not the verdict of any precipitate hurry. After 
carefully weighing all the pros and cons of the proposi¬ 
tion before them, they definitely determined that 
this House would never have anything to do with the 
Statutory Commission at any stage and in any form. 
Now they were asked to trample upon that resolution. 
However, emphatically the resolution might be couched 
the point was clear that the Government wanted the 
House to co-operate with the Commission. The trend of 
thought and opinion as exhibited in the results of the 
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two byelections held within the last two months amply 
convinced that the country was against the Commission. 

Concluding Pt. Pant said : “I may also state here 
that it has been fully disclosed by the proceedings of this 
House as well as outside that there is a fundamental 
difference of outlook and of ideal between those who 
want to co-operate with the Commission and those who 
do not want to have anything to do with it. There 
are those in whose scheme of things the central figure 
is the starving skeleton in the field, and there are those 
in whose scheme of things there is the pampered fat 
man on the pedestal to whom everything and everybody 
must bend and submit. Between there two classes there 
is little chance of agreement. There are those who want 
the people to rise, there are those who want the economic 
uplift of the masses; there are those, on the other hand, 
who would only desire to have more of the loaves and 
fishes, who would care more for the service than for the 
service of the people and who would care, more for high 
posts and for high salaries than for the service of those for 
whom these services are meant. If there arc people who 
want to whine before the Commission, let them have 
unrestricted scope. Let those who desire to dance to the 
tune of their masters have the joy of it. But we, on the 
other hand, h*.ve only one goal betore us, that is, the 
goal of liberty, of freedom for the country. We feel 
that in the present circumstances, when all constitutional 
methods, when everything has been thrown to the winds, 
has been trampled upon, there can be only one goal, 
that noble goal, that glorious goal of Independence for 
this great country. We cannot think of anything else. 
We have to live and to die for that; and for us these 
little juggleries in the forms of commissions and commit¬ 
tees, these little devices in one name or another, have 
little meaning. We must steer clear of them all. We 
refuse to be deluded, to be misguided by these things. 
We see the vision of the glorious mother installed above 
all these bickerings, above all these little handicaps, high 
up in the clouds, and we want to seek that road which 
will lead to that; that road which is not to be found 
inside the nets of this House, that road which is not to 
be found inside the machinations of the bureaucratic nets; 
but which is to be found apart and away from that; 
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that road, which, however long it may be, is sure to 
lead us to our goal. We depend on ourselves to carve 
our future. We know that nations by themselves are 
made. Wc care not for your commissions. Wc care not 
for your manipulated, manoeuvred factious intrigues. 
Wc arc after something better. We know that it is only 
through self-sacrifice, through self-abnegation, that that 
object can be attained. For the present, we make to you 
a present of your Commission. Make use of it as you 
like. For us there is room elsewhere. Enough of it.’* 

Another exciting debate followed in the autumn of 
1928 at Naini Tal on the resolution of non-confidence, 
moved and passed against a newly appointed minister, 
Raja Jagannath Bux Singh. Tense atmosphere seething 
with intense excitement prevailed when for the first time 
that during the past seven years a vote of non-confidence 
was brought before the House against a minister. It was 
carried by 58 votes against 57. 

The Land Revenue (Amendment-Settlement) Bill 
was enacted in 1929. The Joint Select Committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament appointed to consider the 
Government of India Bill 1920 were of the opinion that 
the rules were often obscure and imperfectly understood 
by those who pay the revenue and recommended that 
the main principles by which the land revenue is to be 
determined, the method of valuation, the pitch of assess¬ 
ment, the periods of revision and the graduation of en¬ 
hancement should be regulated by law. Accordingly the 
U. P. Government appointed a Committee in 1922 to 
examine the whole question. It was not until 1926 that 
a Bill was introduced in the legislature making a num¬ 
ber of important concessions to Zamindars, as they had 
a preponderant influence on the government. They were 
influential in the legislature and the Governor could al¬ 
ways exercise his special powers if an unacceptable situa¬ 
tion arose. The Land Revenue Bill introduced in 1926 
was withdrawn as the Zamindars outvoted the Govern¬ 
ment and the amendments made by them were consi¬ 
dered objectionable by the Government. 

After the withdrawal of the 1926 Bill, there was 
continued pressure for codification of settlement principles. 
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The annual demand for survey and settlements was rejec¬ 
ted in 1927 by the Council on this ground and was pas¬ 
sed in 1928, only on an assurance that the Government 
would introduce legislation at an early date. Eventually 
the Government introduced a Bill which finally emerged 
as the U. P. Land Revenue (Amendment) Act of 1929. 
It was piloted by Lambert and Pantji took a leading part 
in the whole debate. The principles of assessment laid 
down by the Act were vague and left wide discretion to 
the Settlement officer. 

Pandit Pant, who was a member of the Select Com¬ 
mittee, noted in his minute of dissent : “I am conscious 
of the fact that no code can claim perfection and that 
experience has revealed defects even in the products of 
consummate jurists and draftsmen, but I find that the 
Bill is imperfect by design and its defects are patent. 
It is an elementary principle of legislation that statutes 
should not lack in precision and definiteness. The doc¬ 
trine is applied with special rigidity to fiscal enactments 
which should not leave any loophole for the vagaries of 
the executive. This Bill, however, yields very wide lati¬ 
tude to the settlement officer in vital matters. His per¬ 
centage of net assets to be taken as revenue may ordi¬ 
narily range between 35 and 45 and where he considers 
the circumstance to be special he may descend to 20 
or ascend to 50 as he may deem fit. Similarly he is 
free to grant an allowance of 15 per cent or at double 
that rate, on the valuation of proprietary cultivation, again 
in accordance with his own notions unfettered by any 
rules or regulations. A proposal to leave it to the dis¬ 
cretion of an Income-Tax Officer whether to assess the 
tax at the rate of six or twelve pies on the rupee, or of 
a Customs Officer iO charge import or export duty on 
an ariiclc at any rate varying from 35 to 45 per cent, 
of its value, according to his appraisement of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the person concerned, would be regarded 
as preposterous. Such laxity in a financial statute 
is indefensible. But the Government shuns a rational 
treatment of the subject of land revenue settlement and 
would not accept a concrete formula for the proper valua¬ 
tion of the circumstances of a proprietor. I am con¬ 
vinced that the scientfic system of land revenue assess- 
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ment can be founded only on the principle of progressive 
assessment on an elaborately graduated scale.” 

He found that the land revenue policy resulted in 
the misery and degradation of millions of cultivators, 
their increasing poverty and the inefficiency of agricul¬ 
ture. He endeavoured to give these teeming millions 
security of tenure and a fixed rent. Effective protection 
was not given until the Congress Government passed 
the U.P. Tenancy Act in 1939.” 

The result of his strong opposition was that the vague¬ 
ness of the Bill was to a certain extent mitigated. But 
a graduated scale proposed in the Council was defeated, 
as all the big zamindars voted on the side of the govern¬ 
ment. He took full interest in the debate. His criticisms 
were very helpful and his knowledge of the Bill in which 
lie had taken part m 1926 proved to be of great value. 

Lambert in his speech in the end expressed his grati¬ 
tude to Pandit Pant. “Maulvi Fasih-uddin has referred 
to Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant’s assistance in the select com¬ 
mittee. He has given us plenty of trouble here, but I 
freely acknowledge the help which he gave during the 
seven long days of the select committee’s deliberations.” 



CHAPTER VI 

EXPERIENCES OF LATHI CHARGES 

Pandit Pant was elected to preside over the 21st 
Session of the U. P. Political Conference held at Aligarh 
on November 26, 1927. As soon as it was brought to 
his notice that his name was recommended for the presi¬ 
dentship, he requested to fix the choice on Dr. Murari 
Lai. The country was then passing through a dark phase 
in our national history. There were internecine quarrels, 
political workers were divided into several parties while 
forces of reaction were solidly arrayed against them. 
India was being treated to gross affronts and injury and the 
enemies of the country were busy poisoning the worid 
opinion by insidious propaganda. At such a juncture 
Pantji was called upon to guide the destiny of the coun¬ 
try. The conference was attended by Dr. Ansari, Presi¬ 
dent-elect of the Madras Session of the Indian National 
Congress, B. Shive Prasad Gupta, T. A. K. Shcrwani, 
Maul ana Hasrat Mohani and others. 

In the previous year the 20th Session of the Conference 
was held in his home town Kashipurin Naini Tal district 
under the presidentship of Pt. Motilal Nehru and Paniji 
read out the welcome address as President of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee. At that time communal question was 
the most conspicuous feature of social and political life. 
It over-shadowed every other question, not excluding the 
Statutory Commission and Constitutional reforms. It 
was the main obstacle to Swaraj and often lead to violent 
outbursts and disturbances of the public peace. 

In his presidential address he dwelt on various ques¬ 
tions of the day like Sangathan and Tanzeem, violence, 
newspapers, scurrilous writings and separate electorates. 

“The qualities needed for a judicious consideration 
of these matters,” said Pt. Pant, “are clarity, toleration, 
a rational outlook and a true sense of perspective.” 

He felt that Swaraj was the only remedy of Communal 
discord. He said, “1 want to impress upon you emphati¬ 
cally that the sovereign remedy for our distemper is Swaraj. 
History has proved from time to time strife, factions and 
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dissensions thrive in the hot bed of foieign domination 
and disappear in the bright sun-shine of freedom.” 

Pandit Pant held that the Commission was a gross 
and deliberate affront on us. He said that it/was a bles¬ 
sing in disguise. “To us it has proved a veritable bles¬ 
sing. The depth of feeling roused by the white Commis¬ 
sion has revealed a hopeful unanimity among Indians re¬ 
gardless of differences of caste, creed and politics. This 
shows that the heart of the country is sound and that 
it can brook no insult to the motherland. History has 
repeatedly proved that there is a limit to the capacity lor 
forbearance even of fallen and oppressed people, and 
when tyrants become too bold and aggressive their vic¬ 
tims shake off their lethargy and raise their heads against 
the oppressor. He added “The Government have by their 
calculated insult to national dignity facilitated the task of 
Congressmen and revivified to a certain extent the 
national movement.” 

Rcfcriing to the need f;r concerted action Pt. Pant 
said, “This is the psychological moment in the history 
of our unfortunate country. Let us offer a united front. 
There can be only two parties in this country—those who 
stand by the bureaucracy and foreign rule and those who 
stand by the motherland and Swaraj. He suggested that 
they should have a national fund and paid workers as 
he was convinced that no work could be performed in 
a systematic, and regular manner unless and until they had 
a National Fund and paid workers. He added “The sac¬ 
rifice cannot lose its merit because of their acceptance of a 
living wage. It was our duty to carry on constructive pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress which is the key to our success.” 

Concluding Pt. Pant said, “Even the darkest night 
ushers the soft dawn which leads on to bright sun-shine. 
The lowest ebb is followed by a rise. No nation having 
once entered the arena of freedom has lost the battle. 
Let us then hopefully, prayfully and in a spirit of huma¬ 
nity icsoive that we will carry the struggle uncessantly, 
in Fair weather or oul, undaunted by failures and chas¬ 
tened by success, relying on our own powers, in the 
righteousness o our cause and on the strength and mo¬ 
mentum which Right gathers as it marches onwards, 
till we reach our goal.” 
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Experiences of Lathi Charges 

The Simon Commission landed on October 11, 1928 
for the second time and remained in India till 13th April 
1929. They visited Lahore on October 30, when. Lala 
Lajpat Rai heading a huge ‘Go back Simon Commission’ 
procession, was assaulted and beaten by lathi* on the 
chest. In the same evening the Lion of the Punjab 
addressed a huge gathering in Lahore. One sentence 
which he uttered echoed throughout India : 

“Every blow that they hurled at us, drove one more 
nail into the coffin of the Empire.” 

On 17th November Lala Lajpat Rai died. His last 
article published in the ‘People’ of November 1, 1928 

mentioned : 

“This is the time when we ought to know who’s who 
and this is the time when we are inclined to think that 
those who are not with us are against us.” 

His end was hastened by the injuries he had received. 
Apart from his contribution towards the attainment of 
freedom, he pushed ahead the cause of social, cultural 
and educational advancement of the people. He was 
a great journalist and a writer of eminence. 

Pandit Pant in the U. P. Council paid the following 
tribute on the death of Lala Lajpat Rai: 

“He was one of the most distinguished sons of Mother 
India and he was most loyal to his country throughout 
his life. He did all that any human being could do for 
the uplift of his people. He devoted every particle of 
his energy, every minute, of his time and every pie of 
of his income to the service of his community. To the 
very last he had only one ambition, that was to see his 
country emancipated from foreign rule. He was not a 
man of words only but above all he was a hero of action 
and he demonstrated his real, genuine, ardent enthusiasm 
for his mother-land by the sufferings to which he was 
subjected continuously, at least for a period of twenty 
years. His deportation followed by his exile and his 
enforced sojourn in a foreign land spoke of his real love 
for his country. He was a very energetic social reformer, 
a great educationist and ardent supporter of all good 
causes, a very generous philanthropist, a selfless patriot, 
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a valiant champion of people’s cause and one above all 
who knew not only how to live but also how to die 
for the freedom of his country. His courage knew no 
bounds and fearlessness was writ large on his feature. 
It is most agonising that a man like him should have been 
chased throughout his life by those who happen to be 
in power in this country today. If Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
death can be connected with the brutal, barbarous assault 
which he received at the age of over 60 it can still be 
traced to the fell disease which he contracted while he 
was confined in Mandalay Jail. There can be no doubt 
that his end was accelerated by the persecution he was 
subjected to by our foreign masters. I would not say more 
about this painful aspect of this sad incident on this 
solemn occasion. There arc no signs of any wisdom in 
the other quarter and I only pray that many of us may 
have the courage and the strength to sacrifice their all 
and in the end themselves for the fiecdom and eman¬ 
cipation of their mother country. For so long as the 
present system continuous, there can be no hope for the 
best among us and the hope for the best lies only in 
following the footsteps of Lala Lajpat Rai and in court¬ 
ing death alone and nothing else can move.” 

The Simon Commission visited Lucknow on 30th 
November after their visit of Agra. Elaborate prepara¬ 
tions were made for the boycott of the Commission. A 
Boycott Committee was constituted with Mohanlal Sak- 
sena as its convener. Pandit Nehru and Pandit Pant 
were also in Lucknow on this occasion when the city 
witnessed savage lathi charges. Among the victims were 
the men like Jawaharlal Nehru and Govind Ballabh Pant. 
These were the events of the greatest possible importance 
which attracted India-wide attention. Pandit Nehru and 
Pandit Pant would have been killed on the morning of 
November 30, but fir the chivalry of some students of 
the Lucknow University who formed a cordon around 
them. 

Pandit Nehru in his Autobiography thus described : 

“After what seemed a tremendous length of time, 
but was probably only a few minutes, our line began to 
yield slowly, step by step, without breaking up. This 
left me somewhat isolated, and more exposed at the sides. 
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More blows came, and then 1 was suddenly lifted off 
my feet from behind and carried off, to my great annoy¬ 
ance. Some of my young colleagues, thinking that a 
dead-set was being made at me, had decided to protect 
me in this summary fashion. Now that the excitement 
of the moment had passed, I felt pains all over my body 
and great fatigue. Almost every part of me seemed to 
ache, and 1 was covered with contused wounds and marks 
of blows. But fortunately I was not injured in any 
vital spot. Many of our companions were less fortunate, 
and were badly injured. Govind Ballabh Pant, who 
stood by me, offered a much bigger target, being six 
foot odd in height, and the injuries he received then 
have resulted in a painful and persistent malady which 
prevented him for a long time from straightening his 
back or leading an active life.” 

Speaking in the Council on Chintamani’s adjourn¬ 
ment motion Pandit Pant said : 

“If I have ever stood before this House with a gen¬ 
uine feeling of embarrassment it is to-aay. My name 
has been prominently mentioned with the splendid activi¬ 
ties that are associated with this city of Lucknow in con¬ 
nection with the visit of the Simon Commission. I can say 
this much, that I am not swayed by any feeling of anger 
or resentment. If a personal explanation or confession of 
or faith can be permitted, I am prepared to say with all 
humility that 1 am proud of the part that I took on 
November 29 and 30, and it is my prayer, my sincere, 
earnest, humble prayer to the Almighty that He may 
give me strength to face the brute force of which we 
are the victims not only when it is displayed by means 
of batons, but also when we have to lace more serious 
ordeals for it is only thus that one can put an end to 
a raj which is based entirely and exclusively on brutal 
and physical force and on might and nothing else.” 

Gandhiji from Wardha congratulated Pandit Nehru. 
“It was all done bravely,” he wrote, “You have braver 
things to do. M^y God spare you for many a long year 
to come and make you His chosen instrument for freeing 
India from the yoke.” 

Pandit Motilal Nehru when heard of this incident 
rushed to Lucknow by car. We happened to come to 
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to Lucknow on that day. We were stopped at the 
station. In the evening we attended a monster meeting 
with an audience of more than ten thousand, presided 
over by Pandit Pant which was addressed by Pandit 
Motilai Nehru. He regretted his inability to join the 
procession but congratulated the people of Lucknow on 
their remarkable demonstration. 

G. W. Gwynnc was the Deputy Commissioner of 
Lucknow at this time, who was the Chief Secretary when 
ten years afterwards Pandit Pant became the Premier of 
this province. In 1938 he died on his voyage home. He 
was Chief Secretary at an exceptionally difficult period. 
His long experience, sound judgment and administrative 
ability were of the utmost value to Pt. Pant as Premier 
who was then new to office. 



CHAPTER VII 

LULL BEFORE STORM 

The All Parties Conference in Bombay on May 19, 
1928 appointed a committee under the chairmanship of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru to consider and determine the prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution for India providing for the 
establishment of full responsible government. The repojt 
of the Committee, which was popularly known as Nehru 
Report, was published in August 1928. In the very first 
month it went into three editions and 12,000 copies 
were sold in no time. The framers of the Report made 
no distinction between “responsible government” and the 
“Dominion form of government.” The gieatest common 
factor of agreement among the well recognised political 
parties of India was that the status and position of India 
should in no case be lower than that of self-governing 
Dominions such as Canada, Australia, South Africa or 
the Irish Free State. In ordinary parlance it was descri¬ 
bed as ‘Dominion status’. The real problem consisted 
in the transference of political power and responsibility 
from the people of England to the people of India. 

The fourth session of the All Parties Conference 
was held m Kaiserbagh Baradari in Lucknow from August 
28 to 31st 1928 under the chairmanship of Dr. M. A. 
Ansari. The Maharaja of Mahmudabad welcomed the 
delegates who represented all shades of political and com¬ 
munal opinion in India. He reminded them of the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916 and trusted that the same spirit 
would pievail in the deliberations of the Conference. 
Dr. Ansari then addressed the Conference. He congratu¬ 
lated the Nehru Committee and testified to the noble 
ana single minded devotion with which Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and members of his Committee had applied them¬ 
selves to this epoch-making work. He continued : 

“India has gone through many and varied phases of 
the struggle for liberty, but never in the chequered his¬ 
tory of this country’s fight for freedom had representatives 
of all schools of political thought assembled together 
to draw up a definite scheme of our constitution. That 
has now been done by the Committee. It is in itself a 
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historic event, and when wc see the background of the 
dark events of the last few years, resulting in spasmodic 
and ineffective attempts to introduce some light into the 
darkness of wilderness, of confused aims and objects in 
wnich we had lost ourselves, and of complacent challenges 
that were being thrown at us both from within the 
country and beyond the seven seas. I need hardly tell 
you that this report becomes a doubly historic event.” 

The President called upon Pandit Motilal Nehru to 
submit the Committee’s report who formally placed 
before the Conference. 

Lala Lajpat Rai moved the resolution of apprecia¬ 
tion of the work done by Pandit Motilal Nehru and his 
colleagues which was seconded by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and supported by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Srimati Sarojmi Naidu, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Dr. Annie 
Bcsant and others. 

In the last week of 1928 at the Calcutta Congress 
the split was avoided between the two groups, one led by 
the father and the other by the son, at the instance of 
Gandhiji by introducing a year’s time to the British 
Government to accept the Congress offer, otherwise it 
would lapse and the Congress would revert to Indepen¬ 
dence. 

The year 1929 opened in England in the shadow of 
a general election, which was held in May. The total 
number of candidates was 1728 of whom 69 were women 
candidates. The Conservative Government was defeated 
and the Labour came in office, which raised great hopes 
in India. Macdonald a year before made a speech in 
which he had said : “I hope that within a period of 
months rather than years, there will be a new Dominion 
added to the Commonwealth of our Nations, a Dominion 
of another race, a Dominion which will find self-respect 
as an equal within the Commonwealth. I refer to India.” 

The Simon Commission after recording evidence left 
India for England on April 14. The whole year was 
a year of waiting. Gandhiji was engaged with the pro¬ 
paganda of Khadi, and he toured all over India. 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru organised his tour in U. P. and 
accompanied him. Purses were presented to Gandhiji for 
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KhadiWork, Meerut’s contribution was the highest fol¬ 
lowed by Allahabad. Pt. Jawaharlal entrusted himself 
with the organisation of Youth Leagues. I had the oppor¬ 
tunity ofmeeting Pt. Nehru at Bareilly at a select meeting 
when he gave his message to youth. 

On June 11 Gandhiji left Sabarmati Ashram for 
Almora. This tour had been arranged for both rest and 
work. Gandhiji accompanied by Pt. Nehru reached 
Bareilly on June 12 where he gave the message of Khadi 
and Hindu Muslim Unity. They reached Nainital on 
June 14. In those days at Pt. Pant’s residence marriage 
ceremony of Pt. Pant’s niece and Dr. C. D. Pande was 
to be performed. Shri Sri Prakash, Acharya Narendra 
Dev, and others had come to Nainital for the wedding. 
From Nainital Gandhiji, accompanied by Pt. Nehru 
went to Almora. He reached there on June 16 to 
celebrate the anniversary of Prem Vidyalaya, a child of 
the non-co-operation movement of 1921. His presence 
attracted large crowds from the surrounding villages. 
Gandhiji spent sometime at Kosani. He sent a wire to 
Pantji to meet him at Almora. Pandit Pant accompanied 
by Sri Prakash and Acharya Narendra Dev pro¬ 
ceeded to Almora in a car. Sri Prakash describing 
his experiences of the journey from Nainital to Almora 
writes : 

“.a car—perhaps the worst that was available— 

was chartered to take us. Between one thing or another- 
these last minute engagements and visitors are always 
annoying, as we all know—and above all, because of 
Pantji’s incorrigible habit of dialatoriness, it was quite 
late in the afternoon, despite my urgings and goadings, 
before we started. The wretched car was able to get 
along somehow; but the sun was setting by the time we 
got to Ranikhet. I proposed that we might stop for the 
night there, for it would not be possible to proceed on 
the hills in the dark. This would be dangerous besides 
being against the law and, if we got stranded, we would 
find no convenient halting place between Ranikhet and 
Almora. Pantji cared neither for the law nor for the 
danger and the driver was compelled to proceed with the 
car. The twilight set and a tyre burst. This was a little 
too much for me. 
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“I know how dangerous it is for a tyre to burst while 
a car h in motion. The driver is not always the master 
of the car on such occasions. The hill roads are narrow 
and there are no balustrades either, all along the line. 
The slightest swerving might mean dropping hundreds of 
feet to certain death. Pantji would not listen. Luckily, 
it was moon-lit night and with the help of what light 
there was in the heavens, the car proceeded. There 
was no light in the car itself. Even the drivel’s protests 
were in vain. The ‘step-in’ wheel was put on. Soon after, 
there was another burst. While I was all along fidgety, 
anxiously looking right and left all the time, Pantji 
himself lay back comfortably in his seat unconcerned. 
The tyre of the second wheel had to be stuffed with various 
types of glasses in order to help the car to proceed. 
At last, we got to a little place called Kosi, a sort of a 
junction for lorries coming from Ranikhct, Almora and 
Someshwar. It was quite late at night and the driver, 
despite all his reverence for Pantji, at last stubbornly re¬ 
fused to proceed further, though Pantji himself was anxious 
to push along and willing to do so at all hazards. We 
spent the night in vacant little cottage, and went on to 
Almora the next morning. I may not have admired 
Pnntji’s wisdom; I certainly admire his capacity for total 
indilfercnce to life and limbs in fairly dangerous and 
delicate situations.” 

The Labour Government empowered the Viceroy to 
make a new approach to the people of India. Lord 
Irwin, the Viceroy was in England on four month’s 
leave for private consultations with ne,v Secretary of 
State for India, Wedgwood Benn, who though had along 
Parliamentary experience, had recently came in the 
Labour Party. During his stay the Viceroy prepared, 
with the approval of the British government, a speech 
to be delivered on his return to India as an authorita¬ 
tive expression of British policy. It was a declaration 
made by a conservative Viceroy with the full concurrence 
of Labour government in England. 

Eighteen years after Benn as Viscount Stansgate, 
speaking in the House of Lords on the debate of British 
Government statement on Indian policy, recalled the cir¬ 
cumstances that preceded the announcement, the tense 
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political atmosphere and the estrangement between the 
Government and the people when he said : 

“In 1929, very shortly after the then Government 
came into office, we were tokl by the Government in 
India that the situation was bad, public feeling was strong, 
and India was angry that no Indian had been appoin¬ 
ted to the statutory Commission. It was suggested to us, 
and after consideration the Cabinet agreed, that if some¬ 
thing were said which could indicate what the Govern¬ 
ment was aiming at, then perhaps public opinion could 
be swayed and the goodwill of the Indians could be 
secured. A declaration was. drafted which said that 
the natural issue of our policy was Dominion Status. 
That was not much of a slogan—not much of a clarion 
call—in fact it might be said to be more like a meteo¬ 
rological forecast. That was put out, and I myself, as 
Secretary of State, took it to the late Lord Reading 
who was acting for Mr. Lloyd George who was absent 
at the time. 1 sent Sir David Montcath with a copy 
to Mr. Baldwin in France. I took it and presented it 
to Mr. Snowden who, being, a Lancashire member much 
disturbed by the cotton duties imposed under the Tariff 
Convention by the Indian Government, was reluctant to 
accept it. However he did accept it, and and it was issued.” 

The following Statement was issued on October 31, 
1929 : 

“In view of the doubts which have been expressed 
both in Great Britain and in India regarding the inter¬ 
pretation to be placed in the intentions of the British 
Government in enacting the Statute of 1919, I am autho¬ 
rised on behalfof His Majesty’s Government to state clear¬ 
ly that in their judgment it is implicit in the declaration 
of 1917 that the natural issue of India's Constitutional 
progress as there contemplated is the attainment of Domi¬ 
nion Status”. 

The Viceroy’s announcement conveyed the decision 
of the British Cabinet to hold a conference in London 
with the representatives both of BritMi India and Indian 
States on constitutional changes after the publication 
of the Simon Commission Report; but. prior to the sub¬ 
mission of legislative proposals to Parliament. 
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The interpretation was received with much satisfac¬ 
tion by moderates. A Leaders Conference was held in 
New Delhi on November 1 .and 2 and a joint resolution 
of conditional acceptance was issued signed by Mahatma 
Gandhi, two Nehrus, and other Congress leaders and 
liberal leaders like Sapru and Sastri. 

The Leaders deemed it necessary that “certain acts 
should be done and certain points should be cleared so 
as to inspire trust and insure the co-operation of the 
principal political organisation in the country. We consi¬ 
der it vital for the success of the proposed conference 
that (a) a policy of general conciliation should be defi¬ 
nitely adopted to induce a calmer atmosphere; (b) poli¬ 
tical prisoners should be granted a general amnesty; and 
(c) the representation of progressive politicd organisation 
•should be effectively secured and that the Indian National 
Congress as the largest among them should have pre¬ 
dominant representation.” 

The leader met again at Allahabad in the third week 
of November, stood by their original manifesto and deci¬ 
ded to wait till the time of meeting of the Congress at 
at Lahore. 

The Calcutta Congress the previous year had resol¬ 
ved that if Dominion Status were not conceded by 31st 
December, 1929 the next Congress would declare for in¬ 
dependence and launch some sort of Civil Disobedience 
Campaign. 

Pt. Pant speaking in U.P. Council on Bedar’s reso¬ 
lution for the release of political prisoners said : 

“As one of the signatories to the Delhi manifesto which 
was issued on the 2nd of November, I consider it my 
duty to make a few remarks on this occasion. Those of 
us, at least most of us, who put their signatures to that 
manifesto did so without any reserve, attaching full im¬ 
portance to every word contained in it. We used the 
language of courtesy which alone is appropriate and 
proper on occasions like these, but we seriously meant 
what we said. I may observe, however, that we did 
not use a single word there in any spirit of conceit or 
prudery. The occasion was too solemn for that. We 
approached the subject with humility and we do so now 
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again. This is not an occasion for carping ciiticism, 
nor one for wordy warfare. It is not an occasion for 
narrating the sins of commission or omission of the Govern¬ 
ment or the cumulative effects of the connection of Bri¬ 
tain with India during the last 150 years. It is time 
for us to look ahead and it is in that spirit and with the 
sincerest desire for the success of the conference that we 
wish to handle this momentous question. It must be 
recognised that a problem which is likely to affect the 
destinies of 320 millions of people; of more than one 
sixth of the human race, a problem of such vast magni¬ 
tude, cannot be handled in a spirit of light hcarted- 
ncss. 

“We arc on the parting of the ways. It is for Eng¬ 
land to determine the future course to strengthen the tie 
or to cut it altogether. England must remember that 
if a balance sheet were drawn up, it would appear that 
England did not in the least suffer by her connection 
with'India. She gained at every turn. England rose to 
be the biggest power on the surface of the earth, and 
her strength, prowess and prestige became supreme. 
It is time, therefore, for England to remember that her 
greatness was due to her association with India, and now 
Indians have regained national consciousness and are 
anxious to stand on their own legs. It is time for Eng¬ 
land to restore to India what really is her own. We 
f ask for nothing more. We cannot wait for an answer nor 
can we possibly reconcile ourselves to any progress 
by stages. We want full freedom. They have to make 
their choice. So far as we are concerned, there should 
be no misundrstanding. We are determined to be 
free. We have a natural desire to be friends with the 
British, and we would like to have them as our com¬ 
rades and friends and equal partners. But if they do not, 
then theirs is the heavy responsibility, and let the bur¬ 
den rest on them. Then there is no alternative left to 
us except to work out our destiny with our own weak 
hands to attain independence. We want to avoid chaos; 
and we do not want to undergo sufferings, misery, trial 
and privations. But if we have to face the issue nothing 
can daunt us. It is for those in power to solve the pro¬ 
blem. I for one know that if there is violence in the 
land today it is because of deep distrust. 
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“If the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
wint the solution of the political problem in this coun¬ 
try, I would advise them to place themselves at the dis¬ 
posal of the greatest man of the world, Mahatma Gandhi. 
If they want peace, if they want love, if they want good¬ 
will between India and England, they cannot do better 
than seek his counsel, and accept it and abide by it. He 
is the one man who is above self, who has no ambition, 
who is never carried awnv bv passion or by feeling, who 
analyses the situation. He is the one man who is ever 
anxious to bring peace in this world, to 'drive away 
violence and to promote fraternal feelings between man 
and man. Sands of time arc moving fast.” 

In the last week of December a Leaders Conference 
with the Vicerov was held in Delhi on Dec. 23 which 
was attended by Gandhi]i, Pt. Motilal Nehru, President 
Vithalbhai Patel, Sir Tcj, and Jinnah. xn the morning 
Lord and Lady Irwin returned oiier a tour of southern 
India. When they were nearing New Delhi in their 
special train to take up residence for the lust time at the 
then completed Viceroy's House (now Rashtpati Bhawan) 
there na r - a bomb outrage recalling, the attempt on the life 
of Lord Hardinge on hi« State entrv into Delhi on an 
elephant on the same date of 1912 to mark the transfer 
of the capital from Calcutta. A bomb worked by means 
of a buried wired from a small battery, some 200 yards 
distant from the railway line, blew up a portion of 
the train. Lord Irwin and his party escaped. Gandhiji 
congratulated the Viceroy on the close escape. 

The Leaders Conference held on the eve of the 
Lahore Congress came to nothing as expected. The 
year of grace was to end by the end of the year. This 
was the prelude to the Session of the Congress. The 
Working Committee first passed Gandhiji's resolution dec¬ 
laring the Nehru Committee Scheme of Dominion Status 
to have lapsed, and asking all parties in Congress to 
devote exclusive attention to the attainment of complete 
independence. No good purpose would be served by the 
Congress being represented at the proposed R.T.C. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE, 1930 

The year of grace announced by the Calcutta Con¬ 
gress for the British Government to act was to expire 
on 31st December, 1929 but nothing came out. The 
time came for the Congress to act. Just when the old 
year was passing into history and the new year was 
ushering in, the Congress passed the historic resolution 
on Complete Independence. As a student preparing for 
the High School Examination, I attended this momentous 
session. The struggle was inevitable, and the A.l.C.C. 
was authorised to launch the movement. In obedience 
to the Lahore Congress resolution regarding boycott of 
the legislatures Pt. Pant as leader of the Congress Party 
in U.P. Council addressed a letter to individual mem¬ 
bers asking them to resign from their seats immediately. 
Everyone resigned. 

26th January was Sunday. The first Independence 
Day was celebrated with great enthusiasm ah over the 
country. We marched through the streets of the city of 
Bareilly in a procession which terminated in a public 
meeting where independence pledge was taken. We had 
expected the arrest of Pt. Nehru that day. 

Gandhiji defined the aim of the struggle into his 
eleven points which became the manifesto for the 
struggle for Swaraj. As a test of the sincerity of 
the British Government Gandhiji offered to call oil' the 
movement if the Viceroy would accept his 11 points. In 
the meeting of the Congress Working Committee held 
at Ahmedabad on 15th February Gandhiji was autho¬ 
rised to be the dictator to launch the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. While returning after attending the meet¬ 
ing of the Working Committee Pt. Motilal Nehru dis¬ 
closed that Gandhiji was to write a letter to the Viceroy. 
He said thet as to its contents his lips were sealed. 

On March 2 Gandhiji handed over to Reginald 
Reynolds, an English young man who had joined Sabar- 
mati Ashram his letter to be handed over personally to 
the Viceroy. In this letter Gandhiji had dwelt on the 
poverty of the masses, appealed for the abolition of salt 
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tax and criticised the scale of the Viceroy’s salary. This 
greatly attracted the public imagination. On 5th March 
Gandhiji announced that he would start ,vith the first 
batch of volunteers on his march on foot on 12th March 
to cover the aistance of 200 miles to the sea shore at 
Dandi to defy the salt laws. On 6th March Gandhiji’s 
letter to the Viceroy was published and the next day 
Sardar Patel was arrested. That day a huge meeting 
was held c.t Ahmedabad under the presidentship of 
Gandhiji when he declared : 

“Our case is strong, our means purest and God is 
with us.” 

On March 12 at 6-30 in the morning Gandhiji with 
80 volunteers started on his slow spectacular march of 
200 miles on foot; and a crowd said numbering about a 
lakh wished them God speed. This march was covered by 
the world-wide press representatives who happened to be 
in India at that time. In European and American papers 
wide descriptions were published. The march took 24 
days. The meeting of A.I.C.C. was held at Ahmeda¬ 
bad on 15th March to make final airangements. It 
approved the Working Committee’s resolution. Elaborate 
instructions were issued. In case of arrest the President 
was authorised to nominate his successor. Gandhiji was 
not present. Pt. Motilal Nehru and Pt.Jawaharlal Nehru 
returning from A.I.C.C. met Gandhiji at Jambusar, 
while he was on his march. Pt. Motilal here decided to 
offer his palatial building to the nation after consulting 
Gandhiji. 

On April 2 Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya resigned from 
the membership of the Central Assembly. 

It was on 6th April, the first day of the National 
Week, when Gandhiji initiated the Civil Disobedience 
Movement by defying the Salt Laws by making the salt at 
Dandi beach. It was on 10th April that permission was 
given to all Congress organisations to defy Salt Laws in 
their areas. The whole country was astir. It was the 
talk and wonder of the whole country. 

On 13th April Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru while boarding 
the train at Allahabad Station for Raipur was arrestea. 
He at first nominated Gandhiji to succeed him as Presi- 
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dent. As Gandhiji did not agree he nominated his father. 
On April 14 Gandhiji wired to Pt. Motilal Nehru from 
Dandi: 

“So Jawahar is to have six months rest. He has 
worked like a Trojan. He needed this”. 

Ordinances after ordinances were promulgated. Pub¬ 
lic feeling became more intense. The country was in a 
most critical phase of India’s history. Many people resign¬ 
ed from the membership of the legislature as a protest 
against the repressive laws enacted in the form of ordi¬ 
nances to curb the Movement. President Patel resigned 
from the Presidentship of the Central Assembly to join 
the Movement. Working Committee extended the scope 
of Civil Disobedience Movemnt. Boycott of foreign cloth, 
British goods and liquor shops which was included in 
the programme became the order of the day. Picketing 
was resorted by lady volunteers who stood in scorching 
sun before these shops. The unexpected assistance came 
from Women who came in the forefront in every place. 
They took an active part in demonstrations. Their part 
in the national struggle was enormous. Thev came out 
leaving the purdah, and cheerfully went to prison. They 
suddenly emerged from the. seclusion of their homes to 
join the Congress demonstrations and assist in picketing. 

On April 23 the riots occurred in Peshawar and 
afterwards spread all over the province and continued for 
several days. The brave Pathans exhibited great discipline 
and courage before machine gun firing. Garhwali soldiers 
refused to fire civil population in Frontier Province. 
The A.I.C.C. appointed an Enquiry Committee under 
the presidentship of Sri V.J. Patel who had resigned from 
the Presidentship of the Central Assembly and R. S. Pandit 
as Secretary. They were not permitted to enter the pro¬ 
vince; but they recorded evidence in Rawalpindi. Its 
report when published was banned by the Government. 
The Government of India also constituted a Committee 
known as Sulaiman-Pankridge Enquiry Committee to 
report upon what had occurred in Peshawar. 

Gandhiji was arrested on May 5 at Karadi Camp 
near sea shore (Jalalpur) at 12-45 A.M. He was sent to 
Yeravada Prison for imprisonment under restraint for rea- 
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sons of State. His arrest was the signal for a complete 
hartal all over Lidia. 

Sholapur witnessed Marshall Law on 7th and 8th May 
where six police stations were reported to be burnt down. 
Sentences were awarded for 10 years for carrying the 
national flag. Twenty five persons were shot dead and 
a hundred wounded as a result of police firing. 

There was firing also in Calcutta. 

Gandhijihad planned a raid at Dharasana Salt Depot 
which was carried out by 2,500 volunteers in his absence 
under the leadership of Gandhiji’s second son Manila!. 
Mrs. Naiclu in blessing the raiders made a fervent appeal 
to be non-violent and be true to Gandhiji’s principles. 
She said, “You will be beaten, but you must not resist; 
you must not even raise a hand to ward off blows.” 

World knows what happened at Dharasana. Every 
satyagrahi was true to his principle. Without remons- 
t ration they did not raise a finger when they were bea¬ 
ten, molested, humiliated when scores of policemen fell 
upon them like greyhounds and inflicted blows on their 
heads. This was a scene which was never witnessed in 
the history of any civilised country. Its accounts were 
published in a book which was banned by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

M my graphic accounts of these tragic events were 
published by foreign correspondents who were themselves 
eye witnesses to these scenes. Wcob Miller, the well 
known American Journalist, who was on the scene and 
died in England in the 2nd world war, thus wrote : 

“In 18 years of my reporting in 20 countries during 
which I have witnessed innumerable civil disturbances, 
riots, street flghts and rebellions 1 have never witnessed 
such harrowing scenes as at Dharasana.” 

George Slocombe, handsome red bearded correspon¬ 
dent of the London Labour paper, witnessed a raid at 
Wadala Salt Depot. 

India was visited in the days of Civil Disobedience 
Movement by many impartial observers and journalists 
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who on their return placed a very true picture of Indian 
conditions. Negley Farson, a American journalist, who 
was in India throughout the summer of 1930 and then 
cabled outspoken criticisms of the British Government to 
America on his return wrote a sort of his autobiography— 
The way of a Transgressor, in which be made a mention. 

One great British friend was in India at that time. 
Since then he has been an advocate of India’s indepen¬ 
dence; and he rightly put India’s case before the world 
opinion by his very lucid writings. He is not only a 
great journalist but a socialist and internationalist. He 
showed that he was a man of wide sympathies and was 
free from racial prejudice. Henry Noel Brailsford’s book 
‘Rebel India’ contained his impressions of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement in 1930—how the country was subjected 
to the severest form of repression. His another lucid 
book published in 1943 we had the opportunity to read 
in detention. 

Brailsford in his life of Mahatma Gandhi written in 
colloboration of Polak and Pethick-Lawrcncc describes 
the tragic scene ofDharasana thus: 

“Not one man so much as raised his arm to fend off 
the blows. Soon the ground was carpeted with the pros¬ 
trate bodies of men writhing in pain, with fractured skulls 
or broken shoulders, their white clothes stained with blood. 
Then a second column advanced, without wavering, know¬ 
ing well what awaited it. There was no struggle; the 
volunteers simply marched forward until they, too, were 
struck down. Now the tactics were varied. Groups of 
twenty five men advanced, sat down and waited. As they 
sat the enraged police fell upon them, beat them on the 
head and kicked them in the abdomen or the testicles. 
Some were dragged along the ground and thrown into 
the ditches. Hour after hour this went on, while stretcher- 
bearers removed the inert bleeding bodies. Over three 
hundred casualties were taken to hospital with fractured 
skulls ana other serious injuries; two died. Mrs. Naidu 
and Manilal Gandhi were arrested. This was only one 
of several of these non-violent battles.” 

India was seething with political excitement. Pandit 
Pant was arrested at Naini Tal on 26th May, 1930 for 
breach of Salt Act. He was sentenced to six months 
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imprisonment. He gave elaborate instructions for the 
guidance of the Sa f yagrahis. 

The following extracts from his instructions are in¬ 
teresting as evidence of his attention to details: 

“Enlistment of volunteers should be carried on inces¬ 
santly. Some of volunteers trained or required should 
be left at their residence to carry on this work and to 
register new members and to train them locally. There 
must be as much decentralisation as possible but 
volunteers should meet occassionally at some suitable 
centre.... 

“Salt should be manufactured at Naini Pal and at 
all other places. The volunteers should assemble with 
national flags at the places where salt is to be manu¬ 
factured.Volunteers should not yield the salt made 

bv them if attempt is made to snatch it. They 

must remain non-violent under gravest provocation. 

A batch of five volunteers with national flags will start 
at 6 A.M. from the satayagraha camp singing national 
songs such as Bande Mataram and Jhanda Un r ha Rake Hamara 
and raising non-violent shouts of Bande Mataram, Mahatma 
Gandhi hi Jai and Swat antra Bharat hi Jai. The procession 
will pass through Talli Tal and the Mall Road to the 
Temple or direct to the Ramlcela ground where it will 
disperse. 

“The public arc requested not to follow the volun¬ 
teers but to use their progress from their respective places 
and in case thev choose to follow them they should leave 
the left half of the road free for traffic and to keep at 

a distance at least 30 yards from the volunteers. If 

the volunteers are arrested the Police should not be ham¬ 
pered in any wav”. 

On 29th April the Labour Party’s organ the 
Dailv Herald, London sounded a note of warning to 
Government against pursuing the ‘disastrous’ path of 
repression. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru who was acting as Congress 
President was arrested on June 30th with Dr. Syed Mah- 
mood then Secretary of the Congress, and the Congress 
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tvas declared unlawful. Some days before the Daily Herald 
published a statement by its special representative 
Slocombe who was then in India after his interview with 
acting Congress President in Bombay which was reprodu¬ 
ced in all Indian papers and suggested the possiblityof 
some settlement to enable the Congress to participate in 
the proposed Round Table Conference, if certain condi¬ 
tions were fulfiled. Lord Invin’s speech at the brief session 
of the Indian legislature on July 9 defining the scope of 
R.T.C. to meet in London in autumn gave an opportunity 
to liberal leaders to seek reconciliation between Govern¬ 
ment and the Congress with a view to the co-operation in 
Round Table Conference. They were given facilities for 
seeing Gandhiji and Nehrus in prison. Sfcpru and Jaya¬ 
kar tried to play the role of peace makers. 

“We think it our duty to our country and to the 
Government”, they said, “that we should make an en¬ 
deavour to ameliorate the present situation bv discussing 
the question with som~ of the leaders of the movement in 
the hope and belief that we mav be able to help them 
in the restoration of normal conditions.” 

They went to Naini Prison, Allahabad on 27th July 
to meet Nehrus with a letter from Gandhiji. They tried 
to understand each others point of view. Neherus made 
it clear that no final decision could be taken unless they 
consulted Gandhiji and other members of the Working 
Committee. The peace makers agreed to contact the 
Vicerov. After 11 days Sapru visited Naini Jail again 
with the reply of the Viceroy. On 10th August both 
Nehrus and Syed Mahmood went to Poona by a special 
train to meet Gandhiji. Sapru and Jayakar also arrived 
and so other members of the Working Committee were also 
brought—Sardar, Azad, Mrs. Naidu, Jairarndas Daulat- 
ram. The talks continued for three days and concluded 
on 15th when the Congress leaders assembled in Yeravada 
Prison addressed a letter to Sapru and Jayakar in which 
they suggested conditions for peace and which were not 
acceptable to the Government. 

“Having discussed among ourselves”, the Congress 
leaders (Motilal Nehru, M. K. Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairarndas Daulatram, Syed Mahmood 
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and Jawaharlal Nehru) said, “we have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the time is not yet ripe for securing a settle¬ 
ment honourable for our country. Marvellous as hasbeen 
the mass awakening during the past five months, and 
great as has been the suffering of the people among all 
grades and classes representing the different creeds, we 
feel that the sufferings have been neither sustained enough 
nor large enough for the immediate attainment of the 
end.” 

These talks and the journey caused a great strain to 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s health, which was deteriorating. 

Sapru and Jayakar issued a statement on September 
5 in which thev narrated the circumstances of abortive 
negotiations. It was presented to Parliament in a white 
Paper. In the first week ofSeptcmbcr an l.C.b. friend who 
was returning from Lucknow after attending a conference 
told me at Bareilly that Pt. Motilal Nehru was shortly to 
be released. On 8th September after 10 weeks stay in 
prison he was discharged. 

On October 11 Pandit Jawaharlal was released after 
the expiry of his sentence. His father was in Mussoorie 
under medical treatment. In the morning of October 13 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru left for Mussoorie by Punjab 
Mail with his wife to see his ailing father. The Mail 
reached the Bareilly station in the evening and a big 
crowd had gathered at the station to have his datshan. 
We entered into his compaitmcnt and h<* made a brief 
speech to the waiting crowd. The train started and we 
could not get down and we had to travel upto Morada- 
bad and returned the next morning. He stayed at Mus¬ 
soorie for three days and returned on 17th, a day after 
his father also returned. On 19th when he went to 
receive, him at the station and the train being late he 
with his wife went to a peasants’ meeting. He was arres¬ 
ted after 8 days interval while he was returning home 
to meet his father. For the fifth time he was sen¬ 
tenced under several charges to the total ,‘entence of two 
years R.I. and total of Rs. 700 fine, in addition 5 months 
in default of fin^s. 

It was on November 12, 1930 in London when the 
King-Emperor inaugurated the Indian Round Table 
Conference at a public session in the Royal Gallery of 
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the House of Lords. The real leaders were behind the 
prison bars, as the Congress declined to have anything 
to do with this Conference. As one New York paper 
pointedly remarked ‘Gandhiji squats at a spinning wheel 
in a Poona prison.’ The delegates who assembled re¬ 
presented no body except themselves. His Majesty in 
his speech said : 

“Never before have British and Indian Statesmen 
and Rulers of Indian States met, as you now meet, in 
one place and round one table, to discuss the future sys¬ 
tem of government for India and seek agreement for the 
guidance of My Parliament as to the foundations upon 
which it must stand.” 

The Conference which met in St. Jamc’s Palace under 
the chairmanship of the Prime Minister Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald consisted of 09 delegates, 57 from British India, 
16 from the Indian States, and 16 representatives of the 
Government and Opposition in the two Houses of British 
Parliament. The British representatives included the 
Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald; the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor, Lord Sankcy; the Secrctai'y of State for India, Wedg¬ 
wood Benn; Sir Samuel Hoarc who afterwards became the 
Secrctaiy of State for India; Lord Reading, a former 
Viceroy; and Lord Peel, a former Secretary of State for 
India. MacDonald who was the chairman was noted 
for his sympathies for India. In his early public life he 
visited India, and wrote a book called, ‘The Awakening 
of India.’ His another book ‘The Government of India’ 
had created a good impression. 

They began with a general discussion which, lasted 
for five days, .—whether the future constitution of India 
should be on federal or unitary basis. The debate ranged 
over a wide field, but its most striking feature was declara¬ 
tions from delegates from the Indian States opening the 
way to the consideration of a new federal constituion for 
India, embracing both British India and Indian States. 
The idea of United States of India emerged into a practi¬ 
cal issue. The general discussion was opened by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. He made a very respectful appeal 
to some of his illustrious countrymen who were patriots 
first and Princes afterwards to move forward with the 
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vision of an united India, which would be one single 
whole. Maharaja of Bikaner who spoke after Sapru said 
that Princes and States realised that an All India Federa¬ 
tion was likely to prove the only satisfactory solution of 
India’s problem. The speakers which included many 
prominent Princes, who followed, gave their support, and 
the declaration of the Princes revolutionised the situation. 

The Conference adjourned on January 19, 1931, 
until the following September 7, after the Prime Minister’s 
closing speech containing a declaration on behalf of H.M.’s 
Government. The Prime Minister in his speech referred 
to the moving appeal made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to 
him regarding an amnesty, and assured the Conference 
that it lodged very naturally in his own heart. He said 
that he would like the Conlercncc to open a new chapter 
in the relations of India and England. He held out his 
olive branch inviting the Congress to the Round Fable 
Conference and expressed the hope that the Congress 
would be represented at the next session. 

The question was how the Congress should accept 
this invitation of co-operation. Viceroy's Executive Coun¬ 
cil, to quote Robert Bcrnays, was an indifferent team. 
They fought hard against the reference of Gandhiji in 
Viceroy’s address to the Assembly. Congress Working 
Committee on January 15 had passed an unanimous 
uncompromising resolution. Sir Tej and Srinivas Sastri sent 
a cable from London to Pt. Motilal Nehru requesting to 
postpone any decision till their return. The Congress 
Working Committee resolution was withheld from the 
press in view of this cable. 

At Viceroy's instance an official announcement came 
that the Government of India in consultation with the 
local governments was to allow members of the Congress 
Working Committee,* both original and substitute, full 
liberty to discuss between themselves. It stated that the 
notification declaring the Committee to be unlawful would 
be withdrawn and action would be taken for the release 
of Gandhiji. On the first anniversary of Independence 
Day they were all released from prison. 

Gandhiji on release while he was waiting at the rail¬ 
way station Chinchwad to board the train for Bombay 
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issued a statement which touched the huge headlines of 
the world press. He said : 

“I have come out of goal with an absolutely open 
mind unfettered by enmity and unbiased in argument. 
I am prepared to study the whole situation from every 
point of view and to discuss the Prime Minister’s state¬ 
ment with the other Round Table delegates.” 

In the last week of January all the Congress leaders 
assembled in Allahabad to consider British Premier’s offer. 
On 26th January Pt. Motilal Nehru’s condition took a 
serious tur.i. His son and son-in-law were released. 
Among those who arrived in Allahabad weic Maulana 
Azad, Pt. Pant, Sardar Patel, Rajendra Prasad and 
Dr. Ansari. Gandhiji arrived on 29th. Owing to 
Pt. Motilal’s state of health no formal meeting of the 
Working Committee could be held. Pt. Motilal though 
on death bed was for no compromise. On February 3 he 
seemed to be little better. He was taken to Lucknow 
where better medical facilities were available. Early 6th 
morning he died—the day the Indian delegates landed 
in Bombay. 

On February 6 in an exclusive interview to ‘Liberty’ 
Gandhiji said ‘My position is worse than a widow’s.’ 
In the funeral oration Gandhiji described their last words 
together. ‘‘We shall surely win Swaraj if you survive this 
crisis.” Motilal replied “Why, yon have already won it.” 

Popular feeling was becoming more and more in¬ 
flamed and embittered. The economic condition of the 
country was showing signs of strain. The final speeches 
of the first R.T.C. expressed the hope that the Congress 
leaders would see a new chance in the new policy. 
Gandhiji was persuaded by the R.T. delegates who met 
him in Allahabad to write to the Viceroy to meet him. 
He agreed and wrote to Lord Irwin on 16th February 
asking to see him ‘not as Viceroy but as a man to have 
heart to heart talks.’ Prompt came the reply and Gandhi¬ 
ji left Allahabad forj Delhi on 16th and on 17th punc¬ 
tually at 2-20 P.M. he in a blanket climbed the steps 
of the Viceroy’s House and came out at past 6. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the Foreign and Indian press waited there. 
He told them that he had nothing to say. His excuse 
was that if he delayed he would have to be without 
food as he did not eat after sunset. 
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Next day he again saw the Vicercy between 2 and 5. 
A press communique said : “It was understood that 
various matters emerging from the discussions arc under 
consideration and it is possible that some days may elapse 
before a further stage in the discussions is reached.” 

The members ol the Working Committee were sum¬ 
moned to Delhi and for three weeks they remained there 
meeting daily at the residence of Dr. Ansari, and had 
long and sometimes midnight discussions. Delhi attrac¬ 
ted world wide attention. Gandhiji and the Viceroy 
were the cynosure of the world. The news items sent 
by the. representatives of the prominent English and 
American papers were Hashed on the first page with 
banner headlines. The talks continued in difficult condi¬ 
tions in sunshine and gloom. The talks once came to a 
sudden stop—then they were resumed on 27th in an 
atmosphere of gloom. On 28th the Working Committee 
met and decided in favour of carrying on the struggle. 
Gandhiji did not loose hope. 

Lord Irwin was between two fires. The bureaucrats 
in India who lulcd the provinces weic against any such 
agreement and the diehards in England raised a cry. 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor ol" Bombay threatened to 
resign if a police enquire was conceded and other Gover¬ 
nors to follow his lead. 

I was in Delhi on 20th February when a mammoth 
public prayei meeting was held, attended by over a lakh 
of people. Gandhiji said, ‘The result is in the hands of 
God.’ 

Sir Molid. Shafi invited Gandhiji to address the 
Council of the All India Muslim League on February 
22. “I am a bania and there is no limit to my greed,’ 
said Gandhiji. 

Churchill in a speech to the West Essex Conservative 
Association on February 23 made strange observations 
about Gandhiji who was then carrying negotiations with 
the Viceroy. 

“It was also alarming and also nauseating to see 
Mr. Gandhi—a seditious Middle Temple lawyer, now 
posing as a fakir of a type well known in the East, strid¬ 
ing half naked up the steps of the Viceregal Palace, while 
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lie is still organising and conducting a defiant campaign 
of Civil disobedience; to parley on equal terms with the 
representative of the King Emperor.” 

These remarks were much resented in India. A fil¬ 
ling reply was given by Robert Bcrnays, a British journa¬ 
list who happened to be at that time in India by pub- 
lising a book on his return to England with a title of 
Churchill’s phrase ‘Naked Fakir’. He followed Gandhiji 
and the course of negotiations in Delhi and had several 
interviews. 

March first was Sunday. Gandhiji airanged to hand 
over the Working Committee’s decision. The tense pro¬ 
gress of events on that fateful day was described by 
Bernay's message to his paper beginning with, “The pros¬ 
pects of peace, never really hopeful, have collapsed al¬ 
together this afternoon.” 

Gandhiji was to meet the Viceroy at 2-30 in the 
afternoon and the interview was not expected to last 
more than 30 minutes. To the astonishment of all it 
co uinued up to 5-30 P.M. 

March 2nd was Gandhiji’s day of silence. 

Irwin hurriedly summoned a meeting of his Execu¬ 
tive 'Council. It was known that conversations would 
continue that night. Gandhiji on return met the Work¬ 
ing Committee. He walked five miles distance from 
Dr. Ansari’s residence and reached the Viceroy’s House 
at 9-30 P.M. for further discussions. The meeting lasted 
past midnight. Gandhiji returned on foot again walking 
the five mile distance. There was no final agreement. 
On return the members of the Committee were aroused 
from their midnight slumber and discussions continued 
from 2-30 A.M. to 5 in the morning. 

Delhi Pact was signed on the morning of 5th and the 
press all over the world splashed an official announcement 
of Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 

“No thoughful person in cither side was hopeful,” 
observed Bernays, “but those who knew Gandhiji admit¬ 
ted that if Lord Irwin failed with him no other English¬ 
man would succeed.” 



C II A P T E R IX 

AGRARIAN DISTRESS IN U. P. 

The year 1930 witnessed the worst economic depres¬ 
sion. In Britain, in U.S.A. and practically all over the 
world there was severe slump in trade and industry. 
Currencies depreciated, unemployment increased and the 
economic stability of the whole world was threatened. 
India was also gripped in the worst slump. The prices 
of food-grains began to fall and the peasantry looked 
upon this catastrophic fall with great dismay. The agri¬ 
cultural situation in the province was growing from bad 
to worse. Reports from several districts showed that the 
tenantry was not in a position to pay the rents of the 
landlords to the extent demanded of them. The remis¬ 
sions announced by the Government did not touch the 
fringe of the problem and there was no relief to the 
tenant from his distress. The prices of agricultural produce 
were so low as were not since the last quarter of the 
19th century. In October 1930 the Council of U.P. 
Congress Committee decided to sanction a no rent cam¬ 
paign, making it permissive for any district to take it up. 
Allahabad under the leadership of Sri Purushottam Das 
Tandon was the first district which gave the lead. 

In the month of March 1931 just at the time of 
Gandhi Irwin Pact the meeting of the Council of U.P. 
Congicss was held in Allahabad. The Council had noted 
with grave concern that coercive and oppressive measures 
were being taken to recover rent and revenue in U.P. 
In view of the Pact the policy was of extending every co¬ 
operation with the British Government, the Council appoin¬ 
ted Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, ‘one of our leading men’ 
employing Pandit Nehru’s phrase, as a special liasion 
oflicer to keep in continuous touch and negotiate with 
the provincial government regarding the release of pri¬ 
soners convicted in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, and • ccondly, the remission of rent and revenue, 
temporary suspension of collections, restorations of land 
from which tenants had been ejected, and withdrawal of 
pending suits for ejectment. 

The U.P. Provincial Congress Committee also consti¬ 
tuted a Committee under the presidentship of Pandit 
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Govincl Ballabh Pant to collect different agrarian figures, 
past and present, and to report on the then prevailing 
situation. 

Both Pandit Nehru and Pandit Pant had several 
interviews with the high officials of U.P. Government on 
the plight and distress of cultivators. As a result of 
their talks the Government appointed a small committee 
consisting of their own officials and zamindars to reduce 
their rents. Pt. Pant was asked by the Government to 
join in the work of the Committee on behalf of the Con¬ 
gress, but he did not think it woith at that stage when 
many important deeisions weie already taken. As a icsult 
of the Committee’s recommendations the remissions 
announced by the Government did not give any relief 
to the tenant. 

Gandhiji interested himself in the U.P.’s agrarian 
crisis. He wrote about it to the officials of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and U.P. Government. He came to Naini 
Tal to meet the U.P. Governor Sir Malcolm Haily in 
this connection. The interim recommendation of the 
Pant Committee was that there should be general remis¬ 
sion of 50% for all tenants. 

On the morning of 18th May Gandhiji was to arrive 
at the Bareilly station from Simla by Punjab Mail enroute 
to Naini Tal to meet U.P. Governor to discuss the agra¬ 
rian question then so acute m U,P. He was invited by 
the U.P. Governor who hurried to Naini Tal from Kan¬ 
pur. We reached the station rather early. From the 
early morning the public of Bareilly was astir and thou¬ 
sands of people hastened to the station to have his dar- 
shan. The train arrived one hour late and the crowd 
swelled. Gandhiji and party were in a third class com¬ 
partment. He was accompanied by Shrimati Kasturba 
and Sri Jamunalal Bajaz. Pandit Dwarka Prasad and 
other local congress leaders garlanded Gandhiji. People 
surrounded the train from all sides and many perched 
themselves on the ioofs of the carriages, stood on the 
footboard, and roof of the engine. It was with great diffi¬ 
culty that Gandhiji and his party could cross a distance of 
100 yards. There was big crowd all along upto Naini Tal. 
He was received by Pandit Pant, Shri Purushottam Das 
Tandon and other Congress leaders who had assembled 
in Naini Tal. Gandhiji stayed at Takula just about a 
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mile from the residence of Pandit Pant. All the mem¬ 
ber of the U.P. Agrarian Committee were present in 
Naini Tal. After the evening prayer an informal meeting 
consisting of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Pant, Rafi Ahmad 
Kidwai, Purushottam Das Tandon, V. N. Tewary was 
held to discuss the agrarian question. 

On 19th a public meeting was arranged by the local 
Congress Committee at the Flats but the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Naini Tal who was the Chairman Municipal 
board refused permission on the ground that the Flats 
were already given to the Gymkhana Club for the season 
on rent only a day before. Pandit Pant phoned to the 
Governor for a special permission to hold the meeting 
on the Flats which was immediately given. A big crowd 
had gathered to hear Gandlnji. 

Gandhiji met Sir Malcom Haily and he talked for 
more than 90 minutes. Gandhiji suggested a workable 
formula which was unfortunately was not acceptable to 
the Governor, flad the proposed scheme been worked 
out and remissions to the extent of 8 annas and 4 annas 
been made in the case of statutory and occupancy tenants 
respectively the situation might have been somewhat 
eased. 

During his stay Gandhiji addressed a conference of 
Kumaon Political sufferers and workers. Pt. Pant in a 
brief speech welcomed Gandhiji. 

Gandhiji proposed to stay in Naini Tal for a while; 
but he received an express telegram from Sardar 
Patel, the Congress President as the situation in Bardoli 
was causing difficulty. On 23rd May Gandhiji suddenly 
decided to leave Naini Tal for Bardoli. 

In his manifesto to Kisans which he signed as “your 
friend and servant” Gandhiji said that there was deep 
acute economic distress which was the gravest problem 
before them in the rural areas and the inability of the 
peasantry to pay rents and revenue. He came to Naini 
Tal to see the Governor and to secure greater relief for 
them than had been announced by the Government, which 
were inadequate. Reports of excesses by Zamindars over 
the tenants in order to realise the rents were received 
daily and feelings of hostility had been growing. Gandhiji 
asked the tenants to pay as much as they could. 
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The Pant Committee Report which was signed by 
Pandit Pant, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, Venkatesh Narayan 
Tewary was published in September 1931. It contained 
a detailed and masterly survey of the agrarian situation 
in the province. It gave some startling figures on agra¬ 
rian distress and an analysis of the havoc caused by the 
agricultural slump. In the words of an English author, 
“It proved a terrible indictment of the Government and 
the landlords.” The Committee showed that there was 
an increase of 63 % in rent between 1893-91 and 1929-30 
while the low level of prices was not touched during the 
last 30 years. It made a thorough enquiry into the village 
economy. It showed by facts and figures how ridiculously 
low and arbitrary was the relief sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

With what prophetic vision Pandit Pant wrote in 1931 : 

“The country is to-day faced with a difficult problem. 
Mere remissions in rent and revenue will not solve it. We 
will have to devise and introduce a system which will 
insure to the tenant his subsistance unless this is done, 
the problem remains unsolved. Remissions or some simi¬ 
lar device might case the situation for a year or two, or 
even for a decade, but the problem will remain there. 
The more the solution is delayed the more is the danger 
of the situation going out of control. If those in whose 
power it is to-day, do not give necessary relief to the 
distressed cultivators, hunger and starvation will force to 
seek relief for themselves. And then who can tell what 
would happen ? Millions of Kisans, and almost 35 mil- 
lian they are, will not meekly submit to starvation. They 
are bound to seek relief, they are bound to get it. We 
can to-day solve it peacefully. How it will solve itself 
tomorrow, no one can dare foretell.” 

Another extract : 

“The bulk of the population somehow manage to 
extract a meagre subsistance out of land as agriculture 
is particularly the sole industry. The density of popula¬ 
tion is very high. The pressure on land is ever increas¬ 
ing. There is no room for extension of cultivation except in 
very unhealthy tracts. Large numbers have only uneco¬ 
nomic holdings; the size of the average holding is conti¬ 
nuously going down, and owing to the destruction of 
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indigenous arts and crafts and the dumping of cheap 
articles from abroad, agriculturists arc continuously losing 
their subsidiary vocations and there is an incessant flux 
of people from industries to agriculture. The indebtedness 
of the agricultural classes is another serious handicap. 
Most of the people somehow manage to exist and very 
few people are possessed of any resources on winch tliov 
could draw in tunes of stress. As a rule the agricultural 
classes are dreadfully poor, deeply in debt, and illiterate. 
Their standard of life is inconceivably wretched.” 

Commenting cditioriallv the ‘Leader’ wrote a three 
column leading article on 21th September, 1931 on the 
Pant Report. 

“It furnishes interesting reading’’ wiote the Leader, 
‘and shows that the meinbeis of the Committee look a 
a great deal of pains to collect lacts and figures from 
official publications Irom which they have deduced certain 
startling conclusions. Whether one agrees with them or 
not, their can be no two opinions that the plight of the 
cultivators in the province has become pitiable owing to 
the unparalleled fall in agricultural prices following on a 
series of bad seasons which had reduced the power of eco¬ 
nomic insistence of the pcasantiy over a large part of 
the province. The increasing pressure of population on 
land combined with the increase in the incidence of rent 
has led to a steady deterioration of the position of the 
peasantry.” 

A meeting of the Council of U.P. Congress was held 
at Anand Bhawan, Allahabad in the third week of Sep¬ 
tember, and approved the Pant Committee Report. On 
both the days the deliberations were conducted under the 
chaiimanship of Tasadduq Aliamad Sherwani, President 
U.P. Congress Committee. Among those w'ho participated 
wore Pt. Nehru, Sri Purushottam Das Tandon, Sri Rafi 
Ahmad Kidwai, Damodar Swamp Seth. The Committee 
expressed its general agreement with the conclusions in 
the report. It recorded its appreciation of the labours of 
Pt. Pant. Pandit Nehru took the report to the Congress 
Working Committee. A copy of the report was sent to 
Gandhiji in London who had gone to attend the 2nd 
Round Table Conference as he was fully informed of the 
developments in U.P. 
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On January 6, 1931 came the tragic news of the 
death of Maulana Mohammad Ali while he was in Eng¬ 
land in connection with the first Indian Round Table 
Conference. The speech which lie delivered at the ple¬ 
nary session of the Conference, and which was his last 
speech, was full of wit and humour and had created a very 
good impression allround. It was an eloquent appeal 
to Butain to grant freedom to India. He was a fearless 
lighter all his life. Pt. Nehru was the General Secretary 
ol the Congress when he was the Congress President. 
Pt. Pant in one of his messages paid his tribute in the 
lollowing words 

‘ Maulana Mohammad Ali was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest sons of mother India. He was big in every 
sense, big in body, big in intellect and big in heart. He 
was an intrepid lighter and devoted his boundless energy 
and vaiiecl talents to the service of India and Islam. He 
raised the general slandaid of public life by the innate 
independence of his nature and worked ceaselessly for 
the liberation of his people.” 

On Januaiy 26, 1931 after one year’s great struggle 
for independence people assembled to pass a resolution 
of remembrance all over the country recording their 
homage and proud and grateful appreciation of the sons 
and daughters of India who suffered and sacrificed so 
that the motherland be free; of their great and beloved 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, who had been a constant ins¬ 
piration for them; of the hundreds of their brave youths 
who had laid down their lives at the altar of freedom; 
of the martyrs of Peshawar, Sholapur, Midnapur, and 
Bombay; of the scoies of thousands who had faced and 
suffered barbarous lathi attacks; for the womanhood of 
India, who, in the hour of peril for the motherland for¬ 
sook the shelter of their homes and, with unfailing 
courage and endurance, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
their menfolk in the front line of India’s national army 
to share with them the sacrifice and triumphs of the 
struggle and repeated the Pledge of Independence and 
resolved to carry on the fight till India was completely free. 



CHAPTER X 

KARACHI CONGRESS-AND AFTER 

In the month of March 1931 the annual session of the 
Congress was held at Karachi under the presidentship of 
Sarclai Vullabhbhai Patel. It was the first session held after 
(lie Lahore session. It was dominated by Gandhiji, and 
was noted for some important resolutions on Fundamental 
Rights and Economic Policy which laid down that in 
order to end the exploitation ol the masses, political free¬ 
dom must include real economic freedom of the starving 
millions. The U.P. Provincial Congress Committee for 
several years past had been agitating for such economic: 
programme and as early as 1926 had drawn up a socialist 
programme. Pt. Nehru, Pt. Pant, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai 
wcie among the members of this Committee. 

On the eve of the Congress session came the news of 
the execution of Bhagat Singh and his two comrades in 
Lahore, which spread like wild fire throughout the whole 
countiy and there was an intense excitement. Hartals 
were observed, public meetings were held and processions 
weie tal.c'n out. Bhagat Singh and his comrades while 
refusing to make any petition for mercy asked to be shot 
dead instead of being hanged as they claimed to be trea¬ 
ted as war prisoners for waging war against the govern¬ 
ment. The young mind was much agitated over it. It 
was not then generally known that Gandhiji did what lay 
in human power to save Bhagat Singh. 

Pi ior to Ins leaving for Karachi a mass meeting was 
held at Aniinudclaulah Park in Lucknow with Pandit Pant 
in the chair. 

Pandit Pant said the occasion was too sad for words. 
Meetings to press for the release or commutation of the 
sentences of Bhagat Singh and his companions were 
held there even previous day and the day before and such 
meetings were held all over the country. Efforts were 
made by the best in the land, including Mahatma Gandhi 
to save Bhagat Singh, but in vain. It brought home to 
Indians the grim fact that so long as they were not com¬ 
plete masters of their house, they could not enforce their 
will. Bhagat Singh’s name had become a household word. 
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We were told, he said, that a peaceful atmosphere was 
to be secured. It should have been obvious even to the 
meanest intelligence that the step taken by the Govern¬ 
ment was likely to upset the tendency towards peace. 

Continuing he said, “Let us not shirk from the 
path of non-violence, which has worked wonders. Do 
not forget the splendid awakening and supreme sacrifice 
which this weapon of non-violence has set before the 
world in the course of 12 months. Have faith in its 
potency and do not betray any weakness in a moment 
of anger. Carefully ponder over the message which 
Mahatmaji has issued and which will be read over 
to you and bear it in mind. Let Congress stand united 
as one man. Mahatma Gandhi has shown to the world 
invincible might of soul force. Let us renew our pledge 
to follow him with faith and determination and not to 
waver for a moment until we have attained complete 
independence.” 

The following resolution was adopted unanimously : 

“This meeting offers its heartfelt condolence to the 
families of Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdcv on their 
execution in utter disregard to the sentiments and wishes 
of all classes in the country, and while expressing its admi¬ 
ration for their courage, patriotism, and selfless devotion 
to the cause of Indian freedom, exhorts people to guard 
against any possibility of split in the nationalist ranks at 
tins juncture and to strictly adhere to the creed of non¬ 
violence and carry on the struggle for complete indepen¬ 
dence under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi with 
redoubled vigour.” 

When Gandhiji arrived at the Congress Session he 
was met by angry youngmen who greeted him with black 
flags. He with his wonderful touch soon pacified the hos¬ 
tile crowd. It testified to his tremendous moral iufluence 
as well as to the splendid sense of discipline among con¬ 
gressmen that the main resolution which related to the 
Gandhi-Irwin settlement was accepted. All amendments 
were withdrawn in the Subjects Committee and it was 
adopted by an over-whelming majority. Pt. Nehru who 
spoke with great feeling urged upon the Congress to accept 
the resolution. 
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One question which was in the mind of every dele¬ 
gate at the Congress was whether Gandhiji would go to 
England to attend the Round Table Conference on behalf 
of the Congress. At that time came the news of the 
Hindu - Muslim riots at Kanpur. The most poignant 
feature of the tragedy, which cast gloom over the U.P. 
camp, was the death of the President of U.P. Congress 
Committee, Gancsh Shankar Vidyarthi, who was mur¬ 
dered by a frenzied mob whom he was trying to help. He 
wasa member ofthe U.P. Legislative Council with Pt. Pant 
He served this Piadcsh with his life blood and fell serving 
it. No other journalist had contributed to the cnlightment 
of the masses in this Pradesh so extensively as his famous 
weekly Pxilap. It had penetrated the villages and taught 
the students and peasants the lessons in patriotism. It 
had become an insliument for populai ising the message 
of nationalism. He was a deadly enemy of comtnunahsm. 
During the palmy days of the communal movement lie 
opposed its candidate, a rich merchant, who was suppor¬ 
ted by Hindu leaders; and inflicted a crushing defeat and 
Kanpur returned him to the U.P. Council. He fell a 
victim to the fanatic’s knife. U.P. lost a great patriot, 
thi' Muslims a great fnend. He sacrificed lus life for the 
cause of Hindu Muslim unity. 

'flic Karachi Congress appointed an enquirv com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of gieat scholai-slatesman 
Dr. Bhagwan Das which published a veiy r exhaustive and 
voluminous repeal which was at once proscubed by the 
government and punted copies w r cre seized. 

On April IB, 1031 Eoul Trwin after five years term 
as Yueioy left India. He was only 45 years when lie 
was sent to India— the youngest of the Viceroys with the 
exception of Lord Curzon who was just 40 when he 
assumed the Vicerovaltv and amongst Governor-Generals 
who were not Viceroys, Lord Dalhousie, who was five years 
younger still. His uncommon ability was united to untiring 
industry. In his last speech which he made m Bombay he 
recalled that in front of the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi 
stood a column on which were inscribed the words : 

“In Thought Faith, 

In Word Wisdom 
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In Deed Courage. 

In Life Service, 

So may India be great.” 

Finally he said “In your thinking, in your speaking, 
and in your doing God be with you.” 

Lord Irwin who was afterwards Lord Halifax 
always remained a friend of India. He died in Decem¬ 
ber 1959 at the age of 78. 

Lord Irwin v^as succeeded by Lord Willingdon. It 
was Labour’s choice of a Liberal. Lord Willingdon had 
been the Governor of Bombay and Madras and a former 
Governor-General of Canada. Although a truce had 
been reached between the Congress and the Government, 
yet the gulf was big. It depended much on the states¬ 
manship and imagination of the new Viceroy to bridge 
this gulf and to avoid frictions during truce period and 
to pave the path of permanent friendship. The British 
steel-frame was averse to such reconciliation. The Congress 
participation in the Second Round Table Conference 
thus appeared uncertain. There were several problems 
in different provinces to be tackled, which could prove a 
hurdle in Gandhiji’s way for going to London. Gandhiji 
came to Naini Tal to discuss the agrarian situation with 
the U.P. Governor, and then hurried to Bardoli. Twice 
he went to Simla to have talks with the Viceroy which 
ended in Ganahiji’s deciding to go to England to parti¬ 
cipate in the Second Round Table Conference. A special 
train from Simla to Kalka was arranged for Gandhiji 
and other trains were delayed to enable him to reach 
Bombay in time to sail for London. 

Gandhiji caught the last possible boat and he sailed 
on 27th August, 1931 on board the ‘Rajputana’. Pandit 
Malaviya and Srimati Sarojni Naidu who were also the 
delegates accompanied him. The Congress Working 
Committee preferred to make Gandhiji its sole representa¬ 
tive otherwise the Congress could have sent about 20 
delegates. 

Gandhiji said: “I go to London with God as my 
only guide.” 
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By the time Second Round Table Conference met in 
England National Government was formed with Ramsay 
MacDonald as Prime Minister and Sir Samuel Hoare as 
Sccrctaiy of State lor India. In the General Election 
Labour lost 200 scats and all the minister's of cabinet rank 
were defeated except George Lansbury and Attlee. 

When tin; Conference was resumed Gandhiji was 
present with Mis. Naidu with her world-wide fame as a 
poetess. Their presence, in the words of Lord Reading 
“has added influence and authority to the proceedings of 
the Committee and of the Conference.” 

The communal question dominated the discussions 
from the very first day ol tin Conference. Communal 
fears and suspicions appeared moie acute which were not 
at the first confeience. There were endless talks over petty 
issues; and fundamental constitutional issues were left in 
the background. The Conference was summoned in order 
to arrive at an agreed solution of India’s troubles through 
negotiation, and no decision was to be taken by the ordi¬ 
nary rule of majority. During the first Round Table Con¬ 
ference the Muslim delegates showed themselves prepared 
to come to an agreement, and succumbed gracefully and 
readily to leasonable formulas and compiomises. When 
the second Round Tabic Conference opened they did 
everything to w'rcck the whole proceedings. They refused 
to discuss the all important question relating to the res¬ 
ponsibility at the centre unless the minorities question 
was settled. At the Conference Gandhiji concentrated his 
attention to this most baffling communal problem which 
had defied solution. He spent a week in exploring the 
avenues of agreement between the delegates of the seve¬ 
ral communities of India. The task was not easy. The 
Conference was packed by the delegates, nominated by 
the British Government, representing the all sorts of ves¬ 
ted interests. The whole structure of the British Empire 
rested on their policy of divide et impera; otherwise this 
issue would have not attained the magnitude which it 
did. Rightly pointed out Edward Thompson in his 
Enlist India for Freedom : “During the Round Table Con¬ 
ference there was rather an obvious understanding and 
alliance between the more intransigent Moslems and cer¬ 
tain particularly undemocratic British political circles. 
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That alliance is constantly asserted in India to be the 
real block to progress. I believe I could prove that this 
is largely true. And there is no question that in former 
times we frankly practised “divide and rule” method in 
India. From Warren Hasting’s time onwards, men made 
no bones of the pleasure the Hindu-Muslim conflict gave 
them; even such men as Eliphinstone and Malcolm and 
Metcalfe admitted its value to the British.” 

The meeting of the Minorities Committee rc-asscmblcd 
on 28th September, 1931 under the chairmanship of 
British Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald when Aga 
Khan informed the Chairman that Gandhiji was going 
to see the Muslim Delegation that night to have a friendly 
talk. When the meeting was held on October 1 Gandhiji 
after consultation with the members of the Muslim 
Delegation asked for a week’s adjournment as the time 
at their disposal was short even for exchanging views. 
When the Committee met again on 8th October Gandhiji 
at the very outset said that it was with deep sorrow and 
deeper humiliation that he had to announce utter failure 
on his part to secure an agreed solution of the communal 
question through inform.il conversation with the representa¬ 
tives of dilferent groups. Gandhiji further said that he 
had not a shadow of doubt that the iceberg of communal 
dilfercnccs would melt under the warmth of the sun of 
freedom. No further meeting took place till November 13. 

On the last day of the Conference, December 1, 1931 
Ramsay MacDonald declared that if communal settlement 
acceptable to all Indian parties was not forthcoming the 
British Government would announce its own Award. 

As almost the last speaker at the Plenary Session in 
the early hours of the morning of 1st December Gandhiji 
said that he wanted to turn the truce that was arrived 
at, at Delhi, into a permanent settlement. He urged the 
Prime Minister to read the writing on the wall. He 
asked him not to try the patience of a people known to 
be proverbially patient. 

He further said : 

“I suggest to you, Prime Minister, it is too late to¬ 
day to resist this, and it is this thing which weighs me 
down, this choice that lies before them, the parting of 
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the ways probably. I shall hope against hope, I shall 
strain every nerve to achieve an honourable settlement 
for my country if I can do so without havmg to put the 
millions of my countrymen and countrywomen and even 
children through this ordeal of fire. It can be a matter 
of no joy and comfort to me to lead them on again to 
a fight of that character, but if a further ordeal of fire 
has to be our lot I shall approach that with the greatest 
joy and with the greatest consolation that I was doing 

what I felt to be right. Negotiations there will 

always be; and if this time I have travelled all these miles 
in order to enter upon negotiation, I thought that your 
countryman Lord Irwin had sufficiently tried us through 
his ordinances, that he had sufficient evidence that thou¬ 
sands of men and women of India ana that thousands of 
children had suffered; and that, ordinance or no ordinance, 
lathis or no lathis, nothing would avail to stem the tide 
that was onrushing and to stem the passions that were 
rising in the breasts of the men and women of India 
who were thirsting for liberty.” 

The Plenary Session of the Second Round Table 
Conference ended on 1st December, 1931, when the Prime 
Minister made a statement on behalf of the British Govern¬ 
ment which was published separately as a White Paper. 
He said : “The principle of a responsible Federal Govern¬ 
ment, subject to certain reservations and safeguards 
through a transition period, remains unchanged. And 
wc are all agreed that the Governor’s Provinces of the 
future are to be responsibly governed units, enjoying the 
greatest possible measure of freedom from outside inter¬ 
ference and dictation in carrying out their own policies 
in their own sphere.” 

In the end it was the privilege of Gandhiji of moving 
a vote of thanks to the Chair. It was not expected of 
anyone of them to say on that occasion anything what¬ 
soever about the pronouncement then made by the Prime 
Minister. He congratulated him for conducting the pro¬ 
ceedings in a becoming and courteous manner and for 
tiresome regularity, amazing industry, and almost unexam¬ 
pled ferocity. He ended : “I do not know in what 
directions my path will lie, but it does not matter to me 
in what direction that path lies. Even then, although 
I may have to go in an exactly opposite direction, you 
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are still entitled to a vote of thanks from me from the 
bottom of my heart. ” 

There was an afternoon party at Buckingham Palace 
for all the delegates who had gathered in London for the 
Second Round Table Conference. There was a question 
whether Gandhiji would go to it, and what dress he 
would wear and how he would be received bv the King ? 
Sir Samuel Hoare as Secretary of State for India ascer¬ 
tained His Majesty’s reaction, which was as he had ex¬ 
pected. In his book “Nine Troubled Years’ he recalled: 

“ ‘What ! Have this rebel iakir in the Palace after 
he has been behind all these attacks on my loyal officers’. 
Although this outburst was the first answer to my ques¬ 
tion, it was by no means the King’s last word. Having 
let off steam, he started to discuss the arrangements for 
the party, to which he at once assumed that Gandhi 
would be invited. It was only towards the end of the 
audience that he had a slight return of his earlier irrita¬ 
tion when he protested against having “the little man” in 
the Palace with “no proper clothes on, and bare knees.” 
However, His Majesty was finally mollified, and an invita¬ 
tion without any conditions as to clothes was sent to 
Gandhi, and it was immediately accepted. 

“It was arranged that at the party I was to fetch 
up Gandhi at a suitable moment for the presentation to 
the King. When I presented him, there was a difficult 
moment. The King was obviously thinking of Gandhi’s 
responsibility for civil disobedience. However, when they 
were once started, the King’s simple sincerity and Gandhi’s 
beautiful manners combined to smooth the course of the 
conversation, though more than once I became nervous 
when the King looked resentfully at Gandhi’s knees. 
When the conversation was drawing to an end, the King 
evidently thought that it was his duty to warn Gandhi 
of the consequences of rebellion. Just, therefore, as 
Gandhi was taking his leave, His Majesty could not refrain 
from uttering a grave warning. “Remember, Mr. Gandhi, 
I won’t have any attacks on my Empire” I held my 
breath in fear of an argument between the two. Gandhi’s 
savoir faire saved the situation with a grave and deferential 
reply. ‘I must not be drawn into a political argument 
in Your Majesty’s Palace after receiving Your Majesty’s 
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hospitality.’ Then they took leave of each other as 
friendly guest and host.” 

In the morning of December 26 Pandit Nehru and 
Tasadduq Shervvani left Allahabad for Bombay to receive 
Gandhi]i who was returning from London after attending 
the Second Round Table Conference. Pandit Pant hap¬ 
pened to be in Allahabad at that time and lie saw Pandit 
Nihru off at Chin oki Station. In that morning papers 
they had read of the promulgation of the new Frontier 
Province Ordinance and the arrest of Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
and Dr. Khan Sahib. Pt. Neluu and Shervvani were 
airestecl in train at a wayside Station Iradatganj, 11 miles 
away from Allahabad under the orders of Bomford who 
was the District Magistrate, Allahabad. Pandit Pant left 
lot Bombay m the evening to attend the meeting of the 
Cong less Working Committee. Dr. Rajendra Prasad also 
Unveiled by the same tram Irom Patna. 

Gandhiji landed in Bombay fiom S.S. ‘Pilsna’ on 
2!Uh December. The meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee was convened at Bombay to enable Gandhiji 
to meet them on 31st December. As he got down the first 
news he got was ol the airests of Nehru and Shcrwani 
in C.l\ and Khan Abdul Ghallar Khan and Dr. Khan 
Sahib m the Fomiei Province and the imposition of Ordi¬ 
nances which enabled the Government to summarily 
arrest and detain suspects. A magnificent reception awai¬ 
ted Gandhiji on Ins amval in Bombay. He sent a telc- 
giam to the Viceroy seeking for an interview with him. 
'Flic reply came but it was very curt. The Viceroy 
justified his measures of repression. He said that he was 
willing to see him but was not prepared to discuss the 
Ordinances and the arrests under them. Gandhiji reiterated 
Ins recpiest to sec him “as a friend without imposing any 
conditions.” In the meantime the Working Committee 
passed a resolution ‘tentatively sketching a plan of civil 
disobedience which would be suspended pending the dis¬ 
cussions.’ 

This brought a refusal ‘under the menace of unlaw¬ 
ful action.’ Gandhiji on January 3 asked the people in 
a message to face “a fiery ordeal” without malice, hatred 
oi violence. On 4th January morning Gandhiji and Con¬ 
gress President Sardar Patel were arrested and confined 
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without trial as State Prisoners under a hundred year 
old Bombay Ordinance, 1827. That day a series of ordi¬ 
nances were promulgated. The Congress was banned 
with all its subsidiary organisations. The executive was 
given the power to seize their property, bank balances. 
The country was gripped once again in a nation-wide 
struggle—more fierce and more terrible. According to 
the admission of the Secretary of State for India some 
months later on the floor of the House of Commons they 
were “very drastic and severe and covered almost every 
activity of Indian life.” In the month of January the 
number of convictions was about 15,000. Total number 
of arrests during the first four months reached 80,000. 
The people showed great endurance. In Aprd 1933 an 
official spokesman in the British Parliament revealed that 
over 500 individuals were whipped during 1932 for ofl'cnces 
connected with the Congress movement. 

“So ended the effort started by Irwin and continued 
by me for keeping Gandhi at the Round Table,” thus 
commented Sir Samuel Hoarc, then Secretary of State 
for India and thus supposed to be responsible for 
Candhiji’s arrest, twenty years after as Viscount Tcmplc- 
wood m the course of his personal impressions of those 
days in his ‘Nine Troubled Years’ published in 1954. He 
continued: 

“In the third session his place was empty. Thenceforth 
lie persisted in his plans for non-co-operation, and either 
attacked or ignored the work of the delegates in London. 

“Was the Viceroy right to bring to an abrupt end 
the short chapter of co-operation w r ith this elusive and 
potentially dangerous leader ? This question raised one 
of the difficult problems that w'as always recurring in the 
India Office, the relation between the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy, in other words, between Parliamentary 
Government m London and bureaucratic administration 
in Delhi. I knew enough of Indian History to realise 
the danger of a clash between the two. The ghosts of 
Curzon and Brodrick still haunted the Secretary of State’s 
room in White-hall. By instinct also, I was for leaving 
the man on the spot the greatest possible liberty of action. 
The Government of India had become much too compli¬ 
cated to be administered from London. I was therefore 
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very reluctant to press my views when I knew them to be 
contrary to the Viceroy’s wishes.” 

Pt. Nehru from Naini Central Prison Allahabad and 
Pt. Pant from Naini Tal were transferred to District Jail, 
Bareilly in the month of April and were lodged in a 
barrack which was known in the prison as Gfidha 
Barrack, and where wc had also the privilege to be kept 
ton years after. They were in Bareilly Jail for four 
months and then transferred to Dehra Dun. From the 
jail they were taken in a car to a wayside station fifty 
miles from Bareilly where the Express Train was halted. 
It was done to avoid public demonstration. We had 
the news that they were to be transferred to Dehra Dun 
and we waited in vain at Bareilly Junction Station where 
they wen* expected to board the Doon Express Train. 

In March, 1932 the British Government announced 
that in view of the failure of Indians to solve the commu¬ 
nal problem, that it would devise a settlement. Gandhiji 
wrote from prison to Sir Samuel Hoarc of his own in¬ 
vincible objection to the segregation of the untouchables 
in a separate electorate, and warned him that he would 
resist this solution by a fast unto death. 

On August 17 the MacDonald Award was published, 
which has been known as Communal Award. It was 
British Government’s provisional scheme of minority repre¬ 
sentation. The depressed classes were given separate elec¬ 
torates; and also the additional right of contesting in the 
general Hindu constituencies. It shocked Gandhiji. On 
August 18 he wrote to the British Prime Minister that 
the only way in which he could after that resist the 
Prime Minister’s decision was by declaring a perpetual 
fast unto death from food of any kind save water with 
or without salt and soda; and that his fast would begin 
on 20th September. MacDonald in his reply dated Sep¬ 
tember 8 regretted that the British Government’s decision 
could not be changed unless the various Indian parties 
and communities agreed to an alternative as between them¬ 
selves. Gandhiji reaffirmed his ‘fast unto death’ decision. 
It was on September 12 the whole world was shocked 
when Gandhi-MacDonald correspondence was released 
to the press. There was a countrywide demonstration 
for the revision of the Award. Gandhiji’s life must be 
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saved at all costs. It stirred the minds of everybody. I had 
joined the Allahabad University as an under-graduate. 
I remember it caused a great excitement among the 
students. Munshi Ishwar Saran with tears in his eyes 
addressed a meeting in our Hostel. At 11-30 A.M. on 
Tuesday, September 20, Gandhiji took his last meal of 
lemon juice and honey with water before commencing 
his fast. Dr. Ambcdkar characterised the fast as a “poli¬ 
tical stunt.” Pandit Malaviya called a leaders con¬ 
ference to work out a solution. The first day of the fast 
was celebrated all over India as a day of fasting and 
prayer. There was great anxiety. On 21st morning he 
was removed to a special segregated ward. Patel, Maha- 
dev Dcsai, Sarojini Naidu were brought there. 

On the fifth day solution was found out to 
save Gandhiji’s life which satisfied him. On 26th Sep¬ 
tember an agreement was reached which was known as 
Poona Pact. It was accepted by the British Govern¬ 
ment. Gandhiji gave a new name of ‘Harijans—child¬ 
ren of God’ to the untouchables. In February 1933 he 
started his weekly paper with this name, which took the 
place of his old paper ‘Young India’. The first number 
opened with a moving poem by Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
who had hurried to Poona at the time of the fast. 

Another effort for the solution of Hindu-Muslim ques¬ 
tion was made at the instance of Maulana Shaukat Ali 
which could be a substitute of the Communal Award. 
The Maulana had talks with Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
An All Parties Muslim Conference was convened on the 
16th October at Lucknow and unanimously passed a re¬ 
solution welcoming the suggestion of Pt. Malaviya for the 
appointment of a Committee of the Conference to meet 
representatives of Hindus and Sikhs. In the first week 
of November 1932 the Unity Conference was held at 
Allahabad in Mayo Hall which was attended by 63 
Hindus, 39 Muslim, 11 Sikhs and 8 Indian Christians. 
The Conference appointed a Committee of ten for bring¬ 
ing about an agreement. Maulana Shaukat Ali was the 
moving spirit and it reached an agreement on many 
questions including the much vexed question of Bengal 
and Punjab due to the efforts of Malaviyaji, Zafar Ali, 
Rajendra Prasad and C. Jtajagopalachari. There was 
an agreement on the question of Muslim representation 
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in the Central Legislature which was fixed at 32 per 
cent. At last the fruits of the Unity Conference were 
dashed to pieces by Sir Samuel Hoare's untimely announce¬ 
ment that His Majesty’s Government had decided to allot 
33-1/3 per cent of British Indian seats in the Central 
Legislature to muslims. 

On 8th May, 1933 Gandhiji started another 21 day 
last for self-purification. He was released on the very 
first day of the fast. On 19th May he suspended Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement for six weeks and further for six 
weeks till 31st July. He completed his fast on 29th May. 
In mid-July an informal conference of Congress leaders 
from all provinces was held at Poona. Gandhiji was 
authorised to seek interview with the Viceroy. On 15th 
July Gandhiji telegraphed to the Viceroy asking for an 
interview “with a view to exploring the possibilities of 
peace.” The request was promptly refused. On 18th 
July Gandhiji announced that lie had advised the acting 
Congress President to suspend the mass Civil Disobedience 
but replaced it by individual Civil Disobedience. He hui- 
ned to Ahmedabad, dissolved his Sabannati Ashram; 
and marched with its inmates to a village Ras in the 
Kaira district urging the people on the way to start 
individual civil disobedience when on August 1 he was 
put in custody and was transferred to Poona. Four days 
later he was released after being served with a restraint 
order under section 4 of Bombay Special Powers Act; 
re-arrested on the undertaking of his intention of dis¬ 
obeying the older, was tried, and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment. This time he was not given facilities 
for Harijan work which he enjoyed previously and on 
16th August he started another fast. On 23rd August 
he was considered to enter danger zone, and he was 
released unconditionally. He refrained from political 
activities during the unexpired term of his imprisonment; 
but devoted his whole hearted attention to the welfare 
of Harijans. He collected a good deal of money for this 
work. 

Soon after his release in August 1933 Pandit Nehru 
had prolonged conversations with Gandhiji—the result 
of which was embodied in the exchange of letters between 
them. 
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In the first letter Pandit Nehru considered it desir¬ 
able “to review the basic features of the Indian problem.” 
The Congress objective was ‘independence,’ including neces¬ 
sarily full control of the army, foreign relations and 
economic policy; but in regard to the latter the position 
needed further elucidation. Freedom would have no 
meaning for the Indian masses unless their economic 
condition was improved, and no change was possible 
if the vested interests continued to enjoy their privileged 
position. The problem of achieving freedom therefore 
lcsolved itself into a “divesting of vested interests”. 

In reply to this letter Candhiji said that he was in 
complete agreement with Pandit Nehru over ideals, but 
that there were “temperamental differences” between them. 
Thus while Nehru considered it necessary to emphasise 
the goal, he himself was principally concerned with the 
“conservation of the means” for if the means were proper¬ 
ly used the attainment of the goal was assured. 

From August 30, 1933 to February 12, 1934 Pandit 
Nehru was outside of jail. In September 1933 he wrote 
some articles under‘Whither India’, ‘A window in Prison’ 
and ‘Prison Land.’ They were widely published in the 
papers of India and afterwards in a book form by Kita- 
1 h stan. In the middle of October 1933 there were held 
a series of meetings at Anand Bhawan which were atten¬ 
ded by Congress leaders and also by University students. 
They were addressed by Pandit Nehru who surveyed the 
world situation and acquainted his audience what was 
passing in his mind. Pleading that it was worth while 
to clear their minds and to pay a little attention to basic 
facts and principles, Pandit Nehru said ‘Righ,t action 
can not come out of nothing; it must be preceded by 
thought. Thought which is not meant to lead to action 
has been called an abortion; action which is not based 
on thought is chaos and confusion.” I had the occasion 
to hear these speeches and discuss with Pandit Nehru 
‘his mental conflicts’—whose freedom we were striving 
for. There were serious conflicts between various interests 
in the 
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lengthy and anonymous criticsms appeared in a number 
of newspapers in Northern India. 

Heard C. F. Andrews at Anand Bhawan on ‘Indian 
Abroad’, Acharya Kripalani on ‘Economics of Khadi’, 
and R. S. Pandit on ‘Need for a fresh outlook.’ 

In the middle of October informal meetings of Congress 
Workers from the whole U.P. were held at Anand Bhawan 
in which Pt. Nehru discussed the future programme of 
work. Several of the prominent leaders addressed the 
University students. In 1933 we started a study circle in 
the Allahabad University to promote socialist studies among 
the students and for educating them in essentials of socia¬ 
lism. Pt. Nehru suggested to me to read a book which 
was then published—John Strachey’s ‘Coming Struggle for 
Power’. In October 1933 it had run in its third impres¬ 
sion being first published in November 1932. It was 
the work of a youngman who had become converted to 
socialism while at Oxford and the book was far the best 
rc-statcmcnt of the Marxian—Leninist gospel of Com¬ 
munism. This was acclaimed by the conservative 
Spectator ‘the work of a young man of probably unique 

sophistication. the book is lit up throughout by 

a kind of radiant scientific effrontery.’ We read his other 
books—The Menace of Fascism,’ ‘The Nature of Capi¬ 
talist Crisis’ and ‘Theory and Practice of Socialism.’ His 
books along with Laski’s greatly influenced the students. 
Some of the members of our study circle to-day adorn 
the l.C.S. and I.P.S. We collected a large number of 
books which were not ordinarily available in the libraries. 
Gollancz had published a 1088 pages ‘Handbook of Marx¬ 
ism’. The Communist Manifesto of 1848 opened it and 
the 1928 Programme of the Communist International 
closed it. It was a good treatise on Scientific Socialism 
as stated and interpreted by Marx, Engles, Lenin and 
Stalin. The selection was made by Emile Burns who 
added the necessary explanations, bibliographies, and 
glossaries. There had also appeared ‘Fascism and Social 
Revolution’ by R. Palme Dutt. 




CHAPTER XL 


1934 EARTHQUAKE 

On January 15, 1934 the world was shocked by an 
earthquake which rocked the whole of North Bihar. 
It was Monday and in Allahabad we had a local holiday 
on account of Magh Mela. We went to Trivcni in 
the morning and returned at 12 noon. It was about 
2-10 P.M. I experienced a strange sound—-I thought that 
some one was knocking at the door. I tried to get up 
but I noticed that the room was shaking. The other 
fellow students came out and shouted that everyone should 
get out. It was our unique experience. It was the talk 
the whole day. The next day we read the heart-rending 
accounts of this disastrous earthquake, which devastated 
a large part of North Bihar and was reported to be 
one of the biggest seismic disturbances in history. It 
was felt over 20 lakh square miles in India, Tibet and 
was recorded in most of seismological stations of the 
world. The tremors were felt as far as north Lhasa. 
The loss of life was small, 7,253 deaths because it occur¬ 
red at day time in the cold weather when most of people 
in the rural areas were out of doors. 

In the spring of 1934 the Congress Movement took 
a different turn. The Civil Disobedience had not been 
abandoned. The country had suffered a great deal dur¬ 
ing the last three years. The leader of this new move¬ 
ment was Dr. Ansari, an ex-President of the Congress, 
and a renowned physician of India. He was a U.P. man 
settled in Delhi in 1910 where he started medical practice 
after his education as a medical student in Edinburgh. 
In his time he was the only Indian to have been admit¬ 
ted as a resident medical officer to the Charing Cross 
Hospital and as House Surgeon to Lock Hospital. 
After 1918 he was one of the organisers of the Khilafat 
Movement and presided at the Madras Congress in 1927. 
He had great influence over Gandhiji—and as he was a 
initiator of the revival of the Swaraj Party in mid-thirt¬ 
ies, he was blessed by Gandhiji. 
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On March 31, 1934 a conference of prominent Cong- 
gress leaders wus held to take stock of political situation 
and to consider the reorientation of Congress policy at 
Dr. Ansari’s residence in Delhi—‘Dar-cs-Salam’. This 
was a magnificent octagonal building which was a scene 
of great meetings, where the meetings of Congress Working 
Committee, Parliamentary Board and many distinguished 
visitors came there. The conference was attended by 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr. B. C. Roy, Khahquzumun, 
Pandit Pant and otlieis. They decided to levivc the 
Swaraj Party and light the ensuing Ccntial Assembly 
elections. A deputation consisting of Dr. Ansari, Dr. 
B. C. Roy and Bhullabhai Desai met Ganclhiji on April l, 
at Patna where he was touring in Bihar Earthquake 
affected area, and impressed upon him the desirability 
ol reviving the Swaraj Party. They placed befote him 
the various uspecls of the question. The result was 
embodied in the following letter by Candhiji to Dr. 
Ansui i dated April 5 : 

“It was good ol you, Bhullabhai and Dr. Bidhan to 
come all the way to Patna to discuss the resolution arri¬ 
ved at leeently at the informal meeting of some Congress¬ 
men and ascertain my views on them. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in welcoming the revival ol the Swaraj Paity and 
the decision ol the meeting to take part in the foitheom- 
ing election to the Assembly. Mv views on the utility 
o( the legislatmes m the* present state arc well kinnvn. 
They remain on the whole what they were in 1920.” 

Ganclhiji suspended the Civil Disobedience on April 
7 for six weeks, and advised Congressmen to devote them¬ 
selves to ‘nation-building’ activities. The country was 
passing through a great crisis. There was a political 
stalemate. What should be done to end it. A fresh 
interest in the Swaraj Party had grown on account of the 
Government's announcement ol the dissolution of the 
Central Assembly on May 1 and that there would be 
general elections to it in the autumn. Sir Harry Haig 
who was the Home Member announced in the Assembly 
that the Government would raise no obstacle to a 
meeting of All India Congress Committee or the National 
Congress for ratifying the informal conclusions arrived 
at by the Conference of Congressmen. 
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On 2nd and 3rd May a conference was convened 
at Bihar’s pleasant summer capital Ranchi primarily 
to take necessary steps for making the Swaraj Party a 
pulsating and living organisation. It was presided over 
by Dr. Ansari. The fust resolution was an approval of 
Delhi Conference resolution reviving the Swaraj Party 
and contesting the Assembly election on the issue of the 
rejection of the White Paper which contained the British 
Government’s proposals for the Constitutional Relorms and 
the summoning of the Constituent Assembly. 

Gandhiji arrived accompanied by Balm Rajendra 
Prasad, Miss Muriel Lester, his London hostess and 
agreed finally to recommence! to the All India Congress 
Committee that Swaraj Party be authorised to function 
as the Parliamentary Party of the Congress enjoying auto- 
nomv subject to the formulation of the National Demand, 
adoption of repeal of repressive laws, release of political 
prisoners as part of the Party’s programme. Dr. Ansari 
was unanimously elected President of the Swaraj Party. 

In the third week of May Patna was the venue of 
the meeting of All India Congress Committee which was 
held there on 18th and 19th after four years struggle 
with British Imperialism. Four days before the meeting 
the Hindustan Times thus wrote : 

“Efforts to reduce the points of difference between 
Congressmen to a minimum before the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee meets at Patna on the 18th instant are 
ceaselessly in progress. An important conference between 
Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari, Mr. Asaf Ali and Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant took place this afternoon at No. 1, Daryaganj. The 
trend of the discussion is not knowm, but ii is surmised 
that the object of the meeting was mainly to hear Pandit 
Pant, who is a prominent Congressman of U.P. and one 
of the most experienced Parliamentarians in the Swaraj 
Party. Pandit Pant is said to have pressed the U.P. 
view, namely that the Congress should be made wholly 
responsible for running the elections on the ground that 
experience in the past had shown that the creation of a 
separate Council Party had resulted in the absence of 
harmony and a superiority and inferiority complex which 
hampered work. Pandit Pant is reckoned as one of 
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the ablest debators in the Congress camp. As leader 
of the Swarajist opposition in the U. P. Council, it will 
be remembered he distinguished himself by his dialectic 
skill and his complete mastery of his subject.” (15. 5. 34). 

The Congress Working Committee was held on 18th 
at Pili Kothi under the presidentship of Gandhiji and 
endorsed the Ranchi decisions. Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya 
being the senior most former President of the Congress was 
elected President of All India Congress Committee. For 
the two days it discussed the decision of the Working Com¬ 
mittee. Gandhiji moved the resolution on Council entry. 
The resolution stated that as there was a vast body of 
members in the Congress who believed in the necessity of 
entry into legislatures as a step in the country’s progress 
towards its goal, a Parliamentary Board consisting not 
more than 25 Congressmen with Dr. Ansari as President 
be formed to conduct the elections to the Legislature on 
behalf of the Congress with the power to raise and admi¬ 
nister funds for carrying out its duties. The Board must 
select only such candidates as would be pledged to carry 
out in legislature the Congress policy as determined 
from time to time. Pt. Pant supported Gandhiji’s reso¬ 
lution. Another group which did not subscribe to the 
constitutional activity through legislatures and thinking 
along socialist lines took shape within the Congress led 
by Acharya Narendra Dev and Jayaprakash Narain. It 
held its first All India Conference at Patna on May 17 
and thus the Congress Socialist Party was formed. I 
was the president of one of its district branches at Bareilly. 

The Congress attitude towards Communal Award 
became a major problem. For five months it was a topic 
of great controversy. Ranchi Conference simply dismis¬ 
sed it at that time as the question of acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion was premature at that stage. At Patna no definite 
decision \was taken on this issue. To settle this question 
a joint meeting of Working Committee and Parliamen¬ 
tary Board was convened. It was after a lapse of two 
and half years the meeting of Working Committee was 
held in Wardha on June 12 and 13 and at Bombay 
on June 17 and 18. Sardar Patel, Pt. Nehru, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan were still in prison. Pt. Malaviya presided 
over the meeting which was attended by Pandit Pant, 
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Aney, Ch. Khaliquzzaman, Dr. B.G. Roy and Gandhiji. 
Congress Election Manifesto and Communal Award were 
discussed. Pandit Pant met Gandhiji and discussed with 
him the impasse in which Congress found itself over the 
question of Malaviya and Aney’s disagreement with the 
Board’s attitude to Communal Award. While the Board 
condemned the Communal Award in unequivocal terms 
it emphatically declared that the present was not the 
time either to accept or reject the Award. The issue 
was cither they must reject the Award wholesale, thereby 
giving up all pretence that Congress was representative of 
the country as a whole and forfeiting support of the 
Nationalist Muslims, or they must accept it and incur not 
only the grave displeasure of a considerable body of 
Hindu opinion particularly in Bengal and Punjab; but 
also face a weakening in their parliamentary front at the 
ensuing Assembly elections. 

Pandit Pant played an important role in averting this 
crisis. He met Gandhiji several times—and also Mala- 
viyaji. Members of the Congress Working Committee 
and Parliamentary Board were closeth with Gandhiji. 
Threatened Congress split was averted by Gandhiji’s mov¬ 
ing appeal to Malaviyaji and Aney who withdrew their 
resignations and agreed to reconsider pending further dis¬ 
cussions at Banaras in July when they dispersed after 
12-30 in the night. 

On July 27 Gandhiji was in Banaras where the meet¬ 
ings of the Working Committee and Parliamentary Board 
were held to iron out differences between Malaviya and 
Aney on one side and the rest of the members on the 
other. Sardar Patel who was released from prison ten 
days before presided. The attempt at reconciliation fail¬ 
ed. The Congress Working Committee passed the fol¬ 
lowing resolution : 

“In view of the differences of opinion on the subject 
among the chief communities the Congress can neither 
accept nor reject the Communal decision as long as this 
division of opinion lasts.” 

Pt. Malaviya and Aney took final decision to resign 
from the Parliamentary Board and the Working Com¬ 
mittee over the Communal Award issue and resigned on 
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July 28. In a joint statement they explained their reasons 
for their resignation. In order to secure a vote for what 
they believed to be correct they announced their intention 
to set up a separate Nationalist Party and contest the 
Assembly elections. 

Possibilities of a compromise between the Congress 
and the newly formed Congress Nationalist Party were 
again explored at a conference which started at Wardha 
on 8th September in which Pantji took a leading part; 
but on none of the three principal points could an agree¬ 
ment be reached. A suggestion that freedom to vote 
against Communal Award might be conceded to certain 
Congressmen on grounds of conscience and a proposal 
to allot a fixed number of seats to the Nationalists were 
both rejected, and no mutual agreement to avoid contest 
in the assembly election between rival candidates of each 
group was found possible. In order to allay the mis¬ 
givings that the Congress goal of Poorna Swaraj was being 
imperceptibly watered down the Working Committee 
passed a lengthy resolution at Wardha defining India’s 
goal. 

In the second half of 1934 there were reports of 
Gandhiji’s contemplated retirement from the Congress 
politics. It was a subject of wide interest. Gandhiji 
wanted to devote his time for the constructive activities 
and he wanted to leave the Congress organisation in the 
hands of his younger leaders. He confirmed these reports 
to retire after the plenary session at Bombay in October 
and gave reasons in a long statement which he issued on 
September 17, 1934 in the course of which he said: 

“The rumour that I had contemplated severing all 
physical connection with the Congress was true. However 
for the consideration urged by my friends, who had come 
to Wardha during the meetings of the Working Commi¬ 
ttee and the Parliamentary Board last week I agreed 
with them that it might be safer for me to leave the 
Congress, if at all, after the forthcoming Congress Session. 
There was an intermediate course suggested by Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant and Rafi Ahmad Kidwai of 
remaining in the Congress without participating in any 
active administration of the organisation but both Sardar 
Patel and Maulana Azad disapproved of that course.” 
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Referring to the Parliamentary programme Gandhiji 
said, “Though the author of the non-co-operation, I 
am quite convinced that in the present circumstances of 
the country and in the absence of any general scheme of 
civil resistance, a parliamentary party within the Con¬ 
gress is a necessary part of any programme that may 
be framed by the Congress, but there are sharp differen¬ 
ces of opinion among us on that point. The force with 
which I urged the programme at All India Congress 
Committee meeting in Patna, I know, oppressed many 
of our best colleagues.” 

The Congress Session met in Bombay in October 
1934 after three and half years under the shadow of 
Gandhiji’s proposed retirement from the Congress under 
the presidentship of (Dr.) Rajcndra Prasad. It endorsed 
the Working Committee’s decisions on various occasions 
since May last. The Congress condemned the White 
Paper and declared that the only satisfactory alternative 
was a constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of an adult suffrage. On October 29 
Gandhiji announced in the Subjects Committee meeting 
that he had definitely decided to retire from the Congress. 

Pandit Pant in the Subjects Committee moved a 
resolution relating to the future election of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Board. He explained why and how the Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Board was formed without proper 
election in peculiar circumstances. He pointed out that 
the Working Committee itself had limited the life of 
the present Board to one year and the right to elect a 
Board consisting of persons in whom they had confidence 
was granted to the All India Congress Committee. The 
resolution was carried unanimously. That the Central 
Parliamentary Board was re-constituted with Rajendra 
Babu, Sardar Patel, Pandit Pant, Maulana Azad, C. Raja- 
gopalacharya, Bhullabhai Desai, and Narendra Dev and 
Pantji was convener. 

The Bombay session was a personal triumph of 
Gandhiji. He managed to inflict a decisive defeat both 
on Nationalists and Socialists but without driving either 
from the Congress fold and succeeded in keeping divergent 
elements under one leadership. The All India Village 
Industries Association came into being as a part of the 
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Congress for the revival and encouragement of village 
industries and for the moral and physical advancement 
of the rural population. The Congress accepted an 
important amendment in the Congress constitution 
restricting the number of delegates to 2000 of which 75% 
to be from rural areas. It was in 1920 a reduction had 
been made from 14,000 to 6000 

On the last day of the session there was a touching 
scene when Gandhiji entered the Pandal to sever his 
official connection with the Congress. Congress was 
Gandhiji—and Gandhiji was Congress; and can they be 
separated. The separation was unthinkable, but tragic. 
The Congress was Gandhiji’s creation,and lakhs had shed 
their blood under the Congress flag at the command of 
Gandhiji. It touched the hearts. 

Pandit Pant moved a resolution inviting the next 
session of the Congress in his own province. He said 
that they were a small province and therefore such 
facilities and conveniences as Bombay had provided could 
not be expected from them but they would do their 
utmost to make the session a success. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 



CHAPTER XII. 


INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY IN 1935. 

Indian Central Assembly elections were held in the 
month of November in which Congress achieved pheno¬ 
menal success. U.P. Congress started the election cam¬ 
paign under Pantji’s leadership. It was inaugurated at 
a public meeting held at Naini Tal under the president¬ 
ship of Sherwani who was the President of U.P. Con¬ 
gress. Pantji said that the then phase of Congress policy 
was conceived to strengthen the organisation and carry 
its message to masses. The Congress stood for the mas¬ 
ses and their welfare was their foremost consideration. 
Pt. Pant was returned unopposed from Rohilkhand 
Kumaon—Non-Muhammedan Rural Constituency. There 
were notable defeats at the election by congress candi¬ 
dates. Shanmukham Chetty, President of the late Assem¬ 
bly was defeated by Venkatachalam Chetty, Hirdcy Nath 
Kunzru by S.K.D. Paliwal, and Satyamurti defeated Justi- 
cite Ramaswami Mudaliar. Seth Ramkrishna Dalmia 
suffered an ignominious defeat at the hands of his Congress 
rival Anugrah Narain Sinha. The final result gave Con¬ 
gress 44; Pt. Malaviya’s Nationalist Congress Party 11; 
Independents 22 and Europeans 11. Thus the Congress 
with the support of other nationalist groups could defeat 
the Government. Jinnah was elected as an independent 
member and became the leader of 22 independents’ group. 

When the dawn of the New Year broke upon New 
Delhi the fog which had lain heavily over the official 
quarters had been lifted. No one was under a delusion 
that the Congress was dead and finished. The Congress 
had been returned to the Central Assembly at the polls. 
‘If winter comes; spring is not far behind’. Public in¬ 
terest during the early months of 1935 was focussed upon 
the session of the New Assembly which was to be opened 
on January 21. It appeared that the history was repeating. 
On the very first day of the 5th Assembly a notice was 
given of an adjournment motion wanting the attendance 
of Sarat Chand Bose who was then under detention. It 
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was a coincidence that it was on January 21, the very day 
in the year 1927 that the first public issue discussed in 
the Central Assembly then born was an adjournment 
motion wanting the attendance of then detenuc S.C. 
Mitra, Pandit Motilal Nehru moved and Jinnah and 
Lajpat Rai suppoited the motion which was carried by 
64 votes to 46. 

Then New Delhi was unusually cold. Dr. Ansari’s 
residence was a venue of important discussions. Congicss 
President Dr. Rajcndra Prasad had called a meeting of 
the Congress Woiking Committee in Delhi in which 
Pandit Pant was invited. It was the first meeting after the 
Bombay session held on January 16 and continued for six 
hours. The mcmbeis were heavily wrapped ov\ ing to intense 
cold. The meeting of the Congress Parliamentary Board 
convened by its president Dr. Ansari was held on 17th 
and was highly successful. Bhullabhai Dcsai (Bombay) 
was elected leader; Govind Ballabh Pant (U.P.) Deputy 
Leader; Satyamurli and Nilhanth Das, Secretaries; Asaf 
Ali, Chief whip and Di. Rajcn and Gadgil whips; of the 
Congress Party m the Central Assembly. 

Next day on 18th Gandhiji gave his blessings to the 
Congress Party and said that his views regarding council 
entry were too well known to need repetition. He 
airived at about 5-13 P.M. at Dr. Ansari’s icsidence 
and was taken to the room where the the meeting 
was in progress. He was cheered by the gathering. He 
did not talk much but was jocular as usual. He cut jokes 
individually with the persons who were elected office 
bearers the previous day especially Dcsai and Pantji. 

The Fifth Assembly opened on 21st January. Des¬ 
pite intense cold there was great enthusiasm in New 
Delhi. There was great rush for the visitor’s passes. 
People had arrived early to witness the first day’s proceed¬ 
ing. There was a flutter in the official quarters. Congress 
was returning to the Assembly after a lapse of five years 
when the country had seen two fierce struggles for 
independence and three Round Table Conferences held in 
London for determining the constitutional reforms. The 
Gov ernment of India Bill was on the anvil. By the return 
of the Congress the life on the parliamentary forum 
revived. 
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Asaf Ali and Satyamurti were first to arrive. They 
inspected the seating arrangements in the Chamber. The 
first day’s oath taking ceremony had its human side. It 
was interesting. The public galleries were overcrowded. 
Mrs. Naidu was there to watch the proceedings on behalf 
of the Congress Working Committee and Lady Sircar 
saw her husband act as leader of the House for the first 
time. Gandhi caps worn by all Congress members attrac¬ 
ted most attention especially even the old Swaraj Party 
members under the late Motilal Nehru were not so parti¬ 
cular. 131 members out 142 were sworn in. 

At the oath taking ceremony quite interesting scenes 
were witnessed. A majority of the members suffered from 
nervousness occasioned by such meeting and even old 
stagers fell victim to the atmosphere around them. Sir 
Henry Gidney occupied the Chair and while shaking hands 
with members was able to whisper a word of welcome. 
The leader of the House Sir Nripcndra Sircar, an cx- 
Advocate General of Bengal, was the first to be called, 
and instead of proceeding to the Secretary’s table he 
began to mount the stairs leading to the Chair. Soon he 
retraced his steps as he remembered the routine. Sir 
James Grigg forgot to sign the roll of membership. 
Samuel Aaron, Indian Christian thought that oath taking 
required his Gandhi cap to be taken off, and he did so 
till he signed the register of membership. Venkata- 
chalam Chctty received a special ovation from the Con¬ 
gress benches and a whisper soon passed through the 
official benches that he was the man who defeated Sir 
Shanmukham C.hetty. He was neatlv dressed and took 
oath in a most impressive form. Bhullabhai Desai also 
ex-Advocate General of Bombay received the ovation due 
to the leader of the opposition and his clear voice was 
much appreciated by the House. Jinnah w r ho had entered 
the House when the oath taking ceremony had commen¬ 
ced had as usual the parliamentary look about him. 

When Govind Ballabh Pant was called, most of the 
officials looked at him as a reputed debator iu the oppo¬ 
sition. His fame as the leader of opposition in the U.P. 
Council in the thirties had travelled to Delhi. He walked 
confidently to take his oath. On his unopposed return 
to the Central Assembly from Rohilkhand Kumaon Divi- 
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sions in October 1934, the Leader of Allahabad writing 
editorially opined about Pandit Pant: 

“Pandit Pant, a great success as a member of the 
provincial Council (and leader of Congress party), he will 
find more men of superior calibre in the larger sphere to 
which lie is transferring his activities, and it will not take 
longer for him to attain the like position there. His 
health has been fortunately restored, and he has the gift 
of speech, and we may be confident that the success 
awaits him.” (Oil. 14, 1934.) 

He did not take long to attain the like position. 
The checis which he received from all sections of the 
House was an indication that he was to be the star debator 
of the opposition. His confident look, clear voice and calm 
outlook earned him a feeling of awe in the House though 
he had not spoken. Sir Ghulam Hidyatullah had some 
difficulty in negotiating the narrow passage. Dr. Bhagwan 
Das was the most charming figure bearing a long robe and 
had the unique privilege of sitting in the House with his 
son Sri Prakash as his colleague. Sardar Jogendra Singh 
was the only Congress member wearing a turban which 
privilege he had as a Sikh. Maulana Shaukat All’s 
massive form had been accommodated by the ordinary 
benches. Big brother had the best voice. Dr. Ziauddin 
who followed him too spoke up, but in his nervousness 
he read “hear the true allegiance.” Bhai Partnanand was 
welcomed by the old members and while passing Abdul 
Matin Choudhry gave him a gentle affectionate slap. 
K. L. Gauba fumbled at the word “bear true allegiance” and 
lost his bearing when finding his seat. Nawab Mehrshaw, 
though not able to speak English preferred the oath in 
English. Makhdoom Rajan Baksh Shah, one of the 
fathers of the House received the special privilege of 
reading his oath from his seat owing to inability to walk. 
Sardar Sant Singh, B. Das, and Azher Ali were wel¬ 
comed as the few members returned to the House on a 
progressive ticket. Baboo Deep Narain Singh alone in 
the House reminded the members of the late Motilal 
Nehru whose dress and manners he depicted so correctly. 
Seth Govind Das and Seth Sheodas Doga, though 
knowing English preferred to take the oath in Hindi. 
Asaf Ali in trying to be in the best form gently 
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bowed twice before the Government front benches who 
cheered him. Dr. Khan Sahib found Metcalfe, Foreign 
Secretary leading the applause for him. Dr. Thein Mang 
wore the most distinctive dress. Satyamurti from Madras 
attracted great attention from all sides. He had earned 
a reputation of a great debator. 

The Assembly consisted of 145 members. The strength 
of the various parties returned was Congress 44, Congress 
Nationalists under Aney 11, Independents under Jinnah 
22, European group 11, Officials 26, Nominated Non¬ 
officials 13. The Government could normally rely on 
50. The distribution of votes showed that the Govern¬ 
ment was bound to be defeated if Independents under 
Jinnah voted with the Congress. Every one of Grigg’s 
five budgets was rejected in the Assembly and had to be 
enacted by the certificate of the Viceroy. 

“Never before in fact”, wrote Sir Reginald Coupland 
in his book, India—A Restatement, “had the nationalist 
opposition pressed the Government so hard as it did in 
this brief period of Hindu-Muslim Co-operation. Of the 
14 occasions on which certification was employed between 
1921 and 1940, eight occurred in and after 1935.” 

In the first division on January 22 the Congress 
Party mustered 58 supporters and carried the first divi¬ 
sion of the new Assembly by 58 to 54. The Government 
benches felt awkward as they were not accustomed for 
long to defeats and much less hearings cries of ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi ki Jai’ resounding in the Chamber. Indepen¬ 
dents, Jinnah and Mody remained neutral. 

The first session ended on April 9 after holding 49 
sittings. Reviewing the first session the New Delhi corres¬ 
pondent of the Hindustan Times and Leader wrote about 
Pandit Pant : “was an outstanding success because of 
his deep study and intimate knowledge of public affairs”. 

{April 11, 1935.) 

V. V. Giri, afterwards a minister in Madras govern¬ 
ment and Central government, and Governor of U.P., 
Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Speaker of Indian Lok Sabha, 
Sri Krishna Sinha, Chief Minister Bihar, Dr. N.B. Khare, 
Premier C.P. in 1937 were the members of the Assembly 
Congress Party. 
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On the very first day when the Assembly met there 
was a ‘Motion lor adjournment’ intended to censure the 
Government for the issue of a confidential circular to the 
local authorities calling their attention to the probable 
implications of the ‘new deal’ of Gandhiji in the form 
of Bombay Gongress resolution to organise a village in¬ 
dustries association. It evoked a great fear in their minds 
as it might prove to be of far reaching political impor¬ 
tance. The Government wanted to forestall Congress 
activities in the villages. A striking feature of the budget 
proposals was the allotment of one crore of rupees to the 
provinces for rural development work. Sir Henry Graik, 
Home Member did not deny the issue of the confidential 
circular but quoted extensively from articles and speeches 
by Congress leaders which had appeared in the news¬ 
papers and which to him justified the suspicion the govern¬ 
ment had entertained regarding the political significance 
of such moves. The visitors’ galleries were crowded. 
Mrs. Naidu, G. Rajagopalachari, C. P. Ramaswami Iyer 
watched the interesting debate. 

The honour of the debate went to Pantji wdio pres¬ 
sed at the scheduled hour the strongest arguments in 
measured expressions in favour of the motion. What was 
more, whereas the Home Member was able to derail Satya- 
murti once or twice, Pantji completely turned the table 
on the Home Member. It was his first speech on the very 
first day in the Assembly. He totally smashed the Home 
Member who seven times stood up and at last succumbed. 
Girja Shankcr Bajpai as Education Secretary tried to give 
an account of cottage industries developed by Govern¬ 
ment; but his speech and tone provoked the opposition 
and Pantji reminded Bajpai of the thumbs cut, bodies 
maimed and inhuman atrocities committed under the 
auspices of the foreign rule. When Bajpai interrupted the 
speaker by raising a point of order the Chairman to the dis¬ 
comfiture of Bajpai ruled that he was himself out of order. 
Pandit Pant’s speech won admiration for its clarity and parlia¬ 
mentary expression befitting the Deputy leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion. Mrs. Naidu who witnessed the debate on behalf of the 
Congress Working Committee told the New Delhi special 
correspondent of the “Leader” of Allahabad that she was 
most impressed by Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant’s best parlia¬ 
mentary performance.” (Leader p. 12 January 24, 1935.) 
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In the course of his speech Pt. Pant observed : 

“Then, there is another very serious objection to the 
circular which has been issued. Village industries form 
part of Industry, and Industry is a transferred subject 
under the Montford Scheme according to the Government 
of India Act as it is today. Have not the Government 
acted against the spirit of the Government of India Act 
in interfering with the discretion of the Ministers in issuing 
instructions to them not to co-operate and join hands with 
the Congress party in the matter of village reorganisation ? 
If so, then let us beware of the J.P.C. constitution and the 
safeguards : let us clearly understand what they aim at 
and let us not forget that a foreign Government is always 
actuated only by one dominant motive and that motive 
is the perpetuation of foreign rule. May I ask the two 
eminent Indians sitting on the first bench as to what 
they think of this attitude of hostility towards the organi¬ 
sation which is to concentrate on working for the improve¬ 
ment of the lot of those who, according to everybody who 
has ever had anything to do with this country, are today 
submerged in inconceivably collossal poverty. Is there 
really any occasion for political rivalry where the lot of 
the skeleton in the villages is concerned ? 

“There is another issue involved and it is again a 
vital issue. We have been told and told repeatedly that 
the services should be independent, that the executive 
should adopt always a detached attitude, that they may 
have political masters from among the Congressmen some 
time—I have several friends in the services and my rela¬ 
tions with them have been cordial—they have always 
s'* id that they would not mind if they had to serve under 
Congressmen. Nowg I ask, is it in any way a salutary, 
a sound and a wholesome principle that the permanent 
executive of this country should be asked to take sides 
with the bureaucracy as against the representatives of the 
people who may themselves from the Government to¬ 
morrow ? What is the official defence of so many pre¬ 
posterous provisions in the Joint Parliamentary Select 
Committee’s report ? Have they not said again and 
again that many safeguards have had to be devised 
so that the services might not be subjected to political 
influences, so that they may be able to adopt a detached 
and independent attitude towards public questions ? 
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Have we not been told again and again that Indians do 
not know the distinction between political things and ser¬ 
vice of the masses? I, therefore, want to put the question 
again to the Benches opposite, do they stand for the ser¬ 
vice of the people or are they as heretofore to continue to 
perpetuate foreign domination and exploitation of this 
country so much so that every course of service prescribed 
by public men in this country, howsoever wholesome and 
promising it be, should be opposed, and they should fight 
shy of it and they should obstruct its progress because it 
is likely to result in strengthening the position of those 
who will perform such service ? In fact, as the old story 
goes, the bureaucracy want to confine their attention to 
the grooming of the horse and themselves eat up the 
fodder. We on our part want to provide the horse with 
fodder and to put an end to this vain grooming, but they 
will not let us have that opportunity. I ask them to 
consider the position and to sec whether the attitude they 
have adopted can even be regarded as decent.” 

Pt. Pant further said : “Now, Sir, what is the distinction 
between politics and economics ? I do not know. I do not 
quite understand. Is the earthquake work in Bihar an econo¬ 
mic, a humanitarian or a political net-work for entangling 
people and entrapping them inside the Congress fold so that 
the Congress may have power in the land ? If the service 
of the people by itself is considered an offence because it 
would tend to strengthen the position of Congressmen in 
this country, then pray, who is actually biassed and actua¬ 
ted by political motives ? Is it we who want to serve 
the people, or is it they who want to stand in the way 
of service lest 1 that growing influence should some day 
culminate in the extinction of the existing vicious system 
of Government in this country ? It is just there that the 
rub comes in. It is but one more instance of the political 
obsession of this Government which has been responsible 
for many a disaster in this country, and it is this aspect 
to which I particularly beg to invite the attention of 
Honourable Members of this House.” 

The Joint Select Committee report was published on 
23rd November. It was more than 18 months since the 
White Paper was issued. It held 159 meetings, and exa¬ 
mined over 120 witnesses. The Secretary of State for 
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India replied to nearly 6,000 questions during the 19 
days over which his evidence extended. Working Com¬ 
mittee met at Patna on 5th December and expressed their 
views in a lengthy resolution. It decided emphatically 
to reject the scheme. 

In February 1935 there was a well dressed debate 
in the Assembly which continued for three days on the 
Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Pt Pant 
supported the amendment that was moved by the Leader 
of his Party. The question was of more than academic 
interest. The Congressmen concentrated upon this ques¬ 
tion for several years to the exclusion of everything else, 
and sacrificed their all for the attainment of independence. 
It was painful to them that they had to reject the scheme 
of constitutional reforms covered by the Joint Parliamen¬ 
tary Committee’s proposals. Nothing else was possible 
and they had to carry on the struggle knowing that the 
continuance of the struggle involved more sacrifices and 
sufferings; but their self-respect, the requirements of the 
country and the requirements of the world situation did 
not leave any other alternative to them. Pt. Pant said 
that even then how very painful it was to them that their 
colleagues, their respected leaders like Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, should be confined in jail while his wife was in the 
grips of tuberculosis and his old mother was suffering from 
paralysis. He asked whether he would not like to secure 
for them the healing balm of his presence. 

Referring to the course of events Pt. Pant in the 
magnificent speech that he then delivered on the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee report debate said : 

“The Congress first adopted its scheme of non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience in 1920 and 1921. Again, 
in 1930, the Congress launched its campaign of civil dis¬ 
obedience and it reached its height and hey-day in that 
year. It was just after that that the Round Table Con¬ 
ference assembled. It was exactly after that that the 
announcement was made by the Prime Minister, who still 
continues to be the Prime Minister in name, if not in 
reality, to the effect that the Dominion Status was already 
in action in this country and in so far as there was any 
deficiency he was determined to make up for that, so 
that India might be a full and free dominion. Then, 
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Sir, it was publicly acknowledged here by many of those 
gentlemen who had gone to the Round Table Conference 
on their return from England that whatever progress 
had been made there, it was due to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement in this country. The truth lies just the other 
way : to the degree the Satyagraha and the Non-co- 
operation Movement slackened, to that very extent the 
attitude of the Government hardened. As the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement became weak, they went back upon 
their promises and made all sorts of amendments in their 
original scheme with a view to taking away whatever 
reality there was in it retaining only the hollow mask. 
The Hon’blc the Home Member told us that the Con¬ 
ference repudiated the obligations. Is that quite corrcc t ? 
Did not the Congress say that it would examine the obli¬ 
gations and would pay every pie of what is legitimately 
due ? What the Congress repudiated were those claims 
which had no moral basis and for which no country and 
no nation would be held liable. But may I not ask the 
Hon’ble the Home Member if many countries have 
not repudiated their obligations today ? If England it¬ 
self has not utterly failed to pay its dues to America and 
if other countries have not failed in the same manner ? 
Sn, the ITon'ble the Home Member said that it was 
bet ause of the Congress that the safeguards have been 
devised. I ask him why was it that the safeguards were 
devised in Egypt ? May I point it out to him that the 
words “too late” are written in blazing words in the 
history of England ? Whenever the question of responsible 
Government and of advances towards self-government 
arises, the British people adopt an attitude of suicidal 
dilatorincss. That is what they did in the past. Had 
they listened to the representatives of the Quakers regard¬ 
ing the Stamp Act and the Tea Cess Act, perhaps the 
history of the world would have been different and their 
1 elutions with the United States of America on a diff erent 
looting. The War of Independence would not have been 
fought. Had they listened to the advice of Gladstone 
and adopted the proposals of Parnell, Ireland would not 
have been in the sullen mood in which it is today. 
Had they granted Self-Government to the Union of South 
Afiiea before the Boer War, that massacre would have 
been avoided. Had they not allowed things to deterio¬ 
rate in Canada and had they not allowed the differences 
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and the cleavages between the British and French to grow 
deeper and wider, there would have been no revolt. 
Docs not history establish that in every case the Britishers 
have hampered and resisted the growth of self-government 
to the last moment submitting to the inevitable only when 
forces beyond their control forced their hands 

“We have been reminded of our communal differences. 
This bogey is placed befoie us in order to confound us. 
Is it not a historical truth again that in every country 
such differences are an inseparable attribute of foreign 
rule ? 1 \vonld remind the Hon’blc Members oppo¬ 

site of what Lord Durham said in his Report on the 
eve of the conferment of Self-Government on Canada. 
The French and the British could not play a football 
match for fear that it might lead to murders and other 
outrages. Sir, we know that the Dutch and the British 
were fighting like cats and dogs in South Africa before the 
Constitution of the Union of South Africa. We know 
that in the United States of America, before the War of 
Independence, the Northern and Southern Countries were 
always at logger-heads with each other. History shows 
that in cvciy place foreign rule fomented differences. I 
will not go further, and, so far as our country is con¬ 
cerned, I will only refer to what responsible statesmen like 
Wedgwood Benn stated in 1930 and what the Earl of 
Salisbury has said in this very Report. Sir, one could 
quote many chapters and verses in this matter, but this 
is not the proper time for that. But I would make a 
suggestion to the Hon’blc the Home Member. I would 
ask him to withdraw his scheme and leave it to this 
Assembly to devise a scheme for self-government for this 
country which will carry with it the support of everyone 
of the important communities in this country and along 
with that the supoort of an absolute majority of this House. 
Is he prepared to leave it to the good sense and to the 
judgment of the majority of every single important com¬ 
munity and to the absolute majority of this House ? If 
he is, then I ask for nothing more. If he docs not accept 
this, I will make another constructive suggestion. 
Earl Lytton has given a scheme in this Report, and I 
ask the Government to accept that scheme and make it 
the basis for the growth of representative and responsible 
Government in this country. It is given in pages 302- 
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308 of Part II of the Report. He does not want to reserve 
any subject but to restrict the Central federal Assembly 
to the representatives of the various Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. My test is simple. Docs the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee scheme satisfy the self-respect and the national 
pride of the people ? We cannot forget that India in 
hoary days furnished the pillars on which the edifice of 
civilisation rests. How can we tolerate the place of 
pariahs in the comity of nations ? Even in the British 
Empire, the Indians are treated as dregs wherever they 
go. We arc looked upon with contempt, with derision 
and with scorn. There may be a compromise in matters 
mercenary and material, but there can be no compromise 
in matters spiritual and affecting our self-respect. I claim 
and I demand the right to be treated as a full citizen 
not only of free India, but of a free citizen of the 
comity of equal nations of the world. So long as the 
present attitude of mind continues, there can be no pro¬ 
gress. Mr. James referred to the world situation. It 
is exactly what I would also like to refer to. It seems 
to me, Sir, that the present Secretary of State and his 
companions are, temperamentally and constitutionally, 
unfit to deal with these large problems. They look at 
them from the insular point of view. Their outlook is 
diseased and their angle is inverted and obtuse. I say, 
Sir, that the world requires large minds to deal with 
these matters. Sir Samuel Hoare is an estimable, honest 
Englishman, and, as such, it is his inveterate conviction 
that only God’s own Englishmen can shepherd the hea¬ 
thens in other lands. It is that spirit of arrogance which 
stands in the way of a settlement of these large problems. 
The stubborn facts and realities have to be accepted 
even by the mighty. Imperialism had had its day. There 
is no place for it now. The dynamic world is moving for¬ 
ward at a tremendous speed and the standards of ante¬ 
diluvian age arc no guide for today, and men should learn 
to approach large problems in a different spirit, and unless 
they do so, they cannot achieve any concrete results. In 
this Joint Parliamentary Committee scheme, there is not 
the least iota of advance. In fact, it goes back upon all 
the previous promises. We have been asked to trust to 
the goodness of those who will administer this Act. If 
we could assume that reasonable men will act reasonably 
in all times, then the very need for Government would 
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cease. If men could always be reasonable, then there 
would be no need for any restraint much less for organised 
Government. But what is the history of safeguards ? I 
would refer only to one country. 

“Hon’blc Members must be knowing that Egypt 
was declared a sovereign State in 1922, and only a few 
safeguards were imposed, and according to one of them, 
the Constitution could be suspended at the instance of 
the British Adviser to King Faud of Egypt. What has 
been the result ? Practically the Constitution has been 
in suspense during the last fourteen years. In 1928, it 
was suspended for three years, and it was suspended again. 
That is the history of safeguards. In this very Act, we find 
an absolute negation of the previous promises, a repudiation 
of solemn pledges. In 1917, Parliament made a declaration 
that progressive realisation of responsible Government in 
British India was the goal of British policy. That declara¬ 
tion was embodied in the Act of 1919. It was also in¬ 
cluded in the Instrument of Instructions, yet this Joint 
Parliamentry Committee Report says—I refer to pages 14 
and 15, para. 35—that responsible Government for British 
India is an impossible proposition, not only now, but for 
ever. There it is. You see the honesty, the straightfor¬ 
wardness and the dependability of the plighted word, most 
solemnly given, by the Sovereign and by the Parliament! 
What is the advance ? I leave aside the safeguards. I will 
not talk of many things that have been referred to. 

“I will refer only to one or two other points and 
then close my speech. Irrespective of the retrograde chan¬ 
ges in the Constitution, irrespective of the bi-cameral 
nature of the Provincial Legislatures, irrespective of the 
added powers that will now be vested in the Second 
Chambers in the Centre as well as in the provinces, irres¬ 
pective of the fact that the Lower House will contain one- 
third of the princes and the Upper House 40 per cent., 
and that in both of them the so-called representatives will 
not be responsible to anybody, irrespective of the fact that 
the Services will continue to be under the Secretary of 
State, irrespective of the fact that the Ministers will not 
have the authority even to give advice in matters apper¬ 
taining to the posting of the members of All-India Ser¬ 
vices, irrespective of the fact that they will have no voice 
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even in the amendment of the police rules, I ask, is the 
quantum of power that is to be transferred to the Legisla¬ 
tures hereafter likely to improve the position of Indians ? 
Today, in the Government of India, we have three In¬ 
dians. They have their voice in the administration and 
control of the Army and external relations, ecclesiastical 
affairs, etc. According to the present Constitution, the 
Governor General in Council including three Indians has 
the power to superintend and control the military and 
civil administrations of this country. They have also 
their voice in all matters pertaining to legislation, to 
finance and everything else. But what will be the effect 
of the proposed changes ? Let us take first the field of 
administration. So far as the Army, so far as the ex¬ 
ternal affairs, so far as the ecclesiastical relations and other 
things included in what arc known as the discretionary 
powers of the Governor General are concerned no Indian 
will have any say or any voice, and it will not be the 
case of a national dictator, but of one, a dictator in 
relation to us, but subordinate and responsible to a foreign 
people and to a foreign Government and to a foreign Par¬ 
liament whose interests clash with our own. 

“Next, take the case of legislation. What is the pre¬ 
sent state of affairs ? This Assembly has plenary powers 
of legislation. It may pass any law, it may pass any 
Bill, it may deal with any matter that it chooses ; but, 
hereafter, several matters will be placed altogether beyond 
and outside the purview of this Legislature. Again, Sir, 
at present, the Governor General’s power of legislation 
extends only to matters affecting tranquillity and peace; 
and, there too, the Governor General cannot in fact make 
any law unless it is sanctioned by His Majesty in Council. 
Hereafter, the Governor General will be free to legislate, 
almost without any restriction, in respect of all matters 
pertaining to the reserved subjects, pertaining to discre¬ 
tionary powers, pertaining to matters coming within the 
wide purview of his special responsibility. 

“Take the financial provisions. At present, this 
Assembly has the power of voting or not voting demands 
for all departments, excepting the army, external relations 
and ecclesiastical. But, hereafter, the Assembly will not 
only have no authority to deal with these matters, but 
many others will be excluded from its purview. 
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“Similarly, in the provincial field, so far as the Mont- 
ford scheme goes, it makes a clear distinction between the 
transferred and the reserved departments. In respect of 
the transferred departments, the Governor has neither 
the power of legislation nor of certification nor of control 
of services, but, hereafter, his power will be extended to 
all those departments. There is dyarchy in the provinces 
with this difference that while the Montford Report divided 
the house of administration into different compartments with 
thick walls in between and gave some rooms to the trans¬ 
ferred departments under the Ministers and others to the 
reserved departments under the Executive Councillors 
with separate entrance for each. Hereafter, too, these 
walls will continue to stand as they arc, only the plaster 
is to be scraped out, and every room is to be divided hori¬ 
zontally, the upper storey being reserved, for another storey 
is to be cast with other rooms above, and that is to be 
made over to His Excellency the Governor with a stair¬ 
case leading from each to the room below. If dyarchy 
had a vertical aspect up to this time, it is to be vertical 
as well as horizontal hereafter. 

“So, from whatever point of view we may look at it, 
the scheme is a monstrosity; and, I submit, that such 
a disingenuous fraud has never been committed in 
the name of constitutional advance in any country 
before. 

“Sir, I will not say more, but will only say this. 
Gentlemen ask us what we will do. I say nations are by 
themselves made. I say the right of self-rule is to be 
asserted, achieved and accomplished; it cannot be the 
gift on one country to another. So we will devise all the 
sanctions that we possibly can, for the acquisition of that 
which, by the law of man and by the law of God, belongs 
to us. I hope we will succeed within a few years. Sir, 
we were told that Sir Samuel Hoare was only solicitous 
of the interests of this country. I have his speech before 
me, delivered at Chelsea in 1933 to his constituents, in 
which he said that he had been promoting his scheme 
with a view to safeguarding British interests, so that a 
Socialist Government might not give them away when 
it came into power. This is the key to all the solici¬ 
tude shown by the present British Government for “our” 
interests. Sir, the Secretary of State hardly worries or 
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bothers about our opinion. We know full well what he 
thinks of us. But I say. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Abdur Rahim) : 
The Honourable Member has taken 35 minutes already. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant : The apple cart that 
he has tacked on to his caravan will break on the way, 
and if it does not, the mules attached to the caravan will 
take the apple cart and along with it the caravan down 
the precipice.” 

An intcr-Impcrial Trade agreement by the represen¬ 
tatives of all the units of the British Empire including 
India was concluded at Ottawa in 1932. It benefited the 
British trade with India. It did not find much favour 
in the country. A review of its working was undertaken 
and shortly afterwards the Indian Assembly voted for its 
termination. 

India’s participation in a scheme of “Imperial” 
Preference was mooted by U. K. Government as early 
as 1903. The Government of India then examined the 
question and came to the conclusion that it would not 
be in the interests of the country to be a party to ‘Im¬ 
perial’ preference. The question was again examined 
in 1922 by the Indian Fiscal Commission which came 
to the conclusion that the adoption of a general scheme 
of preference would mean an additional burden on the 
consumer only “for the furtherance of interests which are 
not primarily Indian.” With the onset of the economic 
depression in 1929-30 England was forced to make radical 
changes in its fiscal policy. In September 1931 the pound 
sterling was devalued and immediately afterwards duties 
were levied on almost all imported articles. To evolve 
plans for the revival of Commonwealth trade the Imperial 
Economic Conference was held at Ottawa and an agreement 
which is known as Ottawa agreement was signed on 20th 
August 1932 and was ratified by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in November 1932. It was supplemented by an¬ 
other Indo-British Trade Agreement of 1935 which was 
signed on 9th January 1935 and intended to set out the 
general principles which the Government of India wished to 
follow as regards the treatment of the U.K. goods compet¬ 
ing with the products of a protected Indian industry and 
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was necessitated by the fact that the Ottawa Agreement 
had left out consideration commodities which enjoyed 
protection in India. It was concluded on the eve of the 
inauguration of the new session of the Assembly despite 
strong protests of Indian business and industry. There 
was a very interesting two-day debate in the Indian Assem¬ 
bly which rejected the agreement and which automatically 
lapsed when the notice of termination of the Ottawa agree¬ 
ment was given in 1936. 

Commenting on the discussions in the House 
Pt. Pant speaking in the Assembly asked whether the 
Government intended to act upon the decisions or whether 
they were to be thrown overboard, if they did not tally 
with the views of the government. He asked what was 
the use of bringing these motions before the House if their 
opinion was not to be reckoned with. He speaking on 
another Resolution said : “We have just seen the sickening 
farce of prolonged and utterly fruitless debates over 
Government motions for the consideration of the Indo- 
British Agreement, and the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Report. The House threw out the Indo-British Agree¬ 
ment. The Government on their own initiative sought 
the decision of the House, and when the House recorded 
an adverse decision at variance with their preconceived 
notions, they completely disregarded it. Then, again, 
the Government put before us the motion for the consi¬ 
deration of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 
The House framed and formulated its opinion in unmis¬ 
takable terms in precise form. The Government do not 
seem to care a tuppence for that as the progress of the 
Bill in the House of Commons indicates. I do not know, 
Sir, what the Government intend to do in respect of this 
Resolution relating to this Convention. I should like the 
Hon’ble the Member for Industries and Labour to 
tell us whether the views of this House are to be treated 
with the same amount of courtesy which they have shown 
in the matter of the Indo-British Agreement or the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report. It involves not only 
utter lack of courtesy, but lack of decency even.” 

After the meeting of All India Congress Committee 
held in April 1935 at Jabalpur a Provincial Political 
Conference was held in Berar under the presidentship of 
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Pt. Pant which was also attended by Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 
In December 1935 the Golden Jublcc of Indian National 
Congress was celebrated. It was the last day of February 
in 1936 when the sad news of the death of Kamla Nehru 
was received in India. Satish Chandra, (now I.C.S. and 
Development Commissioner, U.P.) who was the general 
secretary of our hostel union convened a condolence 
meeting and I presided. In the course of life we lived m 
death. We all were very sad. I recalled that it was 30th 
May, 1932. when I met her when she along with her 
mother-in-law came to Bareilly to interview her husband 
who was in jail. Pt. Nehru returned by air. I was also 
present at the aerodrome. That was a very touching scene. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad who was the President of the Con¬ 
gress was there to receive Pt. Nehru. Pt. Nehru got down 
with his dearest Kamla’s ashes. There were tears in many 
an eye. 

Sir James Grigg assumed charge of Finance Member¬ 
ship of the Government of India some months before the 
new Assembly met. He was for many years Principal 
Private Secretary to Snowden, Churchill when they were 
the Chancellors of Exchequer in British government. He 
became Minister of War in England in World War 
second days. His first task as Finance Member was to 
to do a bit of cleaning in the dusty shelves of the Finance 
Department which was the legacy left behind by his 
predecessor. In Sir George Schuster’s five years of office 
the Secretariat had been littered with reports appointed 
in his time. The scale on which he organised the Banking 
Enquiry, with a separate committee for each province, 
and a central committee to co-ordinate their conclusions 
in consultation with foreign experts provided great 
potentialities. 

Pt. Pant by his learned speeches and studied comments 
on Grigg’s budget proposals came to be recognised as the 
Congress expert on questions of public finance and econo¬ 
mics. He showed a grasp on the financial problems. I passed 
my M.A. examination in 1936 from the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity and in the month of May was staying at Najibabad 
with a friend. Pt. Pant who was a member of the Central 
Assembly from Rohilkhand and Kamoan was touring in his 
constituency. I had a pleasant surprise when I learnt that 
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he would be visiting Najibabad while returning from Garh- 
wal. We went to the railway station to receive him. He 
was taken in a procession and addressed a public meeting 
at Kallugunj. He dined with my host and I had an 
opportunity of meeting him and of talking to him. I 
find an entry in mv diary under the date of 28th May, 
1936. 

“It was my proud privilege to meet one of the na¬ 
tional leaders of India, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant while 
he dined at a friend’s place with whom I was staying. I 
said to him that I had the paper of public finance in my 
M.A. in Economics and his masterly speeches criticising 
the Indian budget were of great admiration among stu¬ 
dents. I recalled that I had the occasion to be present 
in the Assembly in the previous year when he spoke on 
Joint Select Committee Report and speaking on General 
discussion of the budget he said : I am convinced, Sir, that 
this is not the time when petty ‘patch work’ can cure the 
body politic. To-day the world stands for new ideals. It 
has devised new measures and new standards. It is not a 
time for a sordid outlook or matter of fact methods. 
First of all, the imperialistic outlook has to be abandon¬ 
ed. Modern Science and modern economics have proved 
that these shibboleths, which obsessed the generations 
before us, have really no substance and no reality 
whatsoever.” 

One of the distinguished observers who had the occa¬ 
sion to see him in the Central Assembly in those years 
afterwards wrote : 

“Bhulabhai Desai’s eloquence, Pantji’s advocacy and 
Satyamurti’s thrusts made so powerful combination that 
the Treasury Benches used to reel under the blows of the 
trio. Pantji was the Big Bertha of the party. If a budget 
speech was to be answered or if a complex administra¬ 
tive problem was to be dissected, it was invariably 
Pantji who spoke for the Congress Party. His deep study 
and his resourceful mind were capable of meeting any 
situation. After he had spoken there was little the Govern¬ 
ment could do to retrive the situation. On his record 
in the Central Assembly alone the U. P. leader deserves 
a high place in the annals of the Congress movement.” 
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Pandit Pant resigned from the membership of the 
Central Assembly of which he was the Deputy Leader of 
Opposition on his election to the newly formed U.P. Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in 1937. He was elected the Leader of the 
Congress Party in U.P. Assembly which was returned in 
an overwhelming majority. On April 3 1937 there was a 
large and distinguished gathering assembled in New Delhi 
at an ‘at home’ given by the members of the Assembly 
to bid Pandit Pant farewell. Besides the members of the 
Central Legislature, both Indian and European, those 
present included Sir Abdur Rahim, President of the 
Assembly, Srinivas Sastri, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, Sir 
Purushottamdas Thakurdas and members of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Bhulabhai Desai asking the gathering to join him 
in offering good-wishes to Pandit Pant said that he was a 
stalwart both physically and mentally. Sir Abdur Rahim 
offering felicitations to him said that he was a tower 
of strength not only to the Congress Party but to the 
Legislature as a whole. Maulana Shaukat Ali and 
H.P. Mody also joined. In the course of his speech speak¬ 
ing on that occasion Sir James Grigg, then Finance Mem¬ 
ber and the main target of Pandit Pant in his attack in 
the Assembly, said that with the departure of Pandit 
Pant lie would be missing a person whom he feared most 
for his able attacks on his budgets. He paid high tri¬ 
butes for his ability and knowledge of the science of finance 
and technique of parliamentary procedure. 

In his reply Pt. Pant thanked and said that they 
were partners in a common enterprise and he felt that 
he was carrying enough strength from the centre to face 
the battles in the new field. 

Writing in his autobiography published in 1948 under 
the title ‘Prejudice and Judgment’ Sir Grigg wrote 

“Of course they had no inhibitions about attacking 
me in return, and they thought it legitimate to trip me 
up and score off me whenever they could. But though 
I was thus in public their main opponent, in private I 
got on to very good terms with them, and especially with 
their three very diverse leaders, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Mr. Satyamurti.” 



CHAPTER XIII 

LUCKNOW CONGRESS AND OFFICE ACCEPTANCE 

In March 1936 Pt. Nehru flew back to India from 
Europe to preside over the 49th Session of the Indian 
National Congress to be held in Lucknow in the month 
of April. His presidential address was memorable for 
its proclamation of socialist aims. We went to Lucknow 
from Allahabad to attend the Congress session. The 
topical question which occupied every one’s mind was 
the attitude of the Congress to the new Government of 
India Act passed by the British Parliament and the en¬ 
suing general elections. Pt. Nehru described the Act in 
his presidential address as “new chapter of slavery to 
strengthen the bonds of imperialist domination and to 
intensify the exploitation of the masses.” All the members 
of the Congress Working Committee agreed that the 
Act had to be rejected and combated. 

Under the circumstances there was no choice but to 
contest the elections to the new provincial legislatures 
on the basis of political and economic programme with 
the demand for a Constituent Assembly on an adult fran¬ 
chise. A Constituent Assembly was considered the only 
proper and democratic method for framing a constitution. 

One of the principal reasons for seeking the elections 
was to strengthen the Congress movement and to carry 
the message of the Congress to the crores of people living 
in the remotest part of the country—to tell them how the 
Congress wanted to emancipate the teeming millions from 
the poverty and ignorance, and to bring them their long 
cherished freedom. The election would give them an 
opportunity to express themselves which was to them then 
prevented. 

After the elections the next question was—should they 
accept office or not. There had arisen a fierce contro¬ 
versy over the issue. The opinion was sharply divided. 
Behind this issue lay great questions of policy and prin¬ 
ciple and there were bound to be vital differences of out¬ 
look. The question was how to keep the heterogeneous 
elements in the Congress together. It was rightly felt that 
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a decision either way was bound to have far reaching 
consequences. There was bound to be clash of ideas 
and it would have undermined the unity of the Congress 
which was so essential at that time. The statesmanship 
of the Congress leaders was on trial. How to secure a 
homogeneous vote from such heterogeneous opinion was 
a great question before them. 

Pt. Nehru who was a great protagonist of non-accep¬ 
tance of office in his Lucknow address posed a question— 
‘if we express our hostility to the Act and reject the entire 
scheme, does it not follow logically that we should have 
nothing to do with the working of it and should prevent 
its functioning. To accept office and ministry under the 
conditions of the Act, is to negative our rejection of it.” 

Pt. Nehru’s logic was unassailable. We could do 
very little to give relief to the people and we would share 
full responsibility for the administration without power. 
We were reminded of Pt. Nehru’s concluding words 
in his first presidential address at Lahore Session in 1929 
which I heard as a student of class tenth: 

“We play for high stakes; and if we seek to achieve 
great things it can only be through great dangers. Whether 
we succeed soon or late, none but ourselves can stop us 
from high endeavour and from writing a nobel page in 
our country’s long and splendid history.” 

On the question of office acceptance the Congress 
at Lucknow kept the issue open, leaving the All India 
Congress Committee to decide it at the proper moment. 
In the end of June the meeting of Congress Working 
Committee was held at Wardha. It faced a crisis. Some 
of the committee members including Rajendra Prasad, 
Sardar Patel, Acharya Kripalani were not in agreement 
with Pt. Nehru’s view which he put forward from every 
platform; offered to resign from the Working Committee 
but the differences were ironed out. 

On July 7 Babu Rajendra Prasad and Sardar Patel 
of Congress Parliamentary Board inaugurated the elec¬ 
tion campaign in Bombay. With a fixed intention of 
resigning from the presidentship of the Congress and 
leave the matter to the All India Congress Committee 
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Pt. Nehru undertook an election campaign. Gandhiji 
backed Pt. Nehru and on July 8 wrote to him “Why 
should you not allow your humour to play upon the 
meeting of Working Committee ?” 

In Bombay when the All India Congress Committee 
met on August 22 an election manifesto based on pro¬ 
gressive ideas was agreed to by the Working Committee 
and was adopted by All India Congress Committee. 
The Election Manifesto while it accepted Pandit 
Nehru’s view that the purpose of entering the Provincial 
Legislature was ‘not to co-operate in any way with the 
Act, but to combat it and seek the end of it’, post¬ 
poned a decision on the question of accepting office till 
after the elections. It contained a full dress programme 
of Social reform especially in the agrarian field. On 
the communal issue the manifesto condemned the Com¬ 
munal Award as inconsistent with democratic principles 
and disruptive of India’s unity. 

To occupy the presidential chair of the Allahabad 
University Union was admitted a high honour. No other 
university union in India can claim among its ex-presi¬ 
dents, who occupy to-day key positions in the Indian 
Civil Service, Indian Administrative Service and public 
life of India. There were so many who gave promise in 
their early days of the greatness which they subsequently 
attained. In August 1936 I contested the election for the 
presidentship of the Allahabad University Union when I 
was a student of LL.B. final. The contest was keen but I 
was elected by an overwhelming majority. Aditya Natha 
Jha, T.N. Kaul and C.B. Rao, who entered into I.G.S. 
afterwards were presidents before me in my time. B. K. 
Kaul, I.C.S. was my secretary, Madan Mohan Crishna, 
who was drowned in Himachal Pradesh where he was 
Development Commissioner was assistant Secretary, Bipin 
Bihari Lai, I.C.S., Financial Commissioner U.P. was one 
of the members of my Executive Committee. Jagdish 
Chand Mathur, I.C.S., now Director-General, All India 
Radio was one who took prominent part in debates. 

‘Should Congress accept office,’ was the subject which 
I selected for the Motilal Nehru Debate in which keen 
interest was taken. It was the subject then which was 
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much debated in the press. Satyamurti, and Raghubir 
Sahai, a former M.L.C. then and now M.P.were the 
lonely voices heard for the acceptance of office. The 
Vizanagram Hall where the debate was held was crowded 
and for more than thiec hours the debate, which touched 
the high order, continued. In my opening remarks, I 
said : 

“Hon’ble members of the Union, 

This evening we have assembled here in this hall 
for the Pt. Motilal Nehru Debate. At the very outset 
I deem it my pleasant duty to express my heart-felt and 
sincere thanks to B. Shivc Pd. Sinha, Advocate on behalf 
of the Union. We arc really grateful to him for the 
interest which he has been taking in our union for all 
these years. This debate is the child of Mr. Sinha. This 
was started in the memory of our late lamented leader— 
Pt. Motilal Nehru. Pt. Nehru had achieved all that 
human ambition could desire—power, wealth, fame, love 
and the esteem of millions of his countrymen. Pt. Motilal 
possessed the courage of a lion, the daring of a soldier, 
the will for suffering of a martyr, the intelligence of a 
statesman, and the heart of a prince. He was one of 
the most successful lawyers of India. As an advocate 
Pt. Motilal Nehru stood in a class by himself. His keen 
intellect, his powers of close analysis, his legal acumen, 
his wonderfully persuasive eloquence, his winning ways 
of presenting his case; and his witty repartee made him 
almost unrivalled at the bar. For six years Pt. Motilal 
remained the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 
Assembly and the courage and statesmanship he displayed 
in guiding his party was the admiration even of his adver¬ 
saries on the Treasury Benches. As a debater he had few 
equals. His logic was incisive. As a Parliamentarian and 
tactician his skill and ability kept the Treasury Benches 
even in fear of him. The Nehru Report will stand for 
even as a monument to his endeavour in the field of 
constructive statesmanship. 

“In the pursuit of his ideal, he gave all that he 
had to the nation. He gave away his practice, his home, 
and finally himself. But the greatest and most precious 
gift of all he had given to India is his illustrious son 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. (Prolonged applause). 
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‘‘The subject we are going to discuss this evening is 
‘that in the opinion of this house the Congress should 
accept office under the new constitution’. This subject 
would have engaged his attention if he would have been 
alive at this juncture.” In the last when the votes were 
taken the preponderant opinion was that the Congress 
should not accept office. 

In the last week of October Gandhiji went to Banaras 
to open Bharat Mata Temple. Pt. Nehru, Ghaffar Khan, 
Sardar Patel, Rajcndra Prasad, Pt. Pant, Sarat Chand 
Bose, Bhullabhai Desai, Dr. B. C. Roy, Shive Prasad 
Gupta were present. Sri Prakashji read the messages. 
Gandhiji while performing the opening ceremony said : 
“This temple contains no image of any god or goddess. 
It has only a relief map of India made of marble in it. 
I hope this temple which will serve as a cosmopolitan 
platform for the people of all religions, castes and creeds 
including the Harijans will go a great way in promoting 
religious unity, peace and love in the country.” 

M.D. wrote in Hanjan : “This relief map is a poem 
in marble and the whole shrine is a temple not only of 
art but of instruction and knowledge.” 

We were living under the shadow of Anand Bhawan 
and it was strange that the students of the Allahabad 
University never had an opportunity of inviting Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru who had then twice been the President of 
Indian National Congress and was re-elected for the third 
time. There must have been some difficulties; but I was 
determined to have the opportunity of inviting him. I 
succeeded in my effort. I sent to him an invitation on 
behalf of the Union to address the students. In reply 
Pandit Nehru wrote to me on November 19, 1936. 

“Dear friend, 

Thank you for your invitation on behalf of the Union. 
I shall gladly accept that invitation. But I cannot give 
you any date at present. I am leaving Allahabad again 
tomorrow for a fortnight and later my programme is 
uncertain. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru” 
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On December 8, 1936 Pandit Nehru accepting the 
invitation wrote to me : 

“Dear friend, 

Sometime back you were good enough to invite me 
to address the members of your Union. I have unfor¬ 
tunately mislaid your letter. It is possible that I may 
be able to give you sometime on the evening of the 17th 
December. I am going to Bombay now and I hope to 
return on the 13th. Could you see me on that date or 
on the 14th to make sure ? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru”. 

I met Pandit Nehru on 14th December and 17th 
December was finally fixed for his visit. It was a great day 
in the history of the Allahabad University when Pt. Nehru 
visited the University for the first time to address the 
students. Prof. S.K. Rudra came to me and congratulated 
me for the very fine address. Pandit Nehru accompanied by 
his sister Srimati Vijai Lakshmi Pandit and her daughters 
came to the Senate Hall where we received him. A group 
photograph was taken. There was a record gathering of 
students which we never saw before in the University. 
I had the severest tooth-ache at that time; but it was 
overpowered by the great joy which I had at that mo¬ 
ment. That was the best moment of life. That was 
my great achievement for which I was profusely congra¬ 
tulated by all. I read the address of welcome which I 
presented to Pandit Nehru. He made a speech in reply 
which was heard with rapt attention. To meet Pandit 
Nehru we had an at home which was attended by all 
distinguished persons including Dr. K. N. Katju who was 
then the Chairman of Allahabad Municipal Board. The 
address was thus : 

To 

“Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

President, Indian National Congress. 

Sir, 

We are proud of the privilege of welcoming you 
today in our midst and beg to convey to you our deep 
appreciation of your kindness in accepting our invitation. 
We are the more sensible of your kindness because, though 
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living almost under the shadow of Anand Bhawan, we 
were long prevented by circumstances from enjoying that 
honour which your presence has conferred upon innumer¬ 
able institutions and communities in various parts of the 
world. 

You come to us fresh-crowned with a signal triumph, 
for you have just been called for the third time to guide 
the destinies of the nation. No fitter choice ot the Nation’s 
leader could have been made and we are confident that, 
in the difficult days that lie ahead, 'your wise counsel 
will take the nation along the path that leads to happi¬ 
ness. Already within the last two decades the advance 
made by the nation in the direction of emancipation— 
emancipation above all from the cramping bonds of 
superstition and age-long taboos—has been prodigious. 
There has been a tremendous resurgence of the nation’s 
spirit, and to your lasting glory stands the double achieve¬ 
ment of a people fully awakened to a realization of its 
multitudinous wants and shortcomings, and a stalwart 
bond of workers infected with your noble enthusiasm for 
the welfare of the Motherland. 

Nor have we, though for the moment detached from 
the larger world of affairs, and seemingly oblivious of it 
in our concentration on academic pursuits, escaped this 
revivifying infection. Let us assure you, Sir, that to no 
other section of the people is the welfare of this great 
country dearer than to us. It is said that we, the youth 
of India, are the hope of India: we are fully conscious 
that we are; and it is, indeed, this consciousness that 
inspires us here in our pursuit of knowledge and in the 
acquisition generally of the moral and mental equipment 
necessary for a profitable participation in the work that 
still awaits to be done. We are building ourselves today 
that thereby we may be worthy to assist in building the 
new India of tomorrow. 

And now in our search for wisdom and strength we 
have the further inspiration of a new gospel, that reveal¬ 
ing Autobiography in which you have recently given ex¬ 
pression to our inmost thoughts and our most cherished 
ideals. In its pages we have more clearly before us than 
elsewhere the guiding light of your varied experience 
and self-sacrificing example; and, though not all may 
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hope to attain the noble heights of renunciation in a 
great cause to which you have pointed the way, it will 
be our constant endeavour to seek to emulate your patrio¬ 
tism to the utmost of our ability and to ensure that your 
sacrifices and your labours shall not be in vain. 

You are still young, and though many and sweet 
have been the gifts of devoted service that you have 
already placed at the feet of our Motherland, we trust 
and pray that it will be the good fortune of our Mother¬ 
land to receive, in the years still to come, many more, 
and sweeter, at your hands. 

We beg to Subscribe ourselves 
Sir 

With feelings of deep respect 
The President and Members of the Allahabad University 
Union”. 


Senate House , Allahabad 
December 17, 1936. 

The 50th session of the Congress was held at Faiz- 
pur in the last week of December under the presidentship 
of Pt. Nehru. This was the first Congress Session held 
in a village. The question of office acceptance was to be 
decided. The practical statesmanship suggested and the 
the majority favoured the postponement of the decision 
till the elections were over. 

The greatest advantage, it was argued, which would 
accrue from the office acceptance was that it would inspire 
the masses with the belief that the Congress was the 
natural successor of the British Government. It would 
give an opportunity to demonstrate that the Congress 
Ministers were capable of administering the country. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE GENERAL ELECTIONS, 1937 

The first general elections under the Government of 
India Act, 1935 were held in February 1937. They 
aroused the keenest interest. The number of scats for the 
eleven assemblies in British India were 1,585 of these 808 
were general seats, the rest 777 were tied seats to be filled 
up by communal or special representation. The Indian 
Franchise Committee, commonly known as the Lothian 
Committee had envisaged for U.P. an electorate of 65 
lakh or 13.5 percent of the population of whom a little 
over 15 lakh would be women. The total number of 
votes enrolled came to just 48 lakh or 11 per cent of the 
total population; and of these 9.3 were male and 1.7 
female. 

The number of duly nominated candidates for the 
228 seats in the U.P. Assembly was finally 579, out of 
which there remained as many as 270 candidates who 
would not subscribe to any definite programme and who 
were described by the generic name of independents. 
There were five parties with their distinctive programme 
who took the field to contest the elections. They were—• 
Congress, National Agriculturist Party, Liberals, Hindu 
Sabha, and Muslim League. There was considerable 
advance in party organisation. Few had fully gauged 
the growing strength of the Congress movement or their 
fifteen years selfless work in villages. In urban areas 
Congress was expected to win a large majority of seats— 
and to defeat the Congress candidates in cities the 
constituencies were so delimited that several cities of 
considerable distances were grouped together in one 
constituency to make the contest difficult. Cities of 
Bareilly, Pilibhit, Shahjhanpur and Badaun were grouped 
together in one constituency from where Pandit Pant 
contested and was returned unopposed. Most of the rural 
seats were considered to be safe for landlords—so safe 
that sometimes that they contested them against each 
other without reckoning as serious the danger of a split 
vote. The Nationalist Agriculturist Party which was formed 
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about nine months before the elections by the help of the 
Governor made great efforts to reconcile old differences 
between the landlords. Its organisation was imperfect 
as it mainly relied largely on revenue agents and muharrirs 
for convassing. As Pandit Pant described in his some 
election speeches it was neither nationalist, nor agriculturist 
and nor a party. The Congress was the most organised 
party with a programme and a flag, and it had what the 
other parties largely lacked, cohesion, discipline and 
leadership. 

The Election Manifesto on which the election was 
fought was the product of Pandit Nehru’s mind. It set 
forth a concrete social and economic programme which 
played an important part in mobilizing the mass support 
for the Congress. It adhered to the aim of complete 
independence and a constituent assembly, denounced 
the 1935 constitution, and explained that the purpose of 
sending Congress representatives to the legislatures would 
be “not to co-operate with the Act, but to combat it 
and seek to end it.” The Congress message was carried 
to every village and was received by the peasants and 
workers everywhere with enthusiasm and earnestness. 
The tri-colour flag under which the people sacrificed 
became a veritable symbol of their hope. To them 
the elections heralded the dawning of a new era. The 
illiterate masses—men and women, old and young, infirm 
and sick, rich and poor, marched to the polling booths 
to vote for the Congress in the name of Gandhiji. 
Pandit Nehru’s hurricane tour of about a month had 
infused a new spirit in the masses. Pandit Pant and Rafi 
Ahmad Kidwai were the other architects of this sweep¬ 
ing victory at the polls. Facing the Congress stood varied 
interests—communal and caste with the help of the 
government. These months saw the mass mind of India, 
stirred out of its pathetic contentment. 

The Working Committee appointed a Parliamentary 
Board with Sardar Patel as Chairman and Pt. Pant as 
Secretary. Pt. Pant was also a member of U.P. Parlia¬ 
mentary Board. Gandhiji laid down a standard for 
Congress candidates for electioneering. Congress hold over 
the confidence of the people by its selfless service should 
be sufficient to enthuse them to vote for the Congress. 
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There was great activity in the countryside. Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad after the elections in his province came 
to U.P. to help Pantji in the election campaign. In 
Dhampur in Bijnor district there was a keen contest 
where a popular rani was being opposed by an ordinary 
Congress worker. Pantji was required to send from Luck¬ 
now somebody for election speeches in that constituency. 
At that time there was no one available. Rajendra Babu 
who was with Pantji at that time, realising Pantji’s diffi¬ 
culty at once volunteered himself to go. Pantji hesitated 
but Rajendra Babu insisted and went to Dhampur, and to 
a great surprise the Congress won the election. 

Shiimati Rjmima Banerji worked hard in Allahabad. 
I have still a recollection how she organised the campaign. 
She came to my room in Sir Sunderlal Hostel in her small 
car and we enrolled university students to assist in the 
election work. Many students went on their own cycles. 
I went myself on cycle as one of the agents of Lai Bahadur 
Shastri in Gangapar Constituency as against on Jagmal 
Raja. 

Report of a murder of a congress volunteer at a 
critical juncture of the election campaign on January 
21 in a village about 22 miles form Pilibhit reached 
Pt. Pant in New Delhi. It was stated that the house of 
the deceased was raided by half a dozen armed persons 
who tied him and he was shot dead. A neighbour who 
came to help was also shot dead. The assailants 
escaped before the police arrived. It was mentioned 
that before the murders were committed there was an 
altercation between the congress volunteers and the 
workers of the local Raja at an election meeting in 
which the deceased had taken a prominent part. The 
Raja was seeking election on N.A.P. ticket. Pandit Pant 
arrived in Pilibhit from New Delhi on January 23 to hold 
an enquiry into the incident. The Pioneer of Lucknow 
sent S. N. Ghosh who was then its news editor, now 
editor, as its representative to make enquiries at the spot. 
Pandit Pant was reported to have told Ghosh that 
he had kept an open mind on the subject; but the cir¬ 
cumstances leading to the shooting were such that he 
could not believe that it was a case of dacoity. He 
asked congressmen whether they were not prejudicing 
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the issue by declaring that the congressmen had been 
killed for political reasons. According to him, Nathulal, 
the deceased was a prominent congress worker. He was 
doing valuable election work for the Congress. He was 
shot dead at a critical juncture of the election campaign. 
Congressmen were entitled to say that he was killed for 
political motives and to invite people to join and vote for 
the Congress so that the work which Nathulal had left 
unfinished might go on. The Congress won the election. 

The Congress secured absolute majority in seven 
provinces—Madras, U.P., Bihar, Central Provinces, Orissa, 
Bombay and North Western Frontier. It had the largest 
single party in Bengal and Assam. In U.P. 134 seats out 
of 228 i.c., 59 per cent of the total scats were won by 
the Congress. Sixty five per cent of the votes cast were 
secured by the Congress. The number of candidates who 
forfeited their deposits came to 122 out of 579 nominated. 
The forfeiture involved a total sum of Rs. 23,250. 

The degree of success obtained by the candidates of 
the different parties in all constituencies of the U. P. 


Assembly was as follows : 

Party 

Number of 

Number 

nominated 

successful 

Congress 

candidates 

168 

133 

National Agriculturist Party 

152 

21 

Muslim League 

36 

27 

Liberal 

13 

1 

Hindu Sabha 

5 

— 

European 

3 

3 

Anglo Indian 

2 

1 

Independent Muslims 

63 

30 

Independent Hindus 

118 

10 

Indian Christians 

4 

2 


564 

228 
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The result of the elections was a revolution by ballot. 
Congress workers defeated the formidable candidates. 
C. Y. Chintamani—then leader of opposition in U.P. 
Council and once a minister in U.P. was defeated by an 
unknown congress lady worker. Sir Sita Ram, President, 
U.P. Council was severely defeated in two constituencies. 
Rani Phul Kumari of Sherkot who was very popular in 
her own constituency was defeated by an ordinary 
congress worker in Bijnor district. The notable defeats 
were of Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Vikramajit Singh, Lady Kailash Srivastava, Raja 
Shri Krishna Dubey, Raja Harpal Singh, Raja 
Indrajit Pratap Bahadur Sahi, Dcshraj Narang, Raja 
Jagannath Bux Singh, Rai Rajeshwar Bali both ex- 
Ministers. The titled aristocracy was badly defeated. 
Every Congress candidate was opposed by a Knight, Rai 
Bahadur, Raja, Kunwar or Rani—many of them were ex- 
Ministcrs. 

The total number of muslim scats in the Legislative 
Assemblies of the 11 provinces was 482. Out of this num¬ 
ber the Congress contested only 58 and won 26 i.e., 45 
percent of the seats contested. The total number of 
Labour seats in 11 Provinces was 38 of these the Congress 
contested 20 and won 18, i.e., 90 per cent of the seats 
contested. The total number of seats reserved for Land¬ 
holders and Commerce and Industries in the Assemblies 
of 11 Provinces were 93. Out of this the Congress con¬ 
tested 16 and secured 7. A British publicist H.N. Brailsford 
writing in a British Weekly—the ‘New Statesman and 
Nation’ described the Congress victory thus • 

“The solid interior of the Peninsula belongs to the 
Congress is an unbroken block from the Himalayas to 
the Cape Comorin.” 

The Congress victory made a good impression in 
Britain. The London Times editorially commented : “The 
elections have shown that Congress Party alone is organised 
on more than a provincial basis. Its record of success 
has been impressive and though it owes much to its ex¬ 
cellent organisation, and to the divisions and lack of 
organisation of the more conservative elements, these fac¬ 
tors alone do not explain its numerious victories. The 
party’s proposals have been more positive and more cons- 
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tructive than those of its opponents. The party has won 
its victories on issues which interested millions of Indian 
rural voters and scores of millions who had no votes.” 

{March 9, 1937). 

On March 11 Sardar Patel as chairman of the Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Board paid a tribute for organising 
the elections and seeing that the Congress achieved success 
at the polls : 

“Thanks to the wonderful co-operation of Pt. Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and the untiring efforts and willing co-operation 
of my colleagues, Pt. GovindBallabh Pant, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Bhulabhai Desai, and the tremendous enthusiasm 
shown by the entire country. We have more than achieved 
our object.” 

Pt. Pant was unanimously elected Leader of the Con¬ 
gress Party in U.P. Legislature on March 7 at a meeting 
held in Lucknow for this purpose. There was no one 
superior to him in power of speech, administrative ability or 
parliamentary experience. His long training in opposition 
first in U.P. Council and afterwards in Indian Assembly 
and also in law was to make him an ideal Premier. He 
thanked them for placing their confidence in him and 
hoped that they would ever be loyal to the party discipline 
and co-operate with him in carrying out the Congress 
mandate. 



CHAPTER XV 

CONGRESS DEMANDS ASSURANCES 

The Congress Working Committee which met in the 
last week of February at Wardha, was held to discuss 
the question of office acceptance. Gandhiji was all along 
present. He listened to the arguments of both sides 
favouring and opposing office acceptance. He advised 
the Committee that if the Congress decided to accept 
ministries in provinces where the Congress had majority, 
the Congress should obtain an assurance from the British 
Government that the special powers of the Governor would 
not be used and that the Congress Ministers would be 
given a real chance to do good for the people. After 
prolonged deliberations lasting two days the Working 
Committee decided on the eve of the National Convention 
in favour of conditional office acceptance. The draft 
resolution suggested was a compromise resolution drafted 
by Gandhiji and had the unanimous support of the 
Committee. It was a personal triumph of Gandhiji. 
He showed a much better grasp of tactics as well as 
of realities. Gandhiji had a long talk with Pandit Nehru 
before the meeting of Congress Working Committee. At 
these talks Pandit Pant was also present. This was a 
most momentous meeting in the history of the Congress 
which changed the course of future events. 

In the third week of March All India Congress 
Committee met in Delhi. Opinion with the Congress 
leadership was sharply divided on the question of office 
acceptance. The right wing leaders maintained that by 
forming ministries the Congress could improve its position 
in the fight against the new constitution. Nehru, Bose and 
other left wing groups were opposed to taking office. 
After two days discussion A. I. C. C. adopted Gandhiji’s 
compromise formula by a vote of 127 to 70 after heated 
discussion lasting over 13 hours in which 30 speakers 
participated. The resolution authorised the acceptance 
of the offices in the provinces where the Congress 
commanded a majority in the legislature provided that 
“the ministership shall not be accepted unless the leader 
of the Congress Party in the legislature is satisfied and 
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able to state publicly that the Governor will not use his 
special powers of interference or set aside the office of 
ministers in regard to their constitutional activities.” 

On March 19th the National Convention of all Con¬ 
gress members of all legislatures and members of All India 
Congress Committee met at Delhi. The Congress Presi¬ 
dent Nehru presided who administered the oath in Hindi. 
A batch of students of Allahabad University including my¬ 
self went to Delhi to attend this Convention. The 
supervisory committee to control the conduct of the 
Congress legislatures and ministers was appointed which 
included Pt. Nehru, Sardar Patel and Rajendra Prasad. 

During the last week of March the Governors invited 
the leaders of the Congress majorities to accept appoint¬ 
ment as premiers and to form their own cabinets. Each 
governor was asked to give his presumptive premier an 
assurance drafted by Gandhiji which the latter might 
make public in the following identical terms : “that 
in regard to constitutional activities of his ministers the 
Governor will not use his special powers of interference 
or set aside the advice of the cabinet.” 

A New Delhi message dated March 21 stated that 
Pandit Pant, Leader of the Congress Party in U.P. Assem¬ 
bly was invited by Sir Harry Haig, the Governor of U.P. 
to meet him on March 24 in connection with the forma¬ 
tion of ministry. An unusual visitor to the Harijan 
Colony where Pandit Pant was staying in connection 
with the meeting of Congress Working Committee was an 
official in uniform, who excited interest. Inquiries 
indicated that it was an envoy from the Governor of 
U.P. carrying an official message to Pandit G. B. Pant. 

Gandhiji was also staying there and the meeting of 
the Working Committee continued for eight days. Full 
and detailed instructions were given to the party leaders. 
The Working Committee appointed a small sub-commit- 
tec consisting of Sardar Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Govind 
Ballabh Pant, C. Rajagopalachari, Bhullabhai Desai 
to frame an instrument of instructions to the leaders of 
the Congress Parties in all legislatures. 

Pandit Pant who was to arrive in Lucknow on 23rd 
could not come owing to his preoccupations with the 
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Congress Working Committee. He arrived on 24th. He 
met the Governor on 25 th March and was with him for 
about an hour. 

First negotiations broke down in Madras and Bom¬ 
bay. As the policy was to be uniform in all provinces 
it was apparent that Pandit Pant would refuse when he 
would meet the Governor on 28th. The expected 
happened in Government House, Lucknow on 28th 
morning. Dressed in conventional khadi Pandit Pant drove 
to Government House in his car flying the tri-colour Con¬ 
gress flag at 11 A.M. He was received by an A.D.C. to 
His Excellency the Governor and conducted to the 
Governor’s office room. The interview lasted for half an 
hour—to be exact, 31 minutes—then Pandit Pant came 
out and drove away from Government House. To the 
Press reporters who surrounded his car he said laconically : 
“You can flash it across the wires that I have declined 
to form a ministry.” 

Pandit Pant issued the following statement in which 
he made clear the Congress policy : 

“In accordance with the arrangement between us 
I again saw H.E. the Governor on Monday. In view 
of what had passed between us on March 24 and the 
development in other provinces since, the result of the 
interview was a foregone conclusion. While expressing his 
goodwill and readiness to co-operate with the Congress 
ministry H. E. was not prepared to give any assurance 
that would enable me to make a declaration of non¬ 
interference on his part in the terms of the Congress resolu¬ 
tion. I was consequently unable to undertake the respon¬ 
sibility of forming the ministry and declined to do so. 

“The statements issued on behalf of the various pro¬ 
vincial Governments bear an unmistakable family resem¬ 
blance to one another and are a striking commentary 
on the way the new constitution will work. They 
show that behind the imposing facade of democracy 
and autonomy dictation from Delhi and Whitehall will 
continue as of old. The caution observed by the 
Congress in asking for an assurance is thus fully justified. 

“The Governor seemed to attach great importance to 
the special and discretionary powers. In his view they 
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were an integral and essential part of the Act designed 
for a definite purpose and meant for actual use on appro¬ 
priate occasions. I failed to appreciate the constitutional 
difficulty. It is doubtless true the Governor is not under 
the Act bound to accept the advice of the ministry as 
regards matters coming within the purview of his discre¬ 
tion, or individual judgment, but there is no bar to his 
doing so. It is perfectly open to him to consult the 
cabinet and to act in the light of the advice tendered by 
the ministers in these as in other matters. 

“The occasion for such an assurance in fact arose 
because of the option the Governor enjoys under the Act. 
The cabinet is the accredited mouthpiece of the legisla¬ 
ture and its advice can only reflect the collective opinion 
of the elected representatives of the people. It would be 
a mockery of any scheme of Provincial Autonomy if the 
Provincial Governor was precluded by the Constitution 
from exercising discretion in using his discretionary 
powers in conformity with the advice tendered by his 
Ministers or if he is denied the discretion of agreeing to do 
so. Such an assurance is necessary also on other grounds. 

“The rule of the majority is the essence of democracy. 
The Congress owes its strength to the confidence of the 
masses. The latter are plain unsophisticated people 
utterly unable to understand fine subtleties. They must 
hold the people in charge of administration responsible 
for their acts and omissions, regardless of any provisions 
in the Act of this nature. The Congress commands their 
unstinted support and confidence and it cannot be a willing 
party to any arrangement tending to impair such confidence 
by means of the Governors’ powers of interference. Besides 
the Government and the Congress have been arrayed in 
hostile camps and the antagonism between the present 
system of Government and the Congress is bound to conti¬ 
nue so long as the Congress objective of complete indepen¬ 
dence is not attained. This Constitution stands rejected 
and the Congress is determined to put an end to it at 
the earliest possible moment. The services have so far 
been constantly employed in combating the Congress. 

“Responsibility without power is always fraught with 
grave risk to those shouldering such dubious responsibility. 
It would be in the circumstances unwise for the Congress 
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to accept office if the sword of Democles in the shape 
of the Governor’s special powers remains hanging over 
the heads of the Ministers. These powers are of a perva¬ 
sive character and anything can be roped in within their 
compass. No start can be made if freedom from inter¬ 
ference even within this very limited field of ministerial 
responsibility in the provinces is not ensured. 

“The path of the Congress is equally clear. It will 
not be beguiled by any mask nor fall into any trap. It 
has achieved a truimph in elections and it will prove 
worthy of the confidence reposed in it by millions. The 
Congress will continue its march of victory and reach its 
destined goal of complete independence.” 

There was a constitutional dead-lock in six provinces. 
In U. P. Ch. Khaliq-uz-zaman refused on behalf of the 
Muslim League Party. The U.P. Government issued 
a communique stating that the obligations laid down 
upon the Governor by Government of India Act and 
Instrument of Instructions were clear and specific and 
that it was clearly not in the power of the Governor to 
meet such a demand and that the Governor would apply 
himself to the formation of another ministry. Nawab of 
Chatari with the support of only 25 members in a house 
of 228 agreed to form the ministry. 

On March 30th Gandhiji issued a long statement 
from Madras analysing the dead-lock. As a sole author 
of the office acceptance clause he claimed that there was 
no intention whatsoever to lay down a condition, whose 
acceptance would mean the slightest abrogation of the 
Constitution. “It is a common cause” stated Gandhiji 
‘‘that the Governors have discretionary powers. Surely 
there was nothing extra-constitutional in their saying that 
they would not exercise their discretion against the Minis¬ 
ters carrying on constitutional activities.” 

He added : “I claim that the Congress formula asked 
for nothing more. It has been claimed on behalf of 
the British Government that the Act gives autonomy to 
the provinces. If that is so, it is not the Governors but the 
Ministers, who are during their period of office responsible 
for the wise administration of their province. Responsible 
ministers sensible to their duty, could not submit to 
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interference in the pursuance of their daily duty. My 

desire was not to lay down any impossible condition. 

I felt that this object could not be secured unless there 
was a gentlemanly understanding between Governors 
and their Premiers that they would not exercise their 
special powers of interference so long as Ministers acted 
within the Constitution.” 

On 1st April, 1937 complete Hartal was observed all 
over India. In England and in India there followed much 
controversy in the press regarding these assurances. On 
April 8 Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India made 
a statement in the House of Lords on the constitutional 
deadlock that the Governors could not give within the 
framework of the Constitution the assurances demanded 
by the Congress. 

Lord Lothian referring to the crisis made an appeal 
speaking in the House of Lords. He said that a diffi¬ 
cult situation had arisen due to suspicion and lack of 
understanding between the Congress and Britain. They 
ought to do their best to bridge the mis-understanding 
rather than argue whether their view was right or wrong. 
In a leading article headed ‘The Test of Good Faith’ 
the London Times made another appeal. Keith, Britain’s 
greatest constitutional authority in a letter to Scotsman 
declared that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress at his 
initiative possessed the essential merit of having studied 
the principles of responsible government and realised 
what Sir Samuel Hoare never grasped—“that it is wholly 
incompatible with executive safeguards that the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act has suffered from the outset from 
the grave defect that it made rcsponsiblity unreal by 
placing special responsibilities on the Governor.” 

Lord Zetland maintained that Government could 
not contract out of their statutory obligations. Replying 
to Lord Zetland, Mahatma Gandhi suggested the 
appointment of an arbitration tribunal of three judges to 
decide whether the Governor could give the assurance 
asked for by the Congress. 

Gandhiji’s statement on June 2 removed all obstacles 
to an understanding. He said that he would be satis¬ 
fied if Governors gave an undertaking that in the event 
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of serious disagreement with their ministers they would 
ask for the latters resignation. 

On June 8 Lord Zetland in a speech in the House 
of Lords referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s latest statement 
which stipulated that in case of a serious difference of 
opinion between a Governor and his ministers the Governor 
should dismiss or ask for their resignation. 

Interviewed at Naini Tal on June 12 with regard 
to Lord Zetland’s statement in the Lords on June 8, 
Pandit Pant gave the following statement: 

“It may prove the proverbial last straw. I for one 
should, however, feel relieved if it serves to put an end 
to this period of embarrassing suspense. Lord Zetland’s 
remarks have to be examined in their proper setting and 
it must be remembered that they were made in reply to 
the latest statement of Mahatma Gandhi in which the 
latter had expressed his ardent desire for friendliness and 
peace. Lord Zetland would not admit us into his parlour 
except on his own terms, and he would not even condes¬ 
cend to show the little courtesy which the majority party 
in every Parliament usually receives at the hands of the 
representative of the Sovereign, although he occupies the 
powerful position of Secretary of State for India and the 
Congress has been returned in a majority in no less than 
six provinces. 

“We arc told that the Governors will not interpret 
the Act in a legalistic and narrow sense. I wonder if 
Lord Zetland in setting right precedents for them. The 
Congress demand was at the outset resisted as being in¬ 
consistent with the mandatory provisions of the Statute 
and objections were raised on the grounds of its being 
opposed to the letter of the Act. No such plea being now 
available, he has laid stress on the intentions of Parlia¬ 
ment this time. No one can perhaps claim to be better 
qualified to interpret those intentions than Sir Samuel 
Hoare and there is enough to indicate that he envisaged 
the dismissal of the ministers by Governors in case of 
irreconcilable differences between the two. 

“Critics have glibly talked of the conventions pre¬ 
vailing in other systems where Ministers resign and are 
seldom dismissed. They forget, however, the strange 
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nature of this constitution under which the Ministers, 
though in complete accord with, and enjoying the full 
confidence of the legislature, may yet be over-ruled by 
the Governor. Has anybody ever heard of Ministers 
resigning on constitutional grounds, although there is no 
difference between them and their legislature ? Ministers 
resign only when they are disowned by the legislature or 
have lost its confidence. But here it is quite conceivable 
that Ministers may even be subjected to a vote of 
‘non-confidence’ in consequence of their acquiescence in 
a step taken by the Governor in the exercise of his special 
powers contrary to their own advice. Why then should 
the Governor not publicly and openly take the responsi¬ 
bility for creating the crisis ? It has been conceded that 
the initiative and responsiblity of the Ministers extended 
to the entire field of provincial administration. If the 
Governor goes out of his way under cover of the letter 
of the law to interfere with the Minister’s primary and 
normal powers and responsibilities, it is but fair that he 
should make a public declaration to that effect and face 
the consequences. Besides, as stated above, the Governor 
can be forced to dismiss a minister, if the latter resists 
the execution of his orders; but such a course would often 
lead to confusion besides undermining the discipline of the 
services. A clear understanding from the outset would 
take the sting out of the dismissal. If dismissal were to 
follow automatically, both parties would realise their 
responsibilities better and each would consider the ques¬ 
tion at issue with the utmost care before finally commit¬ 
ting himself and thus the chances of serious differences 
arising would be minimised.” 

On June 14 on a motion for adjournment Lans- 
bury raised the Indian question in the House of Commons. 
He said that Mahatma Gandhi had given quite a definite 
lead and done his best to clarify the position. He consi¬ 
dered the proposition about dismissal of ministers in the 
event of serious disagreement with the Government quite 
reasonable. There was an universal feeling that the Con¬ 
gress should accept office without delay with a view to exer¬ 
cising their powers to promote the welfare of the people. 

The deadlock was at last resolved after the Viceroy’s 
pronouncement on the 21st of June, 1937. Lord Linlith- 
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gow reviewing the whole situation said that while he did 
not for a moment doubt that the Congress was genuinely 
apprehensive of interference from the Governors, he saw 
no foundation, in fact, for such apprehensions. The 
Governors would not seek occasions to interfere with the 
policies of the ministers. There certainly would be no 
gratuitous and uncalled for exercise by them of the special 
responsibilities imposed on them by the Act to impede 
or challenge the ministries in the day to day administra¬ 
tion of the province. The object of the Act was to enable 
the Ministers to feel that they could with confidence, 
frame and implement, with the co-operation of the 
Governors and the Services, a programme of legislation 
on broad lines for the benefit of the provinces. 

The Secretary of State for India spoke on similar 
lines a few days later. The Congress leaders refrained 
from expressing any opinion. Dr. Katju was staying at 
Naini Tal with Pt. Pant. They did not comment as the 
whole situation would be considered by the Working 
Committee. With a very few exceptions the whole press 
including the nationalist press were in favour of 
the Congress accepting office. The public opinion 
was that a break after the Viceroy’s speech would be 
inadvisiblc. 

A meeting of the Congress Working Committee was 
held in Wardha to review the situation arising due to the 
Viceroy’s statement. Pandit Pant prior to his departure 
for Wardha to attend the meeting of Working Committee 
requested all the members of his party to express their 
opinion on the question direct to him at Wardha before 
the meeting of the Working Committee. 

The eyes of the whole world were focussed on 
Wardha. India faced a very critical situation and the 
decision would change the whole course of history. 
First and foremost it was the desire of every Indian 
politician whatever his party affiliation that the Congress 
should assume the responsibility of office. 

The discussion continued for several days. As a result 
of three days informal discussion Gandhiji reached an 
understanding which enabled the Working Committee to 
arrive at a quick decision. Pandit Nehru had long dis- 
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cussions with Gandhiji in which Pandit Pant also parti¬ 
cipated. On 7th July the Congress Working Committee 
decided to permit Congressmen to accept office where they 
might be invited to do so. In a long resolution the Com¬ 
mittee reiterated the events leading to the deadlock and 
said : 

“But since the meeting of the Working Committee 
on April 28, Lord Zetland, Lord Stanley and the Vice¬ 
roy have made declarations on this issue on behalf of the 
British Government. Though they exhibit a desire to 
make an approach to the Congress demand, they fall 
short of the assurances demanded by the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee resolution. The Committee rejected the 
doctrine of partnership propounded in these declarations, 
because the “proper” Indo-British relationship was that 
of the “exploiter” and “exploited.” It however believed 
that circumstances had changed and “it will not be easy 
lor the Governors to use their special powers.” 

The decision was widely welcomed all over the coun¬ 
try. The reactions were generally favourable. In the 
House of Commons it was hailed by all parties. It was 
a triumph of Gandhiji. The tone of speeches was concilia¬ 
tory. On July 13, Sir John Anderson, the Governor of 
Bengal, speaking at a police parade, explained what the 
attitude of Government servants should be under the 
new constitution. He said that he wanted to impress 
upon them that the new order of things involved no 
conflict of loyalty, for the entire authority of the Crown 
stood behind its constitutional advisers acting in accor¬ 
dance with law. 



CHAPTER XVI 

CONGRESS FORMS GOVERNMENT 

Assurances were given both by the Governor-General 
and by Governors that there would be no interference in 
the day to day administration of the provinces and on 
such assurances the Working Committee decided that 
office would be accepted. On 12th July Pt. Pant had 
another interview with U.P. Governor and agreed to form 
the ministry. At the interview, stated a Government 
House communique, Pt. Pant raised the question of recent 
nominations by the Governor to the Upper House. The 
Governor assured him that in making the nominations 
there was no intention of hampering the Congress Party 
in any way in the pursuit of its activities; on the contrary 
it was the Governor’s firm determination to do all he could 
to give them his full and genuine co-operation. 

Pt. Pant engaged his attention to the selection of the 
personnel of his Ministry. He held consultations with 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, a member of the Super¬ 
visory Committee to control the activities of the Congress 
Ministers. Both Maulana Azad and Pt. Pant went to 
Allahabad to consult Pt. Nehru, then Congress President. 
They discussed with him for several hours the personnel 
of the U.P. Cabinet. Pandit Pant accompanied by 
Maulana Azad returned to Lucknow in the afternoon 
of 15th July. On return both had long consultations 
with Choudhry Khaliq-uz-zaman, leader of the Muslim 
League Party at Burlington Hotel for more than 
two hours. 

‘United Provinces’ occupied a key position in regard 
to Hindu Muslim question. It was here that the 
subsequent history of sharp antagonism which developed 
between the Congress and the Mulsim League was enacted. 
It was here that the seeds of the partition of India were 
sown in the re-actions of the first general elections held 
in February, 1937. In 1937 general elections their elec¬ 
toral programmes were more or less identical. They had 
a common platform. Chaudhri Khaliq-uz-zaman was the 
leader of the Muslim League party. He was an ardent 
nationalist. He had organised the Simon Commission 
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boycott in Lucknow in 1928. In 1930 Congress Civil 
Disobedience Movement after the arrest of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru then president of the Indian National 
Congress, Pandit Motilal Nehru succeeded his son, though 
some months back the son had succeeded the father. 
When Pandit Motilal Nehru was arrested he nominated 
Chaudhri Khaliq-uz-zaman as the Acting President of the 
All India Congress. The Muslim League Parliamentary 
Board manifesto bore a too striking resemblance to Con¬ 
gress programme. It was an open secret that the Muslim 
League and Congressmen planned to join forces with 
the object of securing a majority in the provincial legis¬ 
lature. The Congress supported the League candidates 
as against the government sponsored N. A. P. candidates 
and a coalition between the Congress and the League 
was considered probable. The most optimistic estimate 
of Congress victory placed the figure between 80 to 90 
seats, there was a little prospect of a purely Congress 
government being formed. Between Congress and the 
League there appeared identity of purpose and co-opera¬ 
tion. In U. P., Congress contested only 9 seats out of 66 
seats reserved for Muslims and lost all. In Muslim consti¬ 
tuencies the individual influence counted most and no 
electoral programme mattered. The number of voters 
was small as compared to general constituencies. Big 
landlords contested the elections and spent enormous 
money. Sometimes lakhs of rupees were spent in a consti¬ 
tuency of seven to eight thousand voters. Money played 
a predominant part in Muslim seats and ideology was 
of little avail. The result was that out of 66 Muslim 
seats the independent Muslims secured 29, League 26 and 
N. A. P. led by Nawab of Chhatari, J. P. Srivastava and 
Nawab Yusuf, 9. 

The Muslims were divided among themselves and 
uncertain of their policy at the time of general elections. 
The U. P. Muslim League party was threatened with 
disruption following deflections in the League Party. 
Several Muslim members returned on League ticket join¬ 
ed the Congress Party and many were impatient to join. 
There was a revolt in Muslim League ranks. It was 
defeated in Bengal by Fazlul Haq’s Proja Krishak 
Party, which defeated the Muslim League leader 
Nazimuddin at the polls. In Punjab Sir Fazul-i-Hussain, 
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who was approached by Jinnah with a view to enlisting 
his support for muslim candidates to stand on the League 
ticket, refused to recognise candidates on a purely com¬ 
munal basis, and consequently only two candidates en¬ 
tered the new Punjab Assembly, one of whom subsequent¬ 
ly joined the Unionist Party. 

A meeting of the All India Muslim League executive 
was held in Delhi just after the All India National Con¬ 
vention on March 21 to survey the political situation. 
In the next month the session of the All India Muslim 
League was to be held but no one was prepared to in¬ 
invite it to his province. Ch. Khaliq-uz-zaman offered to 
invite it to Lucknow but Jinnah appeared reluctant as 
Khaliq-uz-zaman was having talks with Congress leaders 
for League-Congress alliance. At last Jinnah agreed to 
hold the League session in Lucknow which was held on 
April 17, 18 and 19th. Actually Jinnah was in tears and 
he made desperate efforts to bring Muslims to the Muslim 
League platform. 

When the Congress refused to accept office in the 
beginning, the Governor invited Ch. Khaliq-uz-zaman to 
form the ministry on behalf of the League but he refused 
and the Interim ministry was condemned equally by the 
Congress as well as the League. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
the Chief of U.P. Congress had remained unelected for 
the Assembly as he was defeated in the election. Khaliq- 
uz-zaman enabled him to get elected unopposed from 
Bahraich Muslim Rural constituency fallen vacant owing 
to the death of a League member. He went to Allahabad 
several times to meet Pt. Nehru. 

The Congress ministry assumed office in U. P. on 
July 17, 1937 when Pt. Pant accompanied by Srimati 
Vijailakshmi Pandit, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and Dr. Kailash 
Nath Katju stepped in the Government House where they 
were sworn in as ministers. After a little over three 
months of the greatest anxiety the Congress ministry took 
the oath of office. Vijailakshmi Pandit’s appointment 
was the most significant as the first woman minister in 
India. She was congratulated even by the ladies of the 
south who assembled in Madras in large number and 
passed a resolution thanking Pt. Pant for honouring a 
woman by choosing her as minister. Dr. Katju was a 
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very eminent lawyer of the Allahabad High Court and 
was the Chairman of the Allahabad Municipal Board. 

Only four ministers were appointed and the foremost 
question which engaged Pt. Pant’s attention was to make 
a choice of muslim ministers and also include some pro¬ 
minent person of his party in the cabinet and the name 
of Acharya Narcndra Deo was mentioned as the likely 
Education Minister; but the difficulty in his way was 
that as Congress socialist the office was not acceptable to 
him. Just after his return from the Secretariat after 
meeting the Secretaries Pt. Pant again met Maulana 
Azad who was staying in Lucknow for this purpose, and 
they singly and jointly met the Muslim League Leader 
Gh. Khaliq-uz-zaman, who consulted U.P. Muslim League 
president Nawab Ismail Khan and even went to Meerut 
to have consultations with him. 

The terms on which the leaders of the Muslim League 
in the U.P. might be invited to join the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment were laid down as follows by Maulana Azad on 
behalf of the Congress and were communicated to Gh. 
Khaliq-uz-zaman—“The Muslim League group in the 
U.P. legislature shall cease to function as a separate 
group. The existing members of the Muslim League party 
in the U.P. Assembly shall become part of the Congress 
party. They will similarly be empowered to participate 
in the deliberations of the party. They will likewise be 
subject to the control and discipline of the Congress party 
in an equal measure with other members and the deci¬ 
sion of the Congress party as regards work in the legis¬ 
lature and general behaviour of its members shall be bind¬ 
ing on them. All matters shall be decided by a majority 
vote of the party; each individual member having one vote. 
The policy laid down by the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee for the members in the instructions issued by the 
competent Congress bodies pertaining to their work in 
such legislatures shall be faithfully carried out by all 
members of the Congress party including these members. 
The Muslim League Parliamentary Board in the U.P. will 
be dissolved and no candidate will thereafter be set up by 
the said board at any by-election. All members of the 
party shall actively support any candidate that may be 
nominated by the Congress to fill up a vacancy occuring 
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hereafter. All members of the Congress party shall abide 
by the rules of the Congress party and offer their full and 
genuine co-operation with a view to promoting the in¬ 
terests and prestige of the Congress. In the event of the 
Congress party deciding on resignation from ministry or 
from the legislature the members of the above mentioned 
group will so be bound by that decision.” 

On 28th July the talks were broken. It was most 
unfortunate that there could be no agreement between 
the Congress and the Muslim League. It was stated that 
the conditions for an alliance made it difficult for the 
members of the League Party to accept ministership in 
the U.P. Cabinet. A meeting of the Muslim League 
Party was held under the presidentship of Chaudhry 
Khaliq-uz-zaman who narrated the course of negotiations 
and causes of failure. 

For the two remaining ministerships the Premier 
appointed Pyarc Lai Sharma, a Congress leader of Meerut 
who had defeated Sir Sita Ram; and Hafiz Mohammed 
Ibrahim, who was a nationalist elected on Muslim League 
ticket from Bijnor district. He entered U.P. Council in 
1926. Pyarc Lai Sharma resigned his office in March 
1938 and was succeeded by Shri Sampurnanand who 
succeeded Premier Pant in 1955. 

The following was the list of the first Pant Cabinet 
Ministers : 

Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier and Minister for 
Home, Finance, General Administration and Forests; 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Revenue and Jails; 
Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, Minister for Justice, Develop¬ 
ment and Industries; Srimati Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
Minister for Local Self-Government and Medical and 
Public Health; Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim, Minister for 
Communications (P.W.D. and Irrigation) and Pyare Lai 
Sharma till March 1938 and afterwards Sampurnanand, 
Minister for Education, 

There were ten Parliamentary Secretaries : Venkatesh 
Narayan Tiwary, Ajit Prasad Jain, Hukum Singh, Gopi 
Nath Srivastava, A. G. Kher, Acharya Jugal Kishore, 
Chaudhry Behari Lai, Karan Singh Kane, Mohd. Sule- 
man Ansari and Dr. Jung. 
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Amidst scenes of unprecedented enthusiasm the long 
awaited first session of the new U.P. Assembly under the 
new Government of India Act opened at Lucknow on 29th 
July. I had begun my training as a lawyer at Bareilly 
and went to Lucknow to witness this session. A procession 
of M.L.A.’s started from the Premier’s residence which 
was then adjacent to the Council House. A flag saluta¬ 
tion ceremony was performed by Premier Pant which was 
attended by a large number of persons. Quite a num¬ 
ber of people came from outside. The Assembly began 
with swearing in of members. Premier Pant was the 
first person who took the oath followed by 209. Thirty 
first July was fixed as the date for holding the election 
of the Speaker. Pt. Pant proposed and Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai seconded the name of Sri Purushottam DasTandon 
a veteran Congress leader, who was unanimously elected 
the Speaker of U.P. Assembly. Nawab Mohd. Ismail 
Khan was in the chair and visitors galleries were full. 
Speaker Tandon was conducted to the Chair by Premier 
Pant amidst shouts of Bandc Matram and Inqilab Zinda- 
bad. 

Rising to congratulate the new Speaker Premier Pant 
said that it was really difficult to say whether it was an 
occasion for congratulating him or whether it was not 
more appropriately an occasion when they could befittingly 
congratulate themselves for having secured him to preside 
over the deliberations of that House. He thought that 
the House had honoured itself by its unanimous decision. 
He had literally sacrificed his all for the service of the 
country. He had always been in the vanguard of the 
national struggle for freedom. He had never spared him¬ 
self in the service of any cause which could be of any help 
to the dumb, starving masses of the country. He had 
filled a conspicuous place in the public life of the province 
and was widely respected for his character, attainments, 
culture, stern simplicity and boundless sacrifice. 

Referring to the duties of the Speaker, the Premier 
said, “You have a delicate and difficult task before you. 
The place of a president in any democratic body is by far 
the most important. He is the embodiment of the best 
traditions of democracy and of free institutions. He is 
the custodian of the rights and privileges of the House 
and on him rests the duty of being strictly and scrupu- 
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lously fair between those who were, and perhaps may 
still be associated with him, and those who have often 
been opposed to his school of thought. Yet he has to 
discharge that duty under the critical gaze of the public 
and every act of his is subjected to the criticisms of 
thousands. He has to maintain dignity; he has to do 
justice; he has to work for harmony; he has to ensure 
perfect freedom to every individual and also to safeguard 
the privileges of the minority while enabling the majority 
to put through its measures without difficulty. As the 
first Speaker of this honourable House, you have to lay 
the foundations of the conventions and precedents that 
shall guide your successors in this exalted office. The 
question is not free from difficulty. You are supposed to 
be now evolving a new system of autonomy. What are 
going to be the conventions of our own system ? What 
are to be the restraints that the Speaker should, of his 
own accord, impose on himself, and to what extent he 
can exercise freedom in discharging his responsibilities 
to his electorate, to the public at large, and to the people 
of the country ?” 

The Premier made a strong plea for deviating 
from the English convention : “As you are well 
aware, the conventions in different countries differ 
and differ in very material respects. In the United King¬ 
dom titself the Speaker, the moment he is elected, is sup¬ 
posed to be insulated and isolated from public life and 
from political party connections absolutely and entirely 
the moment he is elected. Well, at least there is the 
declaration—the conventional declaration of his being 
metamorphosed from the moment of his election in the 
twinkling of an eye from a party man to a non-party 
angel. That is the tradition of the House of Commons. 
It imposes a heavy strain on human nature as it is, and 
I do not know how far the Speakers, even though trained 
in the traditions of English life, can so easily acquire 
an abnormal mastery over their minds and their will 
power.” 

Chaudhry Khaliq-uz-zaman agreed with the Premier 
that a new convention suitable to Indian conditions should 
be established. Acharya Narendra Dev as President U.P. 
Congress Committee associated with the sentiments that 
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were expressed “by the Leader of my Party in congratu¬ 
lating you on your elevation.” 

The Speaker thanking the members made his position 
clear regarding his participation in politics outside the 
Chamber. He emphasised that situated as the country 
was he could not afford to adopt the convention prevalent 
in England where the Speaker after election to the office 
eschewed party politics. He declared that so long as he 
acted as Speaker in the House he would not allow his 
rulings to be prejudiced by any party considerations and 
he would do his best to conduct the deliberations most 
impartially. He also said that he would not like to be 
Speaker by the will of the majority alone, and that if 
the opposition expressed that it had no confidence in 
him he would at once resign. His conduct of proceedings 
was uniformly dignified and impartial. During the whole 
course of his 15 years Speakership there never arose any 
occasion when any of his ruling was questioned by any 
member. 



CHAPTER XVII 

FIRST EXPERIENCES OF OFFICE 

Premier Pant drove straight from the Government 
House to the Secretariat where he was welcomed by C. W. 
Gwynne, I.G.S., Chief Secretary who escorted him to the 
office of the Hon’ble Premier. Immediately the Secre¬ 
taries of the different Departments were called and they 
were introduced to the Premier and other Ministers by 
the Chief Secretary. They were together for more than 
an hour. Pandit Pant acquainted them with the Congress 
policy and programme. He pointed out that the Con¬ 
gress party had placed its programme before the electo¬ 
rate and had been returned with a definite mandate to 
implement it. He emphasised that his party had come 
to the legislature with a definite mission and were deter¬ 
mined to carry it out. He also asked the Secretaries to 
bear in mind that there had been a change from a 
bureaucratic form of Government to a democratic one 
and that the people were now not only the masters of 
the Ministers but also of the Services; and that it was the 
primary duty and concern of both to find out what the 
people wanted and not only what was supposed to be 
good for them. He reminded them that the Services 
were now primarily concerned with the administration 
though until then they were also partly responsible for 
policy. He hoped that they would adjust themselves 
to changed conditions and not only loyally carry out 
the policy of Congress Ministry but make helpful and 
constructive suggestions to enable it to carry out the pro¬ 
gramme laid down in the resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress and the Election Manifesto of the 
Congress. 

Pt. Pant took advantage of that occasion to indicate 
certain principal items of the Congress Government’s 
policy. He referred to the well-known maxim that good 
government was no substitute for self-government and 
pointed out that it had to be applied in all branches of 
the administration. The people should feel that it was 
their Government and not something imposed on them. 
He further emphasised that there should be ensured and 
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preserved to the people in the most complete form civil 
liberties, liberties of speech and the right of association 
and the right of meeting. These elementary rights, he 
stated, were to be assured to the people whether they 
were pro-congress or anti-congress. 

He then dwelt on the necessity of the Services exer¬ 
cising imagination and initiative not in the direction of 
curbing civil liberties but in the development of the so¬ 
cial side of the Government activities. The Congress was 
pledged to better the conditions of the starving masses and 
to remedy unemployment and he looked to the Services 
for active assistance in the efforts to achieve that 
purpose. He stated that there should be no need 
for police reporting political speeches at public meetings. 
That energy should be directed towards more beneficial 
channels. The conditions of the masses was simply appal¬ 
ling, literacy was very low, so also was the standard of 
living, the expectation of life was the lowest and econo¬ 
mic conditions were wretched. All these, he stated, 
should not be tolerated any longer. Both the Ministers 
and the Services must do their best to serve the masses 
who were after all masters of both. He hoped that the 
new spirit would now prevail. He also said that the 
money would be required for progress in every direction 
and it would have to be found by retrenchment, economy 
and new taxes. At the same time he recognised the 
limitations of popular Government. So far as the Services 
were concerned he left it to them to consider whether 
they would make a willing sacrifice to achieve the good 
of the vast masses of suffering humanity from whom they 
drew their sustenance. 

The Secretaries to Government who heard the Hon’ble 
Premier were senior I.C.S. officers and were mostly Eng¬ 
lishmen. They included Gwynne, Chief Secretary; F.R. 
Mudie, Revenue Secretary, afterwards Governor of Bihar 
and Sind; Turner, Finance Secretary; Waugh, Christie, 
Khareghat and others. The Premier evinced that he 
was intimately familiar with the basis of each depart¬ 
ment. On the first they realised that it would require 
more talent and industry to work with him. 

The Premier took the earliest opportunity of stating 
in the Legislative Assembly the policy of Government 
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and the immediate programme which it had set before it. 
In the last week of July the meeting of U.P. Congress 
Party in both Houses was held to chalk out their program¬ 
me. Pandit Nehru, Congress president and Maulana Azad 
were also present. The Premier made the statement on 
August 2, 1937. 

Before communicating the Government’s immediate 
programme to the Assembly, Premier Pant outlined briefly 
the basic policy of the Congress Government towards the 
new Constitution. It had been clearly defined in its resolu¬ 
tions and in the election manifesto on which it sought the 
suffrage of the people. The Congress stood for complete 
independence and for a constitution framed by the people 
of India, through a Constituent Assembly. It had made 
it clear that it had sought entry into the legislature not to 
co-operate with the new Constitution but to combat the 
Government of India Act and the policy underlying it. 
He declared that it would be their endeavour throughout 
to implement the programme placed before the country 
by the Congress and to build the strength of the nation 
in order to accelerate its progress towards the cherished 
goal. In carrying out its programme the Government 
would always keep before it, as directed by the Congress 
the declaration of fundamental rights adopted at its Karachi 
Session. He dwelt on the pitiable economic plight of the 
agricultural masses, their appalling poverty and the burden 
of debts which so heavily pressed on them. He empha¬ 
sised the urgent need for the amelioration of their condi¬ 
tion and described what it was proposed to do in the 
matter. 

On assumption of office the ministry paid special 
attention to the question of civil liberties. All political 
prisoners were released, many of them immediately and 
some later; pending political prosecutions were with¬ 
drawn; securities deposited by newspapers for political 
reasons were refunded; the ban of illegality was removed 
from all associations. On August 24 Pandit Pant was 
accorded a most enthusiastic welcome when he paid the 
first official visit to Naini Tal as Premier. The people of 
Naini Tal came to the residence of Pandit Pant and 
marched in a procession to Flats where a reception was 
arranged. 
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When he assumed office trouble was brewing in Kan¬ 
pur textile industry owing to heavy fall in cotton prices 
without any corresponding decrease in the prices of yarn 
or cloth. There had been great discontent in labour 
owing to disputes entering round wages, hours and condi¬ 
tions of work. Over 60,000 workers were employed in 
Kanpur, the largest number being in the textile industry. 
The employers had reduced their wages from time to 
time. The Premier at once acquainted himself with the 
situation and on account of his intervention a general 
strike affecting several thousand workers was averted. In 
the first public speech .after becoming the Premier, which 
he delivered at the Parade ground, Kanpur, he regretted 
that within four days of office acceptance the Congress 
ministry should be faced with a labour dispute. He said 
that labour interests were their first charge. He deputed 
Dr. Katju, Industries and Labour Minister, who discussed 
the demands of the workers with the representatives of 
the labour and Employers’ Association and a Labour 
Officer was immediately appointed. The negotiations 
fell through, so a general strike was again threatened. The 
workers refused to go back unless all their demands had 
been agreed to by the employers. The Premier again 
intervened and his efforts were successful in bringing about 
an agreement which provided for the appointment of an 
enquiry Committee. The points in dispute between the 
parties were formulated. He appointed a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Rajendra Prasad (now President 
of the Indian Republic) with Prof. Rudra of Allahabad 
University and B. Shiva Rao, a labour leader of 
Madras as members to investigate into and make recom¬ 
mendations on all such points. Prof. Rudra, my teacher 
and friend, was the Head of the Economics Department 
in the Allahabad University and was the son of the 
renowned Principal Rudra with whom Gandhiji used to 
stay in Delhi in those days. While opening the proceed¬ 
ings of the Committee the Premier stated, “There is 
no genuine conflict of interests between the employers 
and the employed because the success of one depends on 
the prosperity of another; that a satisfied, well-organised, 
strong labour force is a great asset to industry; and an 
intelligent well-equipped, well-fed, well-housed and effi¬ 
cient labour force can increase the general efficiency of the 
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industry and promote both quality and quantity of goods 
produced.” 

In Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s own words “The second 
mission I was entrusted with was in U.P. Its Premier, 
Pt. Pant, desired the conditions of the factory workers of 
Kanpur to be investigated by an enquiry committee under 
my chairmanship. It was an important assignment and 
I said I was not qualified for it, because not having done 
much trade union work, I had no special knowledge of 
the factory worker’s problems. Pt. Pant, on the other 
hand, thought that my limited knowledge itself would be 
an advantage as I would be able to take a detached, com- 
monsense view of the problem and that I would be consi¬ 
dered an impartial mediator both by the mill-owners and 
workers. He further said that my appointment would 
please both the parties who would have confidence in me. 
That clinched the matter and in spite of my reluctance I 
had to accept the assignment.” ( Autobiography ). 

In the first three months since the Congress Govern¬ 
ment assumed office reports were received from the 
Government servants in which Congress supporters were 
stated to have adopted an embarrassing attitude towards 
the district administration, and also a large number of 
complaints were similarly reached the Premier from Con¬ 
gress workers against the behaviour of Government 
officials. It tended to endanger and crystallize an attitude 
of mutual suspicion, which was in every way opposed to 
public interest. A peculiar situation had arisen. In the 
past Congress workers had been at logger-heads with the 
district authorities. They had seldom met each other 
except as accused or in other capacities which only indi¬ 
cated animosity, opposition, friction and defiance. Pandit 
Pant felt that the time had come when determined efforts 
should be made by the officers of the Government to esta¬ 
blish relations of mutual confidence with the district 
leaders of the Congress organisation as they represented 
a large body of public opinion and belonged to the party 
on the support of which the Government rested. The 
object of the Government and of the Congress alike must 
be that the official agency functioned with the maximum 
of efficiency and with the full confidence of the public. 
The Premier pointed out that any successful method to 
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set about establishing more friendly relations presupposed 
tact, sympathy, accessibility and impartiality and that it 
was important that the district authorities should be in 
touch with the representatives of the Congress organisa¬ 
tion in their respective areas. 

All the superior and key posts were occupied by Eng¬ 
lishmen. In the Secretariat with the exception of one all 
the secretaries were Englishmen. Pt. Pant made an effort 
to secure a larger Indian element in All India Services. 
He scrutinized the estimates of annual recruitment to the 
I.C.S. and the Indian Police, and tried to raise the 
Indian proportion in such recruitment. A large number 
of Indian officers were appointed to the Secretariat and 
charges of important departments and districts were given 
to Indians from which they used to be excluded in the 
past. He appointed an Indian to be the Chief Secretary. 
The question of increasing the salaries of low paid 
government servants engaged his attention and he consti¬ 
tuted a departmental committee to investigate the matter 
and to formulate definite proposals which came into effect 
from April 1, 1939. 

During the question hour in the Assembly on 
September 15 Pandit Pant informed that an order was 
issued that the Government Book on etiquette for officers 
was withdrawn and no longer circulated. He said 
that it would not guide the officers hereafter. This 
Manual of Indian Etiquette, which was published 
in 1910 for the guidance of new recruits to the I.C.S. 
was an interesting document and depicted the men¬ 
tality on the alien rulers. The manual was written in a 
tone decidedly de haut en bas and assumed a calm and 
Olympian superiority of the rulers over the ruled which 
was outmoded in 1937. It was based on notes issued 
by Major General Sir John Malcolm from his camp 
at Dhooliah in June 28, 1821, and these printed as an 
appendix. It contained some very sensible advice on 
the dangers of listening too credulously to subordinates, 
of self-sufficiency, arrogance and want of consideration. 

First Budget 

The galleries were crowded again and the House 
was full when the first budget was presented on Sept. 6. 
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Pandit Pant who held the portfolio of Finance and who 
had acquired a name as great expert of finance presented 
the first Congress budget. The supreme purpose of the 
financial policy of the Government was enunciated in 
emphatic language by him in his very first budget state¬ 
ment. “We hold,” he said, “that Government have no 
business to exist if they cannot contribute towards the 
uplift and enrichment of the people whom they have 
been appointed to serve. It is their essential duty to 
devise necessary ways and means and to frame appro¬ 
priate plans for social progress and reconstruction.” 

Referring to the objective he had in view the Premier 
observed : “The Congress attaches great importance to 
ameliorating the lot of the rural population. In fact the 
Congress Government is out for creating a new era for the 
countryside. We are determined to raise their general 
level of life. The appalling poverty has to be removed from 
one hundred and five thousand villages in the province; 
darkness has to be replaced by light; dull and monotonous 
drudgery and despair by a little hope, relaxation and 
good cheer.” 

The budget was well received. The Pioneer editorially 
commenting said that Pandit Pant deserved to be congra¬ 
tulated upon the lucid manner in which he had rendered 
the account to the Legislature. To bring out a budget 
with only two months of preparation was a considerable 
feat, which reflected credit. Reviewing the budget 
session in the U.P. Assembly a columnist in an English 
daily under “The Budget Session in Retrospect” on Oct. 8, 
wrote : “Pandit Pant made a very conciliatory speech. 
He argued, cajoled and used all his persuasive powers.” 
Great tributes were paid to the Premier on his excel¬ 
lent budget which emerged unscathed from the discussion. 
A member from the opposition benches observed : 

“The budget preparation as a whole is really a diffi¬ 
cult task. So far as the framing of the budget is con¬ 
cerned, I must say that it is a lucid budget; it is an intel¬ 
ligent budget; it is a simple budget; and can be under¬ 
stood by everyone and the Hon’ble Premier does deserve 
credit for that; but as regards the policy, I am sorry, I 
will have to criticise the Government in many respects.” 
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What was the legacy which Pt. Pant’s predecessors had 
left for him. His budget speech showed that during the 
last 16 years there were 11 deficit budgets. When he took 
charge there was a deficit of 30 lakh in accordance 
with the estimates framed already by the interim minis¬ 
try, and he had to provide for 12 lakhs of rupees on 
account of new expenditure. In all it amounted to a 
deficit of 42 lakhs of rupees. They worked under great 
financial limitations. Hardly the sum of three crorcs 
of rupees was only available for the nation building 
activities. 

Reviewing the state of finances the Premier observed : 
“It is hopeless position for me as Finance Minister; 
and I am oppressed by a sense of helplessness. We 
cannot abolish certain posts, though wc sec no need for 
their retention; we cannot touch the salaries and allow¬ 
ances of the higher services. On the other hand, the 
possibilities of effecting savings or tapping fresh resources 
arc really negligible. From inside the government one 
realises ever more than from outside the terrible poverty 
and destitution of our people.” 

Continuing Pt. Pant said : “One cannot do anything 
appreciable for the social, material, and intellectual up¬ 
lift of the 48 millions in our province with sources of 
revenue that arc not only rigid but dwindling, and some 
of which indeed like excise we must regard as likely to 
disappear as wc carry out our polices.” 

The guiding principles were two: (1) rigid economy 
in the existing administration and (2) financing of all 
nation-building activities. The budgets were framed to 
better the condition of poor people. The policy of taxa¬ 
tion was simple and as Pt. Pant added: “It will, how¬ 
ever, be our duty to see that full value is restored to the 
public for their contributions. All that Government col¬ 
lects must bear a rich harvest. In the words of a Sanskrit 
poet ‘just as the sun draws moisture from the earth which 
ultimately returns to it in much larger quantities in the 
form of rain, irrigating the soil, giving relief from heat 
and promoting vegetable growth, so Government should 
repay to the people in the form of various benefits what 
they take from them as taxes.” 
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Thus he proposed a graduated employment tax leav¬ 
ing untouched those people who had an income of 
Rs. 200 and less per month; duty on the sale of petrol 
and tax on entertainments. All the bills were passed by 
both the Houses of Legislature. The Governor-General 
decided to suspend consideration of the U.P. Employ¬ 
ments Tax Bill which had been rendered void by the 
amendment of Government of India Act, 1935 by Parlia¬ 
ment though the other two received the assent of the 
Governor. 

A Lucknow English daily wrote : “And so goes a 
taxation measure which has provoked more controversy 
than any of its kind in recent years. Utterly disliked by 
the possessing classes, the bill had, in the eyes of the 
Central Government, the additional disadvantage of 
entrenching upon one of their prolific sources of revenue, 
namely, income-tax. Legal technicalities apart, the tax 
was undoubtedly a step in the right direction. To that 
extent, the suspension, which means its death, is a retro¬ 
grade move.” 

James Grigg, India’s Finance Member who had a 
great deal to do with him said : “As Finance Ministers 
Mr. Rajagopalachari and Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant were 
the star performers in the Congress ranks.” 

Gopi Nath Srivastava who was a Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary in U.P. in his ‘close-range survey of the Congress 
government during the 28 months of 1937-39 in U.P.’ thus 
observed : 

“Pantji is recognised on all hands to be a financial 
genius. He had made his reputation in the Central 
Legislative Assembly. When he took the portfolio of 
Finance, the people in the province knew that its finances 
were safe, that there would be no wastage, that develop¬ 
ment departments would not starve for money and that 
the country would not suffer the spectacle of the bloated 
haves on one side and the pale havenots on the other. 
These hopes were fulfilled.” 

The question of titles came up before the Congress 
Ministry in U.P. soon after its appointment in 1937. It 
was resolved in the Cabinet that no titles should be con- 
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ferred on anybody in this province and that the minute 
which the Premier had drawn up for the consideration of 
the Cabinet be forwarded to the Government of India. 
Soon after a resolution was also adopted by the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly recommending to the Government “to con¬ 
vey to the authorities concerned the considered opinion of 
this House that the practice of conferring titles and deco¬ 
rations in this country be abolished, and urges upon the 
Ministers to intimate to His Majesty the King that they 
do not propose to recommend any names for titles and 
decorations.” 

Pt. Pant’s decision to abolish the practice was of far 
reaching importance. He gave the lead in this direction. 
In this age of democracy it looked like an anachronism. 
It was misfit and exotic. He said that he was opposed 
to them on humanitarian grounds as well as on grounds 
of decency, dignity and personal self-respect. In his minute 
the Premier wrote : “The Ministry being opposed to this 
very principle, any correspondence or other means adop¬ 
ted for selecting people for titles must necessarily be em- 
bariassing to all Government servants. In view of the 
known opposition of the present Government to this 
system of titles and dccoiations a Government servant 
may find himself in an awkward position if a title is con¬ 
ferred on him. He would not find it easy to refuse the 
title. He might well feel that if he did not accept the 
title he would at least be guilty of discourtesy. He can¬ 
not all the same be oblivious of the fact that the posses¬ 
sion of the title would not be regarded as a qualification 
by the Government. Similar would be the case w'ith 
many members of the public. Besides, the selection of 
officials or non-officials for titles may well give rise to 
anomalies and may even be the cause sometimes of un¬ 
necessary irritation. It is just possible that the Govern¬ 
ment may consider a person selected for a title or decora¬ 
tion as deserving not of honour but of censure. Such 
conflict of opinion may arise not only in the case of offi¬ 
cials but also of non-officials. A person considered utterly 
unfit and unworthy by the Government may through clever 
manoeuvring succeed in getting a title. The general 
opinion in the country being opposed to the system of 
titles it would be in the fitness of things to discontinue 
this practice altogether.” 
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Another important resolution moved by the Govern¬ 
ment in the second session of the Assembly was discussed 
in the first week of September. It related to the conven¬ 
ing of a Constituent Assembly for the framing of a consti¬ 
tution for India. The resolution was moved by Shrimati 
Pandit on behalf of the Premier on September 2, 1937 
and was carried by an overwhelming majority defeating 
the amendment moved by the Muslim League and other 
members of opposition. 

Towards the end of the autumn session of the Assem¬ 
bly a resolution was moved in the Assembly recommending 
the appointment of a committee to go into the problem 
of corruption. It aroused general interest in the House 
and many speakers emphasised the need for a full enquiry 
into the question. The Premier accepted the resolution 
and on January 14, 1938 appointed a committee under 
the chairmanship of Sir Maharaj Singh, who was after¬ 
wards Governor of Bombay. It submitted its report 
which was discussed in the Assembly in October, 1938. 

In December 1937 the Golden Jubilee of the Allaha¬ 
bad University was celebrated. A special convocation was 
held which was attended by the popular ministers. The 
degree of doctorate was conferred on distinguished per¬ 
sons including Babu Rajendra Prasad. I was there to 
take my LL.B. degree. The University Union had arrang¬ 
ed a reception in honour of Pandit Pant, their premier 
who was an old student. The Union had no building of 
its own. When I was the president effective steps were 
taken to have a building. In August 1939 Pandit Pant 
laid the foundation stone of the Union building. I atten¬ 
ded the function as an ex-President. The following 
was the address of welcome which was presented to 
Premier Pant in 1937 on behalf of the University Union : 

“Sir, 

We, the members of the Allahabad University Union, 
extend a hearty welcome to you on this auspicious occa¬ 
sion of the Golden Jubilee of our common Alma Mater. 
We are proud of the rich heritage that you and men of 
your stamp have left us. You have brought honour to 
our University and realized in your own person in the 
fullest measure our ideals. 
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Your remarkable gifts of head and heart need no 
enumeration. As a lawyer you established a name for 
scholarship, acumen and profundity; and the highest prizes 
of the profession were within your reach. But in the 
country’s hour of need you laid aside all personal consi¬ 
derations and sacrificed your material prospects for the 
national cause. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly, your speeches 
won the admiration and respect of all. You revealed 
yourself as a keen politician and a dignified debater, always 
on the alert to fight for liberty and justice, but always 
also balanced, broad-minded and reasonable. You, Sir, 
have ever been free from the taint of irrational partisan¬ 
ship, that last infirmity of politicians. 

Even so early after your assumption of the responsi¬ 
bilities of office, you are universally hailed as the most 
successful of Prime Ministers. You have vindicated the 
reputation of India in the eyes of the world, and, with 
you at the helm of allairs, we can confidently look for¬ 
ward to the future. Your Government has brought relief 
to the poor, sympathy to the oppressed, and security to 
all; and yet you have always stood for order and disci¬ 
pline. 

For all your qualities and talents, and more especially 
for the noble simplicity of your life, we proudly pay you 
our tribute of respect and admiration.” 

In his speech Pt. Pant advised the students that in 
debates one should inculcate the habit of saying which 
one wanted in the briefest words without causing any 
annoyance to any one. 

Early in June 1938 Pt. Nehru went to Europe. He 
visited England and other Continental countries. Some of 
his photos taken there on different occasions, in which 
he was dressed in European attire, were published in 
Indian newspapers. They provoked criticism in the 
public, and several letters were published in the press 
criticising Pandit Nehru’s London attire. One corres¬ 
pondent characterised it as a “national sin.” I wrote to 
Pandit Nehru drawing his attention to these comments. 
He was at that time in France. Promptly he replied 
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why he dressed in western style. The following is Pandit 
Nehru’s letter which he wrote to me from Houlgate 
(France) : 

Houlgate (France), 
August 1st, 1938. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

I received your letter some time ago. I am sorry 
I could not answer it earlier. I have been fully occu¬ 
pied and have had no time to write letters. 

I am surprised to learn that some people have objec¬ 
ted to my wearing European dress in Europe. As a matter 
of fact I have always worn it whenever I have come to 
Europe, and I have come many times. The last occasion 
that I came was two and a half years ago. I wear it 
because it is convenient, suited to the climate and the 
work I have to do, and it does not make me conspicuous. 
Sometimes in the evenings I wear a sherwani and pyjamas 
as a kind of evening dress. I think it would be quite 
absurd for me to wear in Europe the dress I usually 
wear in India, just as it is absurd for English people or 
Indians to wear European dress always in India, regard¬ 
less of the climate and the circumstances there. European 
dress is the dress of common people here and not of a 
few well-to-do persons. Indeed this dress is worn by the 
masses not only all over Europe but all over North and 
South America and in large parts of Asia, in Siberia, 
Turkey and partly in Iran. For me to appear in a 
dhoti here would not only be wholly out of keeping with 
the climate but would put a barrier between me and 
the common people here whom I want to meet. As a 
matter of fact nearly all Asiatics in Europe and America— 
Chinese, Japanese, Indians, Arabs, and others wear what 
is called European dress. I propose to continue to wear 
it in these countries, and I think others who come here 
should wear it too. 

The whole idea of Swadeshi and Khaddar becomes 
somewhat absurd if it is compulsorily applied to 
another country. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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The Premier was ovei burdened. In addition to the 
work of co-ordination between various departments, sup¬ 
ervision, direction and control of the whole government, 
formulation of the larger policies, he was in charge of big 
four departments, Home, Finance, Forests and General 
Administration. Much of his tune was taken by day to 
day problems particularly the communal troubles which 
distracted his attention. He worked day and night, 
knowing no rest. He worked on sheer will power and 
his shattered vitality forced him to take rest in the first 
week of September 1939. The National Herald editorial¬ 
ly wrote : 

“Nothing but grave considerations of health could 
have persuaded Pt. Govmd Ballabh Pant to take an en¬ 
forced holiday. It is the prayer of all who have known 
him in public life that he w ill soon rcco\erand be fit for 
work again. Crowning a long and unselfish career with 
the highest post in the official hiciarchv of the Congress 
in the constitutional field, Pt. Pant has shed distinction on 
the premiership and has made a great contribution to 
the success of the pailiamentary experiment. It has been 
rightly said that in the United Provinces, the Congress 
administration is, beyond doubt, both efficient and demo¬ 
cratic to the highest degree.” (Sept. 13, 1939) 

On October 3, 1939 Speaker Tandon communi¬ 
cated to the House a message from Premier Pant who 
regretted that on account of his ill-health he had to 
be absent from the House. The Speaker felt that they 
would all associate themselves in wishing that their friend 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant would remain in Naini Tal 
for sometime and take the rest which lie so richly deserved. 
He had overworked himself for a long time. Ills friends 
repeatedly told him that it was necessary for him to take 
some rest. But impelled, as he was, by the desire to be 
at his post he refrained from taking rest even when it 
was very necessaty. They all wished and prayed that 
Pandit Pant would be restored to health soon. 

Ghaudhri Khaliq-uz-zaman, Leader of the Muslim 
League Party speaking next said that he was expressing 
the feelings of the entire House when he said that every 
one of them was shocked to hear of the illness of the 
Hon’ble Premier. It was very kind of him to have sent 
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tliis message to the House. They all felt that he had 
been over-worked and inspite of remonstrances from his 
friends he exerted himself to an extent to which he should 
have not done. They hoped that he would be able to 
take complete r^st and would not exert himself. Nawab of 
Ghatlari and other speakers also associated themselves. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE PANT GOVERNMENT 

The Ministry was faced with formidable difficulties. 
It had received a very embarrassing legacy from its prede¬ 
cessors. But the Congress leaders devoted all the construc¬ 
tive energies in earnest fulfilment of what the Congress 
had so long stood for. From the day the Ministry took 
office upto the 3rd November, 1939, when their resigna¬ 
tion was accepted, they laboured hard. They knew no 
rest. The Government in the past had been under a com¬ 
pletely bureaucratic system of administration. Now for the 
first time the democracy was in operation. They had to 
fulfil the pledge which they had given to the people. The 
task before them was stupendous. 

No province presented more difficult or complicated 
problems than U.P., though it enjoyed the proud posi¬ 
tion in the history of the Congress movement and its strik¬ 
ing contribution to national evolution. The problems 
were many and the difficulties were great; but Pandit 
Pant was confident to shoulder the burden with courage 
and cheeifulness. With zamindars preparing themselves 
for the war path, tenants showing signs of impatience, 
labour unusually restive, hostile communal sections also 
active, it was no easy prospect for any Ministry settling 
down to a forward policy. But the stout hearted Premier 
was neither depressed by difficulties nor awed by troubles. 
One veteran journalist who had personal experience of 
him in the Central Assembly wrote of him in a New 
Delhi English daily: “He is one of the greatest parlia¬ 
mentarians in the country as disclosed by his work in 
the Central Assembly. The Pandit knows how to 
triumph against difficulties. He is one of the acutest legal 
brain in India.” 

It was believed that when the Congress would form 
the ministry they would include prominent members of 
the Muslim League like Khaliq-uz-zaman and Nawab 
Ismail. The election result was a great victory for the 
Congress, greater probably its leaders had expected, 
which hardened their attitude and made negotiations not 
only difficult but impossible. It left deep bitterness in 
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the minds of League leaders. All the League members 
were arrayed on the opposition benches and other 
muslims also joined them, and much of communal 
tension witnessed outside originated in he bickerings 
inside the legislature. It took an aggressive form in 
U.P. and Pt. Pant had to bear the greatest brunt. 
One found that almost every day there was a wrangle 
between the Congress on one side and League on the 
other and innocent questions were made issues of great 
controversy. 

In U.P. at that time the by-elections were held in five 
Muslim Rural constituencies. The Congress contested 
all the five seats, was bitterly opposed by all muslim forces 
and with the exception of one was defeated in all. The 
muslim mass contact and economic programme started by 
the Congress was greatly resented by the League. These 
defeats gave a great set back to the Congress prestige. 

Jinnah had his life’s opportunity and under his 
leadership the organisation of Muslim League, which then 
lacked political unity and trusted leadership, quickly 
became widespread, vigorous and formidable. It assumed 
an attitude of unrelenting and bitter opposition to the 
Congress. In short time the whole communal picture 
had changed. It became an all India problem and 
was not confined to U.P. alone. 

In October, 1937 a meeting of the All India Muslim 
League was held in Lucknow under the presidentship of 
Jinnah. It was attended by Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
the Punjab Unionist Party Premier and Fazlul Huq, the 
Krishak Praja Party Bengal Premier and by other Muslim 
leaders.* They vehemently attacked the Congress govern¬ 
ments who had been in office only for three months. The 
Raja of Mahamudabad in the course of his address as 
chairman Reception Committee observed : “A delicate 
political situation has been created in our country by the 
majority community refusing to recognise even the exis¬ 
tence of the Muslim community as such and it refuses to 
work in co-operation with our leaders for national 
advancement.” 

Jinnah in his presidential address said : “On the very 
threshold of what little power and responsibility is given, 
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the majority community have already shown their hand 

that Hindustan is for the Hindus. They refused 

to co-operate with the Muslim League party and demand¬ 
ed unconditional surrender.” Gandhiji wrote to Jinnah 
“As I read it, the whole of your speech is a declaration 
of war.” 

As time passed bitterness born of a sense of frustra¬ 
tion and disappointment seemed to increase. Speeches 
were delivered inciting communal hatred. Six months 
after in March 1938 the Council of the All India Muslim 
League appointed a Special Committee known as Pirpur 
Committee to enquire into the complaints of hardships, 
ill-treatment and injustice meted out to the Muslims in 
various Congress Government provinces. The allegations 
made in this report, which was published in November 
1938, were absolutely baseless. As Pt. Nehru said “The 
whole report, needless to say, was fallacious fabrication.” 

In March 1938 Pt. Pant writing to Pt. Nehru men¬ 
tioned : 

“My mind has been occupied by the latest coup of 
Hitler m Europe and the communal disturbances in our 
own province. These events arc of more than passing 
importance and all other problems look like pale shadows 
when compared to them. The annexation of Austria is 
an event of first-rate international significance and its 
repercussions arc bound to be of a far-reaching character. 
The whole political order seems to be in a melting pot 
and the world is confronted with a choice between armed 
and ruthless dictatorship on the one side and democracy 
with personal and national liberty on the other. These 
things, although they are happening in Europe, cannot 
leave us untouched. 

“The communal disordres with attendant violence 
and bloodshed that broke out in this province have caused 
me intense pain and grief. Things arc almost normal 
now in Allahabad and Banaras but communal frenzy 
may again burst at any tune. I received a telegram from 
you about the riot at Allahabad and also sent you one. 
As you must have read in the papers an account of the 
disorders and as you will be soon here I do not propose 
to write at length about them. The propaganda carried 
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on during the last few months by the Muslim League 
under the cloak of politics is primarily responsible for this 
state of affairs. It is so easy to rouse feelings in the name 
of religion and when a party has to stoop to this in order 
to secure its political ends it cannot have any reasonable 
grievance against the existing order.” 

Pt. Nehru wrote then, “The communal problem faces 
us threateningly, and yet it grows ever clearer that in 
its essence it is a political problem and not just a com¬ 
munal one. Bloody riots have disfigured the face of our 
province and open and unabashed provocation to murder 
and violence have had free field.” 

In the first session of the Assembly in August, 1937 
the Premier made a definite and unequivocal statement of 
the Congress Government’s policy ‘for just and generous 
treatment of all minorities’. It was his constant endeavour 
to translate that policy in their day to day action. Ad¬ 
dressing the members of U.P. Press Consultative Committee 
on January 11, 1939 the Premier said : “Now how far 
we have been able to carry out our intentions it is for 
others to judge, but that such has been our constant 
endeavour is, I think, no more than a bare statement of 
fact so far as we are concerned. Questions have been put 
in the Assembly as well as in the Council from time to 
time about ail possible matters—whether of detail or of 
principle—which can have a bearing on this issue. If 
one we^e to piece together all those questions and their 
answers, I think, they would furnish a conclusive proof of 
what I have stated about—the essence of our policy which is 
not only justice but also generosity. Hundreds of speeches 
have been delivered at meetings of Muslim League, 
woikcrs inciting communal hatred and frenzy and attack¬ 
ing and abusing the Congress, its leaders, the Congress 
Government and its members individually in vulgar lan¬ 
guage and inciting to violence. Government has refrained 
from prosecuting a single muslim for such speeches. It 
has exercised great restraint in the hope that all will come 
to realize the great harm done by such utterances. 

“I am surprised and bewildered when I find charges 
made that this Government has been guilty of “atrocities”. 
I do not know if we have done anything like what Hitler 
has been doing in the case of Jews. “Atrocity” is a very 
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strong expression. I assume that those gentlemen who 
use this expression realise its import and implications. I 
hold that a Government which has been guilty of atroci¬ 
ties deserves to be punished, but we have not been given 
a single concrete instance. The only thing that we did 
was that when people were breaking each other’s head 
we prevented them from doing so and sometimes our own 
officers received injuries in the performance of their duties. 
If that is “atrocity” we have been guilty of it. When 
the Muslim League met at Karachi, my hon’ablc friend, 
Mr. Fazlul Haq, asked the audience to recite three times 
“Govind Ballabh Pant is a Zalim”. I read the report of 
this with a certain amount of amusement. I racked my 
brain to find out if there was anything of this sort hidden 
anywhere in me but I could not find any basis for this 
description. 1 was really surprised that a person hold¬ 
ing the position of a Prime Minister should have commit¬ 
ted himself to a statement which could be applied to no 
one except a Hitler. I personally am not prepared to 
apply it even to Mussolini. I would be glad to know my 
mistakes because I am not infallible, and would like to 
guard against them in future. But no concrete charge of 
:ulm or atrocity has been brought forward. I have just 
glanced over a borrowed copy of the Pirpur report, but 
there is no single statement there about us. There is only 
a mention of certain riots that have taken place in the 
province. I do not know how the Government come in 
at all in such eases. People do not seem to have a cor¬ 
rect appreciation of the position of the Government. The 
Government has to sec that the administration is carried 
on properly. When anything wrong or improper is done 
at a place then the victims have a right to approach it 
and to biing the same to its notice and it is then expec¬ 
ted to take proper action. Nobody has said that we have 
failed to take such action. Recently I saw a statement 
issued by Mr. Jinnah. I was tempted to issue one in 
reply but I refrained from doing so, as I thought that 
probably nothing would convince him of our bonafides. 
I also felt that he was interested in the Muslim League 
•done, while I was interested in more than seven million 
Muslims and owed a duty to them. I cannot be deflected 
from this duty simply because Mr. Jinnah happens to 
say something in an unguarded moment.” 
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Jinnah in one of his statements referred to Tanda, 
Dadri, Bhagalpur and Hazaribagh where Muslims were 
oppressed by the U.P. Congress Government. Proceeding 
Premier Pant, after pointing out the mistake that Bhagal¬ 
pur and Hazaribagh were not in U.P. but in Bihar, added. 

“Mr. Jinnah referred in his statement to four places. 
I think he began with Tanda and the other three were 
Dadii, Bhagalpur and Hazaribagh. Hazaribagh and 
Bhagalpur are not in this province. There remain two 
places only, viz., Tanda and Dadri. When Pandit Jawahar 
Lai Nehru recently suggested that there should be an im¬ 
partial tribunal or commission to examine the allegations 
made by the League, Mr. Jinnah enquired what would 
be the sanction for such a tribunal and what would follow 
if it arrived at a certain finding. Mr Jinnah was perhaps 
reflecting his own attitude. In the case of Tanda an 
enquiry had been held. It was not an inquiry by an 
ordinary individual but by an experienced judge of the 
Chief Court, Mr. Justice Yorkc, who has put in 27 years’ 
service and knows how to sift evidence, to evaluate it 
and to leach conclusions. He held an open enquiry and 
gave full opportunities to all concerned. The Muslims 
cross-examined the alleged culprits, i.e., the officers, 
and took part in the proceedings. An enquiry of this kind 
furnishes ample opportunity to the aggrieved party to 
build up its case if it has any. But when they realised 
that their case had broken before the Judge and that his 
decision was bound to go against them in every respect 
they withdrew from the inquiry. We have the Judge’s 
report before us. If after all this Mr. Jinnah can still put 
Tanda as the first item in his indictment, truly one can 
ask where the saction is, what remedy we can find and 
how finality can be reached in any case. The place had 
a Mohammedan tashildar, a Mohammedan in charge of 
the police station and a Sikh divisional officer. The Deputy 
Commissioner was a European and the Commissioner was 
a European. Immediately on receipt of information of 
this incident I wired to the Commissioner as well as to 
the Deputy Commissioner asking them to take all effec¬ 
tive and necessary steps in the matter and to hold an in 
inquiry. We received the reports of the Commissioner 
and the Deputy Commissioner. Some people were how¬ 
ever not satisfied with those reports. Then we appointed 
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Chief Court Judge to inquire into the matter. What he 
found everybody knows. Still we arc (old that there were 
atrocities at'Panda for which Government was responsible. 
How can we convince such people ? 

“The other place that as mentioned is Dadri. This 
year the Dadri fair has passed off without any untoward 
event. It was a very peaceful and quiet affair. In the 
previous year there was a big enclosure about a mile long 
in which cattle from different places had been kept. The 
trouble occurred at one end of it quite suddenly. The 
authorities reached the spot immediately. The Govern¬ 
ment did all that they could. I asked the Commissioner 
and the Deputy Inspcc tor-Gcneral of Polite to proceed 
there at once and to report what had happened. I got 
their report. All were unanimous on one point, vi/5., 
that Mr. Jafar Ali Khan, the Collector ol Baiba did his 
utmost to prevent the riot from spieadmg and that the 
local authorities had brought it under < ontrol as speedily 
as possible. This is atknowledged even in the Pirpur 
report. All including the Piesidcnt and the Secrtary of 
the Muslim League ol that district, testified to the good 
work done by the local officers. A large number of per¬ 
sons were arrested and prosecuted. Government having 
deputed special officers to carry out the investigations I 
do not know what more could or should have been done or 
how any blame can attach to Government. There have 
been riots between Shias and Sunnis here in Lucknow. 
Why should the Muslims not apply their mind to the 
solution of this thoiny problem ? Arc they not interested 
in saving the lives ol Muslims ? 

“Mr. Jinnah lias asked where is it that the Congress 
has been generous. Generosity loses much of its savour 
when it is described in detail. You will be surprised to 
know what was done by local officers during the course of 
the Hoh and the Muhanam. The district authorities did 
not impose any new restrictions on the Muslims—rather 
in certain places they were relaxed. There were, however, 
several places where such restuctions were imposed on the 
Hindus. They were forbidden to worship in temples, to 
perform arti or puja and to blow a conch or sound bells.” 

Premier Pant, on assumption of office, had repealed 
measures which w r erc designed to restrain the freedom of 
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the press and refunded securities demanded by the former 
administration and he also constituted a Press Consultative 
Committee, first thing in India, to have better relations 
with the press. He was confronted by problems of very 
serious nature out of the communal problem which gripped 
the province and the poisonous propaganda carried on 
by the communal press and the abuse of the freedom of 
the press. Addressing the Press Consultative Committee 
the Premier explained his view : 

“As you are aware, immediately after assuming 
chaige of mu present office, we removed all restrictions 
from the Press. We cancelled the securities which had 
been taken under the Press Act and refunded whatever 
money we had before us. 

“I must also confess with a certain amount of regret 
that some of the papers have not been as just and dis¬ 
passionate in their dealings, in their outlook, and in their 
methods of approach as one can reasonably expect res¬ 
ponsible organs of public opinion to be. Sometimes un¬ 
justified attacks have been made. That is not a very 
rate occurrence. Perhaps pubhemen have occasionally 
to face criticism which is not very fair; but people have 
gone beyond that. And sometimes the way they have 
dealt with matters concerning ourselves seemed to indi¬ 
cate a certain spirit of malice. 

“But some have gone even further. Facts have been 
mis-ieprcscnted, allegations have been made, which had 
absolutely no foundation, and stoiies have been circulated 
which were no better than fiction. They have a certain 
vicious tendency in them, and on certain occasions it 
looked as though there was, I need not say, depraved, 
a deliberately unedifying purpose before those who had 
recourse to such methods.” 

The Premier continued : 

“There arc two ways of dealing with the Press. One 
may adopt the line of co-operation or that of coercion. 
We on our part have chosen the former, and that seems 
to me to be the only sensible and appropriate course, espec¬ 
ially if we have a true regard for democracy and a keen 
and real desire to uphold the civic liberties of individuals 
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and of the community. The Government has tried its 
best to uphold them. 

“But what I would ask you to do even more than 
this is to keep an eye on your own colleagues. If assum¬ 
ing lor a moment, papers go on inciting communal hatred 
or saymg things which tend to exacerbate feelings and 
embitter relations between different sections of the popu¬ 
lation, then what would you like us to do ? If papers 
go on expressing ideas which are not likely to rais ebut 
to drag down sections of the community, what would you 
advise us to do ? If we arc asked to intervene, then our 
methods, as you can easily understand, can be only those 
which arc available to us under the law. These methods 
are not to our liking. I have already told you that we 
have taken pielty good care not to make use of them.” 

Suppoi ting the plea of Pt. Pant the Hindustan Tuna 
ol New Delhi commented : 

“Demociacy places on the Press the responsibility 
of continual vigilance in order to see that the Govern¬ 
ment functions in the real interests of the people and in 
accordance with their wishes. But if the Press itself sets 
an ignoble aim befme it, it can lay claim to no privilege 
in the sacred name of the freedom of the Press. The 
Press can have no special right or privilege which the 
ordinary citizen does not possess.” (Dec. 3, 1938.) 

It has been stated that the seeds of Pakistan were 
implanted in U.P. in July 1937 at the time of forming 
the U.P. Cabinet when the approach of Congress leaders 
instead of realistic and practical became doctrinaire and 
unrealistic by excluding the Muslim League leaders from 
the Congress ministry in U. P. Edward Thompson 
called this ‘a tactical error’, while discussing the problem 
of self-government in India in his book ‘Enlist India for 
Eieedom’. The former U.P. Governor who administered 
the oath of office to the first Congress ministry reviewing 
aftei wards the Congress policy with regard to muslims 
observed : 

“Had the Congress on assuming office invited the 
co-operation of the Muslim League, this dangerous anta¬ 
gonism between the two communities need, perhaps, never 
have developed. But as time went on the Muslim be- 
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came more and more convinced that it was the intention 
of the All India Congress Party to constitute themselves 
the sole inheritors of the British power, and b> the use 
of a permanent Hindu majority to become the effective 
rulers of the country. This was a position which Muslims 
were not prepared to accept and in consequence ideas 
completely destructive of Indian unity have been emerging 
among them with growing force.” 

No one will disagree with the opinion expressed by 
the ex-Governor as to the real origin of much of the 
League’s campaign of calumny against the Congress 
Ministries. Subsequent developments have amply justi¬ 
fied the attitude adopted by the Congress, as a coali¬ 
tion with such elements, whose aims, inclinations and 
methods were directly opposed to those of the Congress, 
would have made it impossible for the Congress even to 
put through the measures which it actually did. 

Sir Percival Griffiths, a former leader of the Euro¬ 
pean group in the Central Assembly wrote thus : 

“The Congress High Command refused to sanction 
Congress-League coalitions and in the Hindu majority 
provinces ministries consisting only of Congressmen were 
formed. In the United Provinces, for example, Muslim 
lcprescnlatives were invited to join the ministry, but 
only on condition that they became members of the Con¬ 
gress Party and that the Muslim League ceased to exist. 
The Congress was fully within its rights in adopting 
this exclusive policy, and may even have felt that it was 
following normal parliamentary practice. There can be 
little doubt, however, that it made a grave tactical blun¬ 
der. There was no difference in social or economic policy 
serious enough to make Congress-League coalitions un¬ 
natural or un-workable, and the Muslims therefore felt, 
rightly or wrongly, that they were excluded from office.” 

Gopi Nath Srivastava who was Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary to Raft Ahmed Kidwai in the first U.P. Congress 
Government mentioned in his ‘When Congress Ruled’ : 

“To put it bluntly the Cabinet was not meant to be 
so compact as it was when the Congress won the elec¬ 
tions. Then it was almost a certainty that the Muslim 
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League would be represented in it by at least two of its 
leading members.” 

The main grievance of the League against the Con¬ 
gress which would be clear from a quotation of the 
Pirpur Report would speak for itself : “Intoxicated with 
power after their success in the last general elections the 
leaders of the Congress initiated a closed door policy by 
declaring that they were opposed to the formation of 
coalitions or alliances with any other party in the legis¬ 
latures. The fact that separation and exclusiveness is not 
conducive to the evolution of a common national life was 
conveniently lost sight of in the hour of triumph.” 

This controversy was heightened when it was men¬ 
tioned in Maulana A/ad’s posthumous Memoirs in which 
Maulana Saheb expressed the view that partition might 
have been avoided if Pandit Nehru had acceded to the 
Muslim League demand for two seats in U.P. Cabinet 
in 1937. He wrote that failure to arrive at a settlement 
on this point enabled Jinnah to win his supporters who 
were on the point of leaving him. 

Maulana Sahib was in charge of U.P., and he was 
to be consulted in the choice of muslim ministers for U.P. 
Cabinet. He was in Lucknow where lie had consulta¬ 
tions. He was himself a prominent member of the Con¬ 
gress High Command and he had great influence over 
Gandhiji. Pt. Pant, who was to pilot the ship of the 
province, being himself a great realist, must have liked 
the inclusion of Muslim League leaders. If Maulana 
Sahib would have strongly felt, the hurdles which were 
in the way of the League’s entry into ministry would 
have been removed. 

The first hurdle was that it was decided by the High 
Command that U.P. Ministry would be of only six Minis¬ 
ters including the Premier. Rafi Sahib’s inclusion was 
a certainty as he was already elected unopposed to enable 
him to be a minister. If Muslim League demand of two 
ministers was acceded then the number of Muslim Minis¬ 
ters would have come to 3, i.e. half, which was not possible. 
It was very difficult to the Muslim League leaders to 
accept less than two places in the Cabinet. They would 
not accept one, Congress could not give more than one— 
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hence there was a hiatus and no alternative left. What 
should have been done was to increase the strength of the 
U.P. Cabinet to 9 and thus this practical difficulty 
would have been solved. Again there were leftist 
forces in the U.P. Congress which compelled the Congress 
leaders to this step. 

Referring to the Congress decision not to have coali¬ 
tion governments in the provinces Pandit Nehru wrote : 

“In subsequent years there has been much argument 
about the wisdom of that decision and opinions have 
differed. It is easy to be wise after the event, but I am 
still inclined to think that politically, and situated as we 
were then, it was natural and logical decision for us . 
Nevertheless, it is true that the consequences of it on the 
communal question were unfortunate and it lead to a 
feeling of grievance and isolation among many Muslims.” 

There was the opposition, very bitter, in the Assembly 
and in the country of the Muslim League and muslim 
masses roused by the nefarious propaganda by the Muslim 
League. There was Madh-e-Sahaba—Tabarra dispute. 
There was the opposition in Congress party led by the 
leftist forces who had a predominent voice in the Con¬ 
gress organisation. There was the opposition of the 
British government through the Governor and Governor- 
General. It was an uphill task for the Premier to steer 
clear his path through such waters. An instance of the 
interference on behalf of the British government was 
provided in the resignation by ministry on release of 
political prisoners. 

On 16th February while we were nearing Madhi, 
the principal railway station, eleven miles from 
Haripura, the country woke up to learn that U.P. and 
Bihar ministries had tendered their resignations on the 
issue of the release of political prisoners and a great 
constitutional crisis had developed which would have far 
reaching political repercussions. The Congress session was 
over-shadowed by these developments. It had aroused 
great public feeling and attracted the attention of the 
world press. The communiques issued by the Gover¬ 
nors of both provinces revealed that the ministers having 
refused, in face of the Governors’ opposition, to modify 
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their advice for the release of all political prisoners, the 
Governor reserved the matter for consideration and refer¬ 
red it to the Governor-General, who, thereupon, issued 
instructions under Section 126(5) of the Government of 
India Act. In the light of the instructions the Governor 
found himself unable to accept the Minister’s advice. The 
Ministry could not but feel that the attitude of the Gover¬ 
nor-General and the Governor in this matter implied not 
only a lack of trust in its considered judgment. Pandit 
Pant was satisfied that it was not constitutionally open 
to the Governor to disregard the advice and he was con¬ 
vinced that the release of not more than fifteen remaining 
political prisoners and several of whom were due for 
release in the ordinaly course within a few months, could 
menace the peace and tranquillity of any province in 
India. 

Pandit Pant wiote to the Governor of U.P. on 15th 
February, 1938 thus : 

“As Your Excellency has now intimated to me and 
my colleagues that in compliance with the orders issued to 
you by the Governor-General under section 126(5) of the 
Government of India Act, you are bound to reject the 
advice which we thought it our duty to tender to you in 
icgard to the release of political prisoners, we think that 
the only course open to us is to tender our resignation, 
which we hereby do. The issue now raised is of the 
widest importance both from the constitutional and ad¬ 
ministrative point of view. 

“The release of political prisoners has formed a pro¬ 
minent part of the Congress programme throughout. It 
was distinctly mentioned in the Congress Election Mani- 
lesto, and the electorate in the overwhelming numbers had 
supported the Congress demand. It was again urged in 
the resolutions passed by the convention in Delhi in March 
last year. 

“The British Government must therefore have been 
fully aware of the Congress policy and its implications 
in regard to this matter. It is unthinkable that the 
Governor General should not have realized that Congress 
whenever it accepted olTice would take the earliast oppor¬ 
tunity to implement the Congress programme and to 
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honour its pledges. The Congress was invited to accept 
office with a full knowledge of all these facts. An 
assurance was also definitely held out that Congress in 
office would be free to carry out its programme. It is 
exceedingly strange that when after prolonged and patient 
consideration and discussion we proceed to give ellcct to 
the Congress policy the Governor-General issues his 
orders under section 126 to thwart the Congress ministry 
in this province in this matter. The reasons which have 
weighed with the Governor-General in taking this 
decision are not known to us and inspite of our request 
to your Excellency you expressed your inability to 
disclose them to us. The responsibility for maintaining 
law and order in the province is that of ministers. No 
council of ministers can discharge its functions satisfac¬ 
torily if its considered opinion is disregarded arbitrarily 
in respect of momentous questions strictly falling within 
their perview by outside authority and when even the 
courtsey of mentioning the grounds on which such 
interference is sought is not shown to it. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that the release of no more than fifteen political 
prisoners some of whom were mere boys when they were 
convicted and several of whom have undergone long 
term of imprisonment and arc due to be released 
within a few months in usual course, can be a grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of any province in 
India. We have every reason to believe and are definitely 
assured that they have abjured the path of violence. The 
jail authorities have formed a similar impression after a 
close observation of individual prisoners in their charge. 
We have discussed this question on numerous occasions 
with Your Excellency and we arc inclined to believe that 
you had at least come to appreciate our point of view. 
The decision of the Governor-General is attributed to 
the extra-provincial affairs, and it is significant that 
action has been taken under section 126 and not under 
section 54 which suggests the Governor of the pro¬ 
vince does not consider that there is any menace to the 
peace and tranquillity inside the province itself. There is 
an insistent demand in the country for the release of these 
prisoners and it has been forcefully voiced in our own 
Assembly by all section from time to time. Their non- 
release is apt to disturb the peaceful atmosphere, to 
engender tension and to hamper the growth of the non- 
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violent spirit. The Burma Government has recently 
released all the rebellion prisoners. A general release 
of all political prisoners followed in 1921 immediately 
after the introduction of Dyarchy in the provinces. We 
have had occasions to discuss this question in all its aspects 
with you during the last seven months. While there have 
been hunger-strikes in every other province, the prisoners 
here have refrained from doing so and have reposed 
their trust in us. We had far-reaching and comprehen¬ 
sive programmes of agrarian reforms, rural development, 
jail reform, overhaul of local self governing bodies, educa¬ 
tion, prohibition and excise reform and several other large 
issues which called for a tranquil atmosphere for their 
solution. This interference on the part of Governor- 
General in the ordinary administration of the province 
raised a constitutional issue of the gravest import, and 
instead of promoting peace and tranquillity is likely to 
imperil it not only in this piovince but else where in 
India also. In our considered judgment their release is 
essential in the public interest and the Governor-General 
has by his order disabled us from performing our ele- 
mentry duty in this icspect. We look upon this inter¬ 
ference as an utter abuse even of the provisions of sec¬ 
tion 126(5) and it brings vividly home to us the unsubs¬ 
tantial character of the autonomy which the provinces 
are supposed to enjoy, when the advice of the Council 
of Ministers can be trampled upon by one entirely out¬ 
side the province and having no direct contacts with it 
and no live part in its affairs. In the circumstances there 
is no alternative to the course which we have taken 
and we would request you to accept this resignation.” 

That the action of the Governor-General was not 
taken without the support of the British Government was 
made clear in the course of a reply to a question by 
Lord Winterton, Under Secretary of Slate of India in the 
House of Commons next day on 17th February, 1938. 

On 16th February Gandhiji made his first pro¬ 
nouncement : 

“I have read and re-read section 126(5) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. It authorises interference when there 
is grave menace to peace and tranquillity in any part of 
India through any action proposed by ministers. Surely, 
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the discharge of few prisoners, even though they were 
convicted of crime involving violence, for what they no 
doubt crringly believed to be the country’s cause, so that 
I could see, could not endanger peace and tranquility. 
The Governor-General’s interference would come properly 
if there was disorder consequent upon such release. 

“The action of the Governor-General bewilders me 
and makes me suspect that this proposal of discharging 
the prisoners in question was merely the last straw and 
that the Congress ministries in general had fatigued the 
British authority. I hope that my suspicion is ground¬ 
less.... How I wish it was possible for the Governor- 
General to retrace his step and avert a crisis whose conse¬ 
quences no body can foretell.” 

An interesting comment came on 17th February in 
the form of a letter in The Times (London) from Lord 
Lothian : 

“It is difficult to believe that the release of a small 
number of political prisoners constitues in itself a grave 
menace. Surely the right course in cases of this kind 
is for the Governor formally to warn the ministers about 
the dangers he fears, and make it clear to them that if 
their judgment with regard to their own capacity to pro¬ 
tect life and property prove to be wrong and serious 
trouble occurs or threatens, he will not hestitatc to use 
his powers and publish as his justification his warning to 
the Ministers in regard to the probable consequences of 
their action.” 

On 19th Fcbuary The Times (London) quoted Gandhi- 
ji’s words to its representative at Haripura : 

“It is just the kind of interference which I had 
dreaded on Congress acceptance of office and which fear 
has become justified by recent events. 

“I hope, however, that somehow or other the mis¬ 
chief done will be undone. But it is of British making 
and the undoing has to come from the British side.” 

In a letter to Daily Herald (London) Gandhiji added : 

“I hope there is nothing to warrent another fear 
that has possessed me, namely that the British authority 
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has been getting tired and feared—perhaps was alarmed 
ov( . r _the headway that the Congress and Congress minis¬ 
ters are making a long constructive lines.” 

Speaking at the exhibition in Febuary 16, Gandhiji 
said, “The U.P. and Bihar Ministries are here having ten¬ 
dered their resignations. There is nothing very extra¬ 
ordinary about that. They accepted their offices in full 
knowledge of the fact that the constitution is a bauble.” 

Sublias Bose after his written presidential address 
referred extempore to the political situation that had deve¬ 
loped following the resignation of Congress Ministers. 
He said that on this question of crisis the Congress was 
entirely in the right and the Governor-General and the 
Governors were entirely in the wrong. On the third and 
last day of the open Session the resolution on Ministerial 
Resignations in the U.P. and Bihar was moved by Sardar 
Patel and seconded by Sarat Chandra Bose which was 
carried unanimously, no amendments being moved. This 
was the most important resolution ol the session passed 
under the shadow of a great political crisis and impending 
struggle. Lord Samuel the chief distinguished visitor 
from England was amazed at the calm of the Congress 
ovei the ministerial crisis. The unity was shown by 
various groups within the Congress. In the hour of crisis, 
in the hour of sacrifice, and in the hour of battle the 
leaders stood as one. Patwardhan supporting the reso¬ 
lution on behalf of the Congress Socialist Party said that 
when the Congress decided upon office acceptance they 
were against it but they congratulated the ministers on 
the stand. The attitude that the ministers took increased 
their moral stature. They had proved that office could 
not corrupt them. 

In the course of a long resolution the Congress appro¬ 
ved of and endorsed the action taken by the Ministers of 
U.P. and Bihar and congratulated them on it. 

“In the opinion of the Congress,” the resolution said, 
the interfcrcnc of the Governor-General with the deli¬ 
berate action of the respective Prime Ministers is not 
merely a violation of the assurance, but it is also a mis¬ 
application of section 126(5) of the Government to India 
Act. 
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“The Congress has during the short period that Con¬ 
gressmen have held office, given sufficient evidence of 
their self-sacrifice, administrative capacity and construc¬ 
tive ability in the matter of enacting legislation for the 
amelioration of economic and social evils.” 

In reply to the above resolution the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral issued a statement on February 22. It commenced 
with an attempt to justify his action that careful consi¬ 
deration left him with no choice but to conclude that the 
issues involved were such that it was incumbent on him 
to issue such instructions. Lord Linlithgow ended up 
on a much more conciliatory note : 

“Finally, and this,” he added, ‘‘I wish particularly 
to emphasise, there is no foundation for the suggestion 
that the action I have taken is dictated by a desire to 
undermine the position of the Congress ministries. Neither 
the Governors nor the Governor-General have any desire 
to interfere or any intention of interfering with the legiti¬ 
mate policy of a Congress or any other Government. The 
action taken in the present case leaves it open to ministers 
in consultation with Governors to pursue the policy of 
release of prisoners; and they need anticipate no difficulty 
now any more than in the past, in securing the friendly 
and ready co-operation of Governors in individual exa¬ 
mination.” 

Replying to the Viceroy’s statement Gandhiji issued 
a long statement: 

“It reads like a special pleading unworthy of a per¬ 
sonage possessing unheard of powers. However, he ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction at one thing in the statement which 
gave him hope that the impending crisis might be pre¬ 
vented, which was that Lord Linlithgo had left 
the door open for negotiations between the Governor and 
Ministers.” 

When the Premiers of U.P. and Bihar returned from 
Haripura, the Governors called them and they arrived 
at agreed conclusions. Within a couple of days of this 
the crisis ended. 

The basis of the settlement is set out in the joint 
statement issued on 25th February, 1938 by Pandit 
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Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier U.P., and Sir Harry Haig, 
the Governor, U.P,: 

“We have had a full discussion between ourselves 
about the present situation and the recent developments. 
We have arrived at an agreed conclusion and the Hon’ble 
Ministers arc accordingly resuming their normal duties. 

“The eases of certain prisioners, classified as political 
have been individually examined and the Governor will 
be soon issuing orders on the advise tendered to him by 
his Ministers to remit under section 491 of Gr. P.C., the 
unexpired portion of the sentences in each case and to 
order their release. 

“We have also had a long discussion on the mutual 
relations between the Governor and the Ministers. There 
is no reason to fear any usurpation of or interference 
with the legitimate functions of the responsible Ministers, 
We are both desirious of maintaining healthy conventions 
and with goodwill on both sides we hope we will 
succeed.” 



CHAPTER XIX 

WORK OF FIRST PANT GOVERNMENT 

The first Congress Government in U.P. lasted over 
two years and a quarter. It may be said now after a 
lapse of more than 20 years without any fear of contra¬ 
diction that this government of Pt. Pant was the best 
in India then and afterwards. There is no government 
in India which had to its credit so much strenuous work 
put in, so many problems tackled, so many reforms intro¬ 
duced, so many legislations of far reaching importance 
enacted and so many difficulties surmounted. They work¬ 
ed under great limitations. Financial stringency preven¬ 
ted them from implementing many useful schemes. It 
was significant that no important branch of activity 
was left untouched. The best talent in the province and 
outside was set to the work of re-organisation and the 
results achieved by the willing co-operation of expert and 
layman were such as to justify the province in congratu¬ 
lating itself. They were inspired by the one desire to 
give to the state, the best possible and utilise their limi¬ 
ted resources to the fullest advantage. 

It must be accepted that “No government could do 
more with the inertia of inheritance and the momentum 
of vested interests in scarce two years of administration 
what the Congress Government did.” For the first few 
months they were occupied in the preparation of measures 
which required long consideration. Long cabinet meetings 
were held to evolve schemes for the national reconstruc¬ 
tion. They had the benefit of Pt. Nehru’s advice which 
was readily available to Premier Pant, who was very 
ably assisted by Rafi Ahmed Kidwai who brought ‘an 
innate sagacity and a vigilant shrewdness to the govern¬ 
ment.’ He very capably handled the threatened Khak- 
sar trouble. Premier Pant had the best team, full of an 
earnest enthusiasm. In the words of Pt. Nehru “Their 
achievement has, indeed, been considerable and worthy 
of pride.” 

The Premier gave evidence of his volcanic energy. 
He showed those strong administrative qualities which 
have distinguished him all the following years. He was 
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superior in the capacity for grasping and expounding 
detads. His minutes on the files were marked by a com¬ 
prehensive thoroughness. He was guided by a realistic 
approach. He expressed that “In politics we have often 
to reconcile ourselves to the second best and we have to 
see what we should do in the circumstances in which we 
are placed. We cannot ignore hard realities.” 

The work of the Congress ministries was reviewed 
after their resignations in November 1939 by those who 
had exceptional opportunities of forming judgments based 
upon their own personal knowledge. Sir Harry Haig, who 
was the Governor when Pandit Pant was the Premier 
after vacating his office speaking at the East India 
Association at the Caxton Hall in London in April 1940 
paid high tribute to Pant ministry. He said that as 
regat ds the work of the Congress ministry as a whole, 
they were inspired by enthusiasm, imagination and consi¬ 
derable degree of idealism. Their defects, according to 
the ex-Govcrnor were the direct consequence of these 
qualities, which were an impatience for quick results, the 
overdriving of the administrative machinery and party 
decisions. But much had been achieved. He said that 
the experiment of the introduction of full democratic 
institutions had been launched with a success beyond 
expectations. He numbered among its virtues a rapid 
response to public grievances, a new spirit of enterprise 
and drive, and a courage to experiment and to make 
measures from which Governments under the previous 
constitution would have shrunk. He said : “These 
qualities were due on the one hand to the close touch of 
the members of the Legislature with their constituencies, 
and on the other hand to the support of a large and 
disciplined parliamentary majority on which the Minis¬ 
ters could depend. With regard to this majority, how¬ 
ever, there was one very serious difficulty. While the 
Congress Party presented a united front to their opponents, 
they suffered from the beginning from internal dissensions. 
The left wing were not, I should judge, very numerous; 
but they were vigorous and persistent. Their influence 
seemed to me to be a constant embarrassment.” 

When it is remembered that this is a verdict of an 
English civilian who had spent the best years of his life 
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in antagonism to the Congress, and was closely associated 
with U.P. administration as head of the State, we can 
understand its real value. Expressing his opinion about 
the treatment meted out to minorities by Pant Ministry 
he said, “In dealing with questions raising communal 
issues the ministers in my judgment normally acted 
with impartiality, and a desire to do what was fail. 
Indeed towards the end of their time they were seriously 
criticised by the Hindu Mahasabha on the ground that 
they were not being fair to the Hindus though there 
was in fact no justification for such criticsm.” 

Viscount Samuel, Britain’s great Liberal statesman 
with his wife, visited India in the first months of 1938 
to understand how the new popular governments grappled 
with their unfamiliar tasks and to gain some idea of the 
working of the new constitution. They came to Lucknow, 
watched the proceedings of the U.P. Assembly fioin the 
Governor’s gallery and met Premier Pant. They obser¬ 
ved that they “did with energy and on the whole with 
ability.” Referring to the Assembly proceedings Samuel 
wrote : “The benches are filled; a few women members 
are to be seen here and there; a little group of Europeans 
sit together. Dress is varied; but the white home-spun 
cotton clothes and white caps of the Congress members 
predominate. The proceedings are in English, fluently 
spoken, occasionally a member will use his right to 
speak in his mother-tongue. The procedure follows closely 
that of the Westminister. An old member of the House 
of Commons cannot fail to be moved when he hears, so 
many thousands of miles away, in halls shaded and cooled 
from the tropical heat on the lips of parliamentarians of 
so different a race—the phrases amt formulas. The 
proceedings are very orderly. The public and press 
galleries are crowded. The newspapers gave full accounts 
of the debates.” 

Another English observer and historian Prof. 
Sir Reginald Coupland testified that the Congress 
ministers proved themselves capable and tireless working 
with a high sense of public duty and responsibility, 
that they maintained and accepted principles of public 
finance., that their activities in the field of social and 
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economic betterment were bold and remarkable and 
that the legislatures which they linked and were respon¬ 
sible to were well-conducted, hardworking and business¬ 
like. A tribute of praise to their work was paid by Rev. 
J.S.M. Hooper in a leading British Quarterly, International 
Review of Missions (Oct. 1938), “Speaking generally and 
keeping clear of the ungrateful task of criticising details, 
most of the ministers have approached the tasks of 
administration with humility and courage and with a 
determination to deal thoroughly with the real problems 
of the country.” 

The first year was occupied with spade work. With¬ 
in a few months of coming into office the ministry appoin¬ 
ted numerous Committees for investigating into and 
reporting upon different problems with which they were 
laced in different departments. An important committee 
to reorganise the primary and secondary education was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Acharya Narendra 
Deva, which included not only Congressmen but also 
the secretary of the Muslim Educational Conference, 
President of the U.P. Muslim League and several 
prominent educationalists, like l)r. Zakir Hussain, chair¬ 
man of the Wardha Basic Scheme Committee. As was 
pointed out, education should, as far as possible, be 
carried on through concrete life-situations and should 
be co-relatcd with one or more forms of manual and 
productive work and with the social and physical 
environment of the child. The choice of the craft 
or crafts should be made with due regard to their educa¬ 
tional value and to the environment of the child. This 
method was considered psychologically sound. The minis¬ 
try accepted the main recommendations of the Committee 
as regards primary education and set about implementing 
them. A Basic Training College was established at 
Allahabad to which 45 graduates were admitted. Basic 
training centres were opened where a number of teachers 
were trained to take up the new work. The refresher 
courses held enabled to equip a number of teachers already 
in employment with the necessary qualification to under¬ 
take teaching in basic schools. August 15, 1939 was 
observed all over the state as Basic Education Day 
when the basic education scheme was inaugurated and 
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Premier Pant himself opened a basic class in a school in 
the interior of the Allahabed district. Gandhiji sent a 
special message, giving his blessings to the State and 
congratulating it on the bold step it was taking in 
instituting 1,750 basic classes simultaneously. 

The great problem which the government faced was 
how to tackle illiteracy among adults. To make democra¬ 
cy effective it was essential that the electorate should be 
literate. Of the five crores who lived in the province 
hardly 40 lakh could be counted as literate. A province 
wide drive to remove illiteracy was started on 15th January 
1939 when the entire machinery of the government was 
mobilised for this great work, when ‘Literacy Day’ was 
observed by holding meetings and signing pledges. The 
signatory pledged “to make at least one man and woman 
literate within one year or to pay Rs. 2 to do the work 
on my behalf.” This was an epochal event in the 
country’s march towards a prosperous state. 

No other state maintained so many universities, and 
in no other did the universities present such a complexity 
of problems. Two of the universities, Banaras and Ali¬ 
garh, were teaching Federal Universities under the direct 
control of the Government of India. Allahabad and 
Lucknow were teaching universities controlled by the 
provincial government while Agra university with affiliat¬ 
ing colleges spread over the province and a large area 
outside was an examining university. There was a general 
complaint that universities were not responsive to the 
currents of thought. There were several questions regard¬ 
ing their internal administration, expansion of studies and 
a co-ordination of effort between different universities which 
required consideration. In May 1938 a strong Universities 
Committee under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Education Sampurnanand was appointed. It was one 
of the most important committees convened by U.P. 
Government. The questions which it dealt were of a 
complex and varied character. The first meeting was 
held at Naini Tal and was addressed by Premier Pant. 
He observed : 

“I am an incorrigible optimist’and I personally believe 
that we must have more universities and colleges. Why 
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should we not wish that every youth in this province has 
an unrestricted opportunity and an unlimited field to rise 
higher and higher till he rose up to the highest rung ? 
So T am one of those who feel that we must do all that we 
can further to enlarge the scope of University education. 
Hut while that be my wish and my ambition I feel that 
there is much in our system which calls for scrutiny. I 
personally feel that in our system of education we have 
perhaps laid greater stress on the formal that on the real. 
On what we suppose to be the intellect and the brain 
than on the heart and the character. I think that what 
really forms the backbone of society is character, and 
our system should devote greater attention to the budding 
up of the right type of character. The Universities arc 
the sacred cloisters in which the ideal and the practical 
join hands together, in which art and science march for¬ 
ward arm in arm towards the destined goal of humanity. 
It is for those who occupy the highest summit in these 
ranges to hold out to others the beacon of light, so that 
darkness may be dispelled and those who arc in the lower 
stages may be helped in rising up. That task too, I hope, 
our Universities will fulfil in greater measure here¬ 
after.” 

For the higher education of girls two new high schoo's 
were opened and a third at Gorakhpur was taken over. 
The vernacular middle schools at Naini Tal and Fy/.abad 
were rc-opcned as Governmct High Schools. Regarding 
management of private educational institutions, Govern¬ 
ment appointed a committee to examine the administra¬ 
tion and working of aided anglo vernacular schools. The 
icport of the Committee was under the active considera¬ 
tion when the Ministry resigned. Togo thoroughly into 
the cpicstion of Sanskrit studies a committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Bhagwan Das and a 
similar committee for Arabic and Persian studies was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. 

Though much of their time was taken in unneces¬ 
sary controversies and had to make their way through 
troubled waters, the Pant Ministry succeeded in such a 
short time through a large volume of beneficent legisla¬ 
tion. The Ministry immediately devoted their attention 
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to this legislation. At first small expert committees were 
appointed to survey the whole field and to evolve terms 
of reference for the guidance of larger committees of the 
members of the Legislature and then bills were drafted 
which were placed before the legislature. Laws were 
enacted to provide for the development of agriculture 
through the consolidation of holdings; to put the sugar 
industry on a sound footing so that the cane-grower should 
get a full and adequate return; to establish and regulate 
Borstel institutions and for the training of adolescent 
offenders; for prisoners’ release on probation and first 
offender’s probation. U.P. stood far in advance to that 
of any other province in India. 

The Government appointed a Medical Reorganisa¬ 
tion Committee, long before the Bhorc Committee was 
appointed by the Central Government to reorganise medi¬ 
cal relief on better lines. The Committee appointed a 
sub-committee to deal with the question of raising the 
standards of training in the Agra Medical School. 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Dean of the King Edward Hospital of 
Bombay, was specially asked by the Government to serve 
on this sub-committee. The recommendations of the 
Committee in regard to the Agra Medical School were 
accepted and it was raised to the standard of a Medical 
College. With a view to better organise and improve 
the Indian system of medicines, to regulate its practice, 
and to control sale of drugs, Indian Medicines Bill was 
passed. A comprehensive Public Health Bill was drafted 
but could not be introduced. Other legislative measures 
were the Prevention of Adulteration Bill which was 
introduced in the Assembly and the Compulsory 
Vaccination Bill for rural area. 

Sugar industry had come to occupy a conspicuous 
place in the agricultural and industrial economy of U.P. 
During the last five years the number of factories had 
gone up and there was a phenomenal progress; but their 
growth was haphazard. There were no rules to regulate 
the establishment and operation of such factories. With 
the growth of the industry new problems had come to 
the forefront. Pt. Pant, whose immediate attention they 
received, felt that unless they were tackled in an effec¬ 
tive and constructive manner there was just the danger 
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that there might he a set back in the progress that was 
made. The problem of sugarcane cultivation was a 
great question before him. In 1936-37 there was over¬ 
production of sugarcane and there was a glut in the sugar 
market. The cane-growers were at the mercy of the 
mills and they were ruined if their cane was not purcha¬ 
sed. In March 1937 the Government of India raised the 
excise duty on sugar. There was a crisis in the sugar 
industry. Enormous quantities of cane were still standing 
in the fields and dire ruin faced the cultivators. Cane 
prices fell as low as two annas per maund, even then 
60 to 80 lakh maunds of sugarcane was left on the fields 
and had to be burnt or destroyed. Immediately on the 
assumption of office, Pt. Pant concentrated his attention 
to the solution of this complicated problem. Bihar was 
another sugarcane producing province; and it was consi¬ 
dered proper that joint action should be taken by both 
the Governments. In 1937 there were several conferences 
both at Lucknow and Patna in which Pt. Pant and 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad participated. It was decided that 
the minimum price of sugarcane should be fixed. The 
two Ministries were requested by the factory owners to 
assist them in the organization of industry. For this pur¬ 
pose the Sugar Control Acts of U.P. and Bihar were 
enacted under which Sugar Control Boards with an identi¬ 
cal personnel for both the provinces were constituted to 
advise the Government on all matters relating to the 
sugar industry. In both the provinces the industry was 
saved from ruin by the imagination and interest of 
U.P. Premier. 

Pt. Pant was very anxious to utilise a large quantity 
of molasses which was being wasted for the production 
of power alcohol. The province was very rich in molasses 
—a by-product of sugar industry, which was going 
waste. It had purely a nuisance value. A very small 
portion of this was utilised for various purposes. The 
Ministry considered this problem and made an effort to 
put it to economic use. It had had a Bill passed through 
the legislature for the manufacture of industrial power 
alcohol out of molasses to establish a new industry in 
the province. The Waste land ( Usar ) Committee appoin¬ 
ted by the ministry under the chairmanship of V. N. 
Mehta, Senior Member of Board of Revenue for bringing 
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into cultivation of a large area of culturable waste also 
considered the possibility of using molasses for breaking 
new land and making it culturable. 

In the middle of 1942 an American technical mission— 
the Grady Committee, came to India to examine and 
make suggestions for increased production. They also 
suggested the production of power alcohol—which 
Pt. Pant had started and which today form part of a 
great potential for a great synthetic rubber industry in 
the State. A fifteen crore synthetic rubber plant is proposed 
to be established at Bareilly. It is based on the use of 
power alcohol and about 20 million gallons per year will 
be required for the production of synthetic rubber. 

A small expert committee was appointed to survey 
the whole field of local-self government both in rural 
and urban areas and to evolve terms of reference for the 
guidance of a larger committee of the members of the 
legislature which was constituted under the chairmanship 
of A. G. Kher, then Parliamentary Secretary to the Minis¬ 
ter of Local Self Government in March 1938 and its 
report was submitted to the Government in April 1939. 
The report was published in two parts—the first dealing 
with Gaon (village) panchayats and town area committees 
and the second part dealt with district and municipal 
boards and improvement trusts. A village Panchayat Bill 
was drafted. It was to have been introduced in Novem¬ 
ber 1939 but owing to the resignation of the ministry 
it could not be done. 

While making the statement on the policy of the 
Government on 2nd August, 1937, Premier Pant said that 
“there is no more important or urgent problem than the 
re-adjustment of the relations between the Government, 
the landlord and the tenant on a basis which will make 
the relief of the suffering peasantry, and the promotion of 
their prosperity the first and foremost consideration. We 
consider that measures of real and substantial relief to 
them have been postponed too long and that such mea¬ 
sures as have hitherto been taken have hardly touched 
the root of the problem of rural indebtedness.” He 
announced that he intended to appoint two committees 
to consider changes in the rent and revenue laws of 
the province and to suggest measures for dealing with 
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the acute problem of rural indebtedness. Since chan¬ 
ges in revenue law were imminent he had decided to 
suspend further revision of rent and revenue operations 
including those which began then. The Board of Revenue 
was asked to issue instructions for the stay of proceed¬ 
ings for the recovery of arrears of rent previous to rabi 
1344 fasli by ejectment or otherwise. 

As a preliminary to give a practical shape a small 
experts committee was appointed to advise the Govern¬ 
ment on the changes in the rent and revenue laws of the 
province followed by a committee of members of both 
Houses of Legislature. The U.P. Tenancy Bill was intro¬ 
duced in the Legislative Assembly on 20th April, 1938 and 
was passed after a dreary debate in the Assembly for 
nearly five months when nearly two thousand amendments 
were proposed by the opposition. It was most far-reach¬ 
ing and comprehensive measure. The main features of 
the Act were the conlerment and greater security of tenure 
on the tenant by making his interest heritable. All cus¬ 
tomary realisations such as nazrana, begar were made 
illegal. The tenant was given the right to plant trees 
and build a dwelling house on his holding. 

In the Legislative Council where the Congress had 
no majority the passage of the Bill had smooth sailing due 
to the tactful handling by Premier Pant and the Revenue 
Minister Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. In the first week of 
October 1939 the Bill was passed after months of arduous 
labour, skilful negotiation, careful lobbying and assiduous 
devotion to the technique of parliamentary skill. Un¬ 
doubtedly this is one of the greatest pieces of agrarian 
radical legislation. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai deserved all 
credit for it. He was very ably assisted by his Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretary, Ajit Prasad Jain, who afterwards succeeded 
his former chief as Food Minister in Pt. Nehru’s Central 
Cabinet. It was commented in the press that it was the 
greatest single truimph that had been achieved by any 
minister in a Congress-governed province. The bill 
brought redemption to the door of every kisan’s cottage. 

The executive council of U.P. Provincial Congress 
Committee decided to hold thousands of meetings in the 
villages to welcome the passage of the Tenancy Bill and 
urging the Governor and the Viceroy to give their assent 
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to it. In the history of legislation no measure was follow¬ 
ed with so much interest by the masses. The last act of 
the retiring Governor was to give assent to the Tenancy 
Bill which was before the Legislature for a year and 
half and taken much of the time of the Congress 
government. 

The passage of the Stayed Rent Arrears Remission 
Bill by the U. P. Legislature was another measure for 
wiping off the appalling indebtedness of the peasantry. 
The accumulated arrears of rent had become an intolerable 
burden on them. It was essential that this burden should 
be lightened to give the tenant a fresh start in life. The 
first act of the Congress government in 1937 was to stay 
the proceedings for recovery of rent. 

An Industrial Disputes Bill was drafted and was to 
be taken up after the passage of the Tenancy Bill, the 
draft of which was sent by the Government to interested 
parties for critiscism and comment. The Bill made a 
genuine attempt to meet the needs of the industrial situa¬ 
tion in the province and it registered a definite improve¬ 
ment on the parallel Bombay legislation. A bill was also 
prepared to improve the condition of labour in shops and 
commercial establishments. As the ministry resigned much 
of the legislation thus drafted remained unfinished. 

The Congress Government attached great importance 
to the amelioration of the lot of the rural population 
which was neglected in the past. Premier Pant said : 
“We are convinced that this problem is too urgent to 
brook delay and that a bold and comprehensive scheme 
should be launched for rural re-construction. In any 
such scheme agriculture must obviously occupy the fore¬ 
most place. We should concentrate more on the practi¬ 
cal application of the discoveries made so far than on the 
pursuit of scientific research. We must have better seed, 
better implements and suitable fertilisers, and in order 
that the agriculturist may secure adequate value for his 
crops, properly organised marketing facilities should be 
provided. Similarly arrangements should be made for 
the supply of cheap credit. The co-operative movement 
should be revitalised. Improved credit must go hand in 
hand with efficient marketing and better living.” 
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The Premier felt that there was enough human energy 
lying idle and the problem was how to mobilise it for 
the betterment of the province. He felt that unless all 
forces were harnessed to this good cause the development of 
the huge rural area would take an inordinately long 
period. He launched one of the biggest rural development 
programme in the province. 

Speaking in the Assembly the Prcmiet observed : 

“Do you not see how very down trodden is the condi¬ 
tion of everyone in this land ? Can we raise our head 
high ? Are we not receiving these tales of woe every¬ 
day ? Do you not see the poverty which is prevalent in 
this country ? There is only one remedy for all these 
things. It is the panacea for all the ills. It will tend 
to raise the level of all. It will enable us to vindicate 
our national honour and to vindicate the position of a 
country which was in the vanguard of civilisation thou¬ 
sands of years ago, and it will enable us to procure a 
morsel of food for the millions who are starving to-day. 
Is that vital principle to be played with like a plaything 
here because some of us cannot take a large view of things 
with big minds which they should always be expected to 
possess I would appeal to hon’ble members to have 
before them the dream of fiec India, to relish it, to en¬ 
joy it, to think in terms of free India, of a prosperous 
India, of millions of well-fed people, well-housed, self- 
respecting; free from oppression and living like men with 
freedom to move in other parts of the world with their 
heads high and with a complete right to be treated as 
equals in the comity of nations. Let us then march 
forward and work for the freedom of India in which every 
citizen of India will not only be a citizen of a free India; 
but also be a free citizen of the fraternity of the free 
nations of the world.” 

One of the examples of Pt. Pant’s ingenuity was the 
passage of the Employment Act by the U.P. Legislature 
which caused thegreatest headache not only to the Govern¬ 
ment of India but also to the British Government which 
finally had to bring an amending Bill in the Parliament 
at a time when the country was engrossed with the prose¬ 
cution of the World War. The Government of India 
examined the question when it found helpless, asked the 
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India Office that the law passed by the U.P. Legislature 
should be vetoed. It represented that it was absolutely 
essential, if the Government of India was to operate 
properly, that the rights of the Central Government in 
the matter of taxation should be most carefully guarded 
and they asked the Secretary of State for India to protect 
them against the law passed by U.P. Legislature, which 
constituted a serious attack on them. The India Office 
consulted a distinguished civil servant who knew the cir¬ 
cumstances that led to the drafting of the Government 
of India Act. It was difficult to differ with the inter- 
pictation given by Pt. Pant. 

The British Government was asked by Sir William 
Jowitt whether there was any record in the Parliamentary 
proceedings at the time of the debate on the 1935 Act to 
show what was the intention of Parliament with regard 
to taxes on income. The Secretary of State said, “I must 
say quite frankly that the debates have been looked up 
and I cannot say that in Parliament there was any defi¬ 
nite statement with regard to it.” 

To the suggestion that the matter should have been 
referred to the Indian Federal Court under section 213 
of the Government of India Act, 1935 the Secretary of 
State, giving reasons of not accepting and not referring 
to the Federal Court, stated in the Parliament that 
supposing the Federal Court had decided that the United 
Provinces Legislature was within its rights and that this 
was a legal tax, clearly it would have been essential to 
come to the House of Commons to get the matter redressed 
as being of such vital importance to the whole structure 
of Indian Finance that it could not have been allowed 
to stand otherwise. 

It was in the third week of January 1940 that the 
British Parliament passed the amending Act to check the 
Provinces from taxing which was neccssiated by the U.P. 
Employment Bill. Commenting Gandhiji wrote, “It 
limits the powers of the Provincial Governments in 
regard to taxation. This was specially in view of the 
Employment Tax in the U.P. which is thus vetoed.” 



CHAPTER XX 

HARIPURA 

The fifty-first session of the Indian National Congress 
was held on February 19, 1938 under the presidentship 
of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose at Haripura, a village in 
Bardoli Taluka in Gujrat on the bank of river Tapty, 
which had acquired fame for sacrifice in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. This was the second session 
held in a village—the first was at Faizpur. This was a 
picturesque site and was named as Vithal-Nagar. It 
was the first session in the history of the Congress when 
the Congress constituted the government in seven provinces. 
Some ol the ministers were also delegates and members 
of All India Congress Committee. The retiring president 
Pandit Nehru arrived on the morning of 14th and there 
was a great rush of visitors. 

The most talked of issue at that time in India was 
the issue of Federation. Since the introduction of Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy in the provinces, and the acceptance of 
office by the Congress, the Viceroy was making every 
eflort to hasten its inauguration at the earliest possible 
day. The public interest had all the more been aroused 
by the denunciation of the scheme by every section of 
public opinion, and the declaration of the Congress leaders 
in unequivocal terms of their determination to fight it 
tooth and nail. The princes also conferred among them¬ 
selves on the question of joining the Federation. 

The Congress attitude towards the proposed Federa¬ 
tion was stated in the resolution adopted by the Congress 
Working Committee on February 4, 1938 at Wardha. 
On the opening day of the Congress session amidst loud 
applause from the house Pandit Pant, who had attracted 
world wide attention due to his resignation, rose to move 
the resolution on Federation on behalf of the Working 
Committee in the huge crowd. Sri Bhulabhai Dcsai made 
a Gujarati speech in seconding the resolution, which was 
carried without any amendments being moved. 

Pandit Pant in a fine speech in Hindi in support of 
the resolution’made it clear that the Congress was not 
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opposed to the idea of federation but that was opposed 
to the federation which was contemplated in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. It was wholly unsatisfactory and al¬ 
most every section of India had condemned it. He refer¬ 
red to their firm resolve to prevent its inauguration and 
in the event of an attempt being made to impose it, 
despite the declared will of the people, Pandit Pant re¬ 
iterated, such an attempt must be combated in every 
way and the provincial governments and ministries must 
refuse to co-operate with it. 


“We want to make the whole country independent 
and this is our demand,” said Pandit Pant, “and the consti¬ 
tution of free India should be framed by the people them¬ 
selves by means of a Constituent Assembly without the 
interference by any foreign authority. Accepting this 
policy of rejection, the Congress permitted the formation 
in provinces of Congress ministries with a view to 
strengthening the nation in its struggle for Independence.” 

At that time I wrote the following note dated 19.2.38 : 

Pandit Pant made a indefensible case for the rejec¬ 
tion of the federation in the open session to-day. His resolu¬ 
tion was seconded by his former leader of the Congress 
Party in the Central Assembly when he was the deputy 
leader. It becomes necessary to understand what a true 
lederation is and how the scheme of Federation as envisa¬ 
ged in the Government of India Act, 1935, differs from 
it. An attempt has been made to exclude from the 
sphere of responsibility the vital functions of a government 
and to curb the power of the nationalist minded legisla¬ 
tures partly by introducing the nominees of the Indian 
rulers as a pro-government block and partly by reducing 
the control of the legislature over administration and 
making the Governor-General supreme in all affairs. Even 
an eminent constitutionalist like Prof. A.B. Keith has 
condemned it in the most scathing terms. In his opinion 
the British Government has adopted a policy which 
endeavours to blend two irreconcilible elements. “It 
desires,” he writes, “to satisfy the people of India 
that it is conceding responsible government, and 
the Conservatives of England that it is imposing 
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such checks as will render responsible government 
innocuous, by depriving it of the characteristics of res¬ 
ponsibility.” 

States arc usually divided into two classes, unitary 
and composite. Composite states are again of two kinds 
which may be distinguished as imperial and federal. In 
a federal form of government both the central authority 
and the smaller units derive their power from a consti¬ 
tution. An important feature of a federal constitution is 
that the respective spheres of activity of the central govern¬ 
ment and the smaller units are, as far as possible, clearly 
laid down, so that neither may be able to trench upon 
the jurisdiction of the other. Another essential feature 
of a federation is the creation of an independent and 
impartial judiciary for the settlement of disputes that 
may arise between the units of the federation or between 
the central authority and the units. The definition of 
a federation as supplied by the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee hardly finds any authoritative support either from 
a recognised writer on political science or responsible 
statesman. The Committee repudiates the identification 
of federation with responsibility at the centre and des¬ 
cribes a federation as “simply a method by which a num¬ 
ber of governments, autonomous in their own spheres, 
arc combined in a single state.” It is further added that 
“a federal legislature capable of performing this function 
need not necessarily control the executive through res¬ 
ponsible ministers chosen from among its members.” On 
the other hand, an authoritative definition of a true fede¬ 
ration is that given by Professor Newton, who describes 
a federal state as “a perpetual union of several sovereign 
states, based first upon a treaty between those states, or 
upon some historical status common to them all, and 
secondly upon a federal constitution accepted by their 
citizens. The central government acts not only upon 
the associated states but also directly upon their citizens. 
Both the internal and external sovereignty of the states is 
impaired and the federal union in most cases alone enters 
into international relations.” 

Thus before examining the Indian Federation in the 
light of the above definition and comparing it with the 
federations as existing in other parts of the world, it 
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would be desirable for the better understanding of the 
subject to make a brief survey of the constitution and 
powers of the federation as contemplated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935. The most interesting feature 
of the Indian Federation is that it will be a union of 
autocratically governed native states with the autonomous 
British provinces. There shall be a Federal Legislature 
which shall consist of His Majesty, represented by the 
Governor-General and two chambers, to be known res¬ 
pectively as the Council of State and the House of Assem¬ 
bly, better known as the Federal Assembly. The Council 
of State shall consist of one hundred and fifty-six repre¬ 
sentatives of British India and not more than one hun¬ 
dred and four representatives of the Indian states, and 
the Federal Assembly shall consist of two hundred and 
fifty representatives of British India and not more than 
one hundred and twenty-five representatives of the Indian 
States. The executive authority of the Federation shall 
be exercised on behalf of His Majesty by the Governor- 
General, either directly or through officers subordinate 
to him. There shall be a council of ministers, not exceed¬ 
ing ten in number, to aid and advise the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in the exercise of his functions in his discretion. 
The Governor-General shall have the power to exercise 
his individual judgment in matters in regard to which 
there is a disagreement between him and the ministers. 
His functions with regard to defence, ecclesiastical affairs, 
and external affaires shall be exercised by him in his 
discretion. Besides, he shall have special responsibility in 
respect of the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of India, the safeguarding of the 
legitimate interests of the minorities, the prevention of 
action which would subject goods of United Kingdom or 
Burmese origin imported into India to discriminatory or 
penal treatment, and the protection of the rights of the 
Indian States. He shall exercise these functions in his 
discretion. The Federal Legislature will have a very 
limited control over the finances of the Federation and 
a major part of the expenditure shall be charged on the 
revenues of the Federation and will be non-votable. 
Besides, the Governor-General shall have the power to 
promulgate ordinances and to enact acts which will have 
the same force as passed by the Federal Legislature. 
There has also been established a Federal Court which is 
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an essential feature of a federation. It will decide any 
disputes arising between the provinces and the federated 
states or between the Federation and any of the provinces 
or the states. 

Although the Indian Federation seeks to fulfil the 
three conditions as enumerated above, yet it cannot be 
denied that it is dis-similar to any federation that may 
be found to exist anywhere in the world. The units of 
a genuine federation must have the same or a uniform 
form of government. But the Indian Federation will 
have as units the British Indian provinces which are auto¬ 
nomous and the native states which arc autocratically 
governed and which arc more or less under the personal 
rule of their princes. Nay, the states and particularly 
their rulers, will enjoy greater privileges and control over 
the federal subjects. The states have been assigned greater 
representation in comparison to their populations. They 
have been allotted 104 scats out of 260 in the Council 
of State and 125 out of 375 seats in the Federal Assembly 
which comes to 40% and 33J% respectively. Not only 
that, but the representatives of the states will be nomi¬ 
nated by their rulers who are insisting that a provision 
should be made whereby they may be entitled to recall 
their representatives at any time. The citizens of the 
states have no rights of representation as we have in the 
British Indian Provinces and it is evident what sort of 
these representatives of the states will be. 

The states, again, enjoy greater privileges over the 
British Indian provinces in as much as they are expected 
to accept the authority of the Federation in respect of 47 
out of 59 subjects in the Federal list. Exemption can 
also be granted to certain states in respect of some sub¬ 
jects under certain conditions, and it is significant to note 
that most of the powers which the states are expected to 
transfer to the federation arc not really possessed by them 
at present. What is of special interest is that the nominees 
of the states have the right of voting in regard to all the 
federal and central subjects and their control over the 
ministry is not confined to those subjects only over which 
they have accepted federal jurisdiction. Not only that, 
but the federation has been given no real power to en¬ 
force its decisions over the states and the administration 
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of the federal subjects is to be conducted through the 
state’s governments, which reduces the control of the 
fedora tion over the states to a minimum. 

Besides, even in respect of the executive authority of 
the federation, a clever device has been made to reduce 
the control of the Federal Legislature to the lowest degree. 
A division has been made with regard to the subjects of 
administration and the system of dyarchy, as we had in 
the provinces before the introduction of provincial auto¬ 
nomy, has been introduced at the centre. The control 
over defence and external affairs has been given entirely 
to the Governor-General who is expected to discharge 
his duties in this connection in his discretion. The con¬ 
trol of the Federal Legislature over the finances of the 
Federation will be a very limited one and most of the 
expenditure shall be charged on the revenues of the Fede¬ 
ration which will be solely in the discretion of the 
Governor-General and will be non-votablc. Moreover, 
the Governor-General has been given such wide powers 
as the promulgation of ordinances whether the Federal 
Legislature is in session or not, the enacting of acts and 
exercising many more functions in his discretion that the 
proposed scheme can hardly be regarded as a significant 
step towards the establishment of responsible government 
in India as is the declared goal of the British Government. 
These were the reasons which led the Congress leaders to 
reject the proposed Federation. 



C HA P T E R XXI 

TRIPURI 

The controversy arose out of the election of the 
President of the Indian National Congress. The elec¬ 
tion was held on 29th January, 1939 and Subhas 
Chandra Bose was re-elected by a majority of 205 votes 
defeating Dr. Pattabhai Sitaramayya. It was for the first 
time that the Congress presidential election was con¬ 
tested and statements and counter-statements were issued 
in which members of the Congress Working Committee 
took prominent part. It was most unfortunate that an 
acute public controversy arose regarding the presidential 
election at that critical period of India’s history. 

On January 20 Maulana Azad withdrew his name 
from the presidential contest on reasons of health and 
recommended Dr. Pattabhai’s name for the Congress presi¬ 
dentship. On January 21 Subhas Babu in a press state¬ 
ment expressed his intention to contest the election and 
gave reasons. He said that as in other free countries 
the presidential election in India should be fought on 
the basis of different problems and programmes. 

On January 24, seven members of the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee—Sardar Patel, Rajcndra Prasad, Jamuna 
Lai Bajaz, Jairamdas Daulatram, Shankerrao Deo, Bhula- 
bliai Dcsai and Kripalani from Bardoli issued a press 
statement disputing the reasons for a contest in Subhas 
Babu’s statement. “We would have waited,” they said, 
“for a greater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater 
toleration and greater respect for one another’s opinions 
before making the Congress presidential election a matter 
of contest.” They commended Pattabhai’s name to the 
Congress delegates for the election and urged ou Subhas 
Babu to reconsider his decision and to allow Dr. Patta¬ 
bhai’s election to be unanimous. They further said: 

“It was a matter of deep sorrow to us that Maulana 
Azad felt called upon to withdraw from the contest. 
But when he had finally decided to withdraw, he had 
advocated Dr. Pattabhai’s election in consultation with 
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some of us. This decision was taken with much delibera¬ 
tion.” 

In the course of a lengthy reply in a press statement 
on 25th January Subhas Babu gave a challenge to the 
Congress High Command to leave the election of the 
President of the next Congress Session to the free vote 
of the delegates. 

Referring to above statement deploring his action in 
contesting the election Bose said that a statement of this 
sort amounted to moral coercion. He said : 

“In the statement we are told for the first time that 
the decision to advocate Dr. Pattabhai’s election was 
taken with much deliberation. Neither I, nor some of 
my colleagues on the Working Committee, had any know¬ 
ledge or idea of cither the deliberation or the decision.” 

Bose alleged that it was widely believed that there 
was a prospect of a compromise on the federal scheme 
between the right wing of the Congress and the British 
government during the coming year. In his next state¬ 
ment issued two days after in reply to the statements of 
Dr. Pattabhai and Sardar Patel, Bose reiterated that 
some influential Congress leaders had been advocating 
the conditional acceptance of the federation in private 
and in public. That it was also generally believed that 
the prospective list of ministers for the federation cabinet 
had been already drawn up 

Pandit Nehru in his statement on 27th January from 
Almora regretted that the presidential election controversy 
had taken an unfortunate turn and wrong issues had been 
raised. He said that he was asked to stand again for the 
presidentiship and he refused. He was equally clear 
that Bose should not stand. 

Two days after Subhas Babu’s victory Gandhiji issued 
a statement on January 31 from Bardoli. We quote it 
here in full as it startled the world. Gandhiji wrote : 

“Shri Subhas Bose has achieved a decisive victory 
over his opponent, Dr. Pattabhai. I must confess that 
from the very beginning, I was decidedly against his re- 
election for reasons into which I need not go. I do not 
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subscribe to his facts or arguments in his manifestoes. I 
think that his references to his colleagues were unjustified 
and unworthy. Nevertheless, I am glad of his victory. 
And since I was instrumental in inducing Dr. Pattabhai 
not to withdraw his name as a candidate, when Maulana 
Azad withdrew the defeat is more mine than his. I am 
nothing, if I do not tepresent definite principles and 
policy. Therefore it is plain to me that the delegates do 
not approve of the principles and policy for which I stand. 

“I rejoice in this defeat. It gives me an opportunity 
of putting into practice what I preached in my article on 
the walk-out of the minority at the last All India Congress 
Committee meeting in Delhi. Subhas Babu, instead of 
being president on the sufferance of those whom he calls 
the rightists, is not president elected in a contested elec¬ 
tion. This enables him to choose a homogeneous cabinet 
and enforce his programme without let or hindrance.” 

Subhas Babu was shocked when he learnt that 
Gandhiji took the result of the election as his personal 
defeat. He hastened to assure him that neither he nor 
his friends regarded the result in that light. He said : 
“It will be a tragic thing for me, if I succeed in winning 
the confidence of other people, but fail to win the con¬ 
fidence of India’s greatest man.” 

He took the earliest opportunity to meet Gandhiji. 
In mid-February he arrived at Scgaon and his interview 
with Gandhiji lasted more than three hours. Certain 
tentative conclusions were reached though no final deci¬ 
sions were taken. It was announced that the Working 
Committee would meet at Wardha on February 22 to 
discuss the agenda of the Tripuri Session. In view of this 
Gandhiji consented to postpone his departure for Bardoli. 

Subhas Babu fell seriously ill after his return to 
Calcutta and he could not attend the Wardha meeting of 
the Congress Working Committee. He wired asking for 
the postponement of the meeting till the eve of the Tripuri 
Session. 

Shri Bose wired to Gandhiji: 

“I have been fighting doctors and disease in order 
to come to Wardha, but regretfully recognise now cannot 
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undertake journey. Ordinarily the Working Committee 
meeting could have transacted business despite my 
absence, but doubt if that could be done now. 
Consequently only alternative is for the Working 
Committee to meet before the Congress. Your presence 
at Tripuri indispensably necessary. Kindly inform me of 
developments if any since I saw you. Please show the 
telegram to Sardaiji.” 

On February 22 thirteen members of the Congress 
Working Committee including Pandit Nehru sent their 
letters of resignations to Bose. In a joint letter of resigna¬ 
tion twelve members of the Committee stated that 
the time had come to have a clear-cut-policy, and not 
one based on compromise between different and incompa¬ 
tible groups in the Congress. Pandit Nehru in a separate 
letter drew attention to the mutual suspicion and lack 
of faith among top most leaders and stated that he could 
not accept the responsibility of membership of the Commit¬ 
tee in the present atmosphere. The Congress president 
accepted the resignations on 27th February as he felt that 
there was the slightest chance of rc-considcring their 
decision at that stage. He was getting high temperature 
daily. 

These developments gave the public for the first time 
that the election contest had exposed deeper differences 
in the inner council of the Congress. Even many of the 
delegates who voted for Subhas Babu never realised the 
implications of the contest. 

What followed next is given in the words of 
Subhas Bose in the course of his Presidential Address : 

“.The election was followed by sensational 

developments, culminating in the resignation of 12 out of 
15 members of the Working Committee headed by Sardar 
Patel, Maulana Azad and Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Another 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Com¬ 
mittee, Pandit Nehru, though he did not formally resign, 
issued a statement, which led everybody to believe that 
he had also resigned. On the eve of the Tripuri Congress, 
the events at Rajkot forced Mahatma Gandhi to under¬ 
take a vow of fast unto death. And then the President 
arrived at Tripuri a sick-man.” 
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On 17th February 1939 it was Shivratri. We were 
married according to Vedic rites in a simple ceremony at 
Saharanpur. 

On March 3 Sublias Bose issued a long statement 
in reply to the allegations made against him. He asked 
to avoid creating false division in the Congress. There 
was no fundamental difference over Gandhian philosophy. 
He would continue to work to win confidence of Gandhiji. 
He said that on a careful perusal it would be found that 
nowhere he had made any allegation against any parti¬ 
cular Congress leader whether he be the member of 
Working Committee or otherwise. He concluded: “I 
shall continue to work to win his confidence, for, as I 
have often said, he is India’s greatest man.” 

On March 3, it became known that Gandhiji would 
undertake a fast to death to rectify the alleged breach 
of the settlement between the Rajkot Ruler and Sardar 
Patel. 

“The issue may have far reaching repercussions, but 
it all depends on what turn it takes,” remarked Premier 
Pant about Gandhiji’s fast at Rajkot. The Premier said 
that it was an ethical issue and it was regretted that 
the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot should have not kept the 
plighted word and the present contingency should have 
been allowed to arise. On March 4, Pandit Pant sent 
an urgent telegram to the Viceroy requesting him to 
intervene to avert the crisis. The Prime Ministers of 
Bihar, Orissa, Central Provinces and Sind also sent simi¬ 
lar telegrams to the Viceroy. 

On the third day of Gandhiji’s fast the U.P. Cabinet 
again held anxious consultations. The Cabinet communi¬ 
cated its views to the Viceroy and unless satisfactory action 
was taken earlier it might resign on March 6 (Monday) 
before the Premier’s departure for Tripuri. Events were 
moving fast. There was likelihood of the history of 1938 
ministerial resignations repeating itself before the Tripuri 
Congress. 

The Premier had a busy time on 5th (Sunday) hold¬ 
ing consultations with his colleagues as well as other Con¬ 
gress workers and M.L.A.’s at his residence. 
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The Viceroy had gone on his Rajputana tour, can¬ 
celled his programme and returned to Delhi from Udai¬ 
pur. By his intervention the dispute was resolved and 
it was referred to the Chief Justice of India, Sir Maurice 
Gwycr for arbitration. 

Gandhi broke his fast on March 7. 

We started for Tripuri with our Bareilly friends. 
Gopi Nath Srivastava, then Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister for Jails joined us at Lucknow. From 
Allahabad we travelled with our Communist friends. 
We arrived in Tripuri on March 6 and stayed in U.P. 
Delegates Camp. The Khadi Exhibition was opened 
that day by Pandit Nehru. There was much agitation 
in the minds of the delegates. It was feared that there 
might not be a split in the Congress and the history of the 
Surat Congress might not be repeated. It appeared that 
the Congress might break in two opposing camps. There 
was depression all round the camps on account of Gandhi- 
ji’s fast and all eyes were focussed at Rajkot. Tripuri 
appeared to be a scene of great impeachment. A trial of 
strength was expected. 

There was a possibility of a direct non-confidence 
motion in the President. There were efforts of unity 
talks. Two hours before the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee a most crucial conference took place between the 
leaders who were closeth with the President. Looking 
grave and worried, Sardar Patel, Rajendra Prasad, 
Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru emerged out of Bose’s 
camp after one hour conversation with the President. 
They proceeded straight to All India Congress Committee 
Pandal. 

On March 7th at about 4 P.M. Pandit Nehru announc¬ 
ed to an expectant crowd at All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee Pandal that Gandhiji had broken his fast. It 
gave immense relief to everyone. Thunderous cheers of 
Gandhiji ki jai and Jawaharlal Nehru ki jai greeted the 
announcement. 

In a tense atmosphere the meeting of All India Con¬ 
gress Committee commenced at 4-45 P.M. in a very pathe¬ 
tic surroundings. There was a dramatic touch. It 
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presented a great scene which touched our hearts. We can 
never forget it. Those who attended it will ever remember 
it as one of the most exciting Congress sessions. The sick 
President arrived on a stretcher fanned by his female rela¬ 
tions. The members of the old Working Committee, of the 
Congress High Command—who had ruled over the Con¬ 
gress ministries and who had been on the vanguard in 
the struggle for freedom, took their scats among the dele¬ 
gates. The Congress president was very ill. His 70 year 
old mother, accompanied by her another son and a few 
girls of the Bose family, arrived before her son and 
was seated before the President’s seat. Sardar Patel 
and other leaders were seen holding animated conversa¬ 
tions among the delegates. The President noticed that 
the members of the old Working Committee were not 
seated on the dais. He asked Seth Govind Das, who was 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee to go to them 
and convey that it was Bose’s desire that the members 
oi the old Working Committee would kindly come to the 
dais and take their scats there. Led by Sardar Patel all 
leaders responded to this request and the House cheered 
them as one by one they went up to the dais. Pandit 
Nehru who came along with Sardar Patel was seated for 
some time among the delegates but just before the Presi¬ 
dent’s arrival with Azad went up and sat on the dais. 

The eyes of the whole audience were centred round 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Premier U.P. who was 
chosen to pilot the most controversial resolution which 
was signed by more than 160 members of All India Con¬ 
gress Committee. No other statesman except Pandit Pant 
possessed in such marked degree the fusion of the two, 
great qualities—strength with sweetness, to enable him 
to stand in that tense atmosphere. 

In a clear but weak voice President Bose commenced 
the business of the meeting. 

Pandit Pant requesting the President to grant him 
permission to move the resolution at the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee meeting before this body converted itself 
into the Subjects Committee of which notice had been 
given by Mohanlal Saksena and which 160 members had 
endorsed, said that he had already received the support 
of the majority of members of the All India Congress 
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Committee for moving this resolution. In every organisa¬ 
tion, he said, it was the desire of the majority, which was 
taken into account in regulating the procedure of the 
business. 

Pandit Pant added : “I want to palliate the atmos¬ 
phere and to ensure those essential conditions which will 
work for a peaceful transaction of business. It is not a 
technical question. You arc faced with a critical situa¬ 
tion. We have large issues before us to be considered 
and taken into account. Let us not deal with this pro¬ 
blem in a light hearted manner. Let us concentrate on 
the main problems and co-operate with another for en¬ 
suring those conditions essential for progress in our march 
towards freedom. There is nothing in the constitution to 
bar out such a resolution as I have moved. There would 
be no justification for disallowing the resolution by you, 
Mr. President. Is there anything in the constitution 
that the icsolution, notice of which has been duly given, 
will not be allowed to be discussed by the All India 
Congress Committee ? Admittedly there is nothing. 
Admittedly the All India Congress Committee is expected 
to deal with a resolution of which notice has been given 
properly by even one or some members of the Commit¬ 
tee. Here wc have an overwhelming majority to support 
the resolution. I say respectfully, Mr. President, that it 
will be unfortunte, nay it would be tragic, if the resolu¬ 
tion is ruled out on technical grounds.” 

Proceeding Pandit Pant said that it was only with 
the desire to restore complete harmony that he asked the 
President to approach the question in a good spirit and 
not to be trammelled by any technicalities. He submitted 
respectfully that he had a right to move the resolution. 

Giving his ruling Bose said that he was very anxi¬ 
ous to provide an opportunity for a discussion of the 
resolution. At the same time he could not act unconsti¬ 
tutionally and he was convinced that the constitution did 
not provide for a discussion of the resolution by the All 
India Congress Committee. The past practice of the 
Congress, he said, had confirmed his views. He, there¬ 
fore, saw no way out of the difficulty and had to rule 
the resolution out of order. Taking the sense of the House, 
Bose adjourned the House for half an hour for tea. 
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When the All India Congress Committee met after 
tea as Subjects Committee, the President announced that 
he would give preference to the resolution of Pandit Pant 
as it was of extra-ordinary importance, but ways should 
be found to give it a form so that a resolution of such 
outstanding importance could be passed unanimously by 
the House. 

Pandit Pant moved the following resolution which was 
supported by Gadgil : 

“In view of the various misunderstandings that have 
arisen in the Congress and the country on account of the 
controversy in connection with the presidential election 
and after it is desirable that the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee should clarify its position and declare its general 
policy. 

“The Committee declares its firm adherence to the 
fundamental principles of the Congress which have govern¬ 
ed its programme in the past years under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of the opinion that 
they should continue to govern the Congress programme 
in future. 

“The Committee expresses its confidence in the work 
of the Working Committee which functioned during the 
last year and deplores that any aspersions should have 
been cast against any of its members. In view of the 
critical situation that may develop during the coming 
year and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone 
can lead the Congress and the country to victory during 
such a crisis, the Committee regards it imperative that the 
executive authority of the Congress should command his 
implicit confidence. It, therefore, requests the President 
to nominate a Working Committee for the ensuing year 
in accordance with the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi. 55 

While moving the resolution Pandit Pant made a 
marvellous speech. It was the most difficult task in those 
surroundings, and he rose to the occasion and delivered 
one of his best speeches which will ever be remembered. 
It was described as a peace speech on a war resolu¬ 
tion by a columnist in an English daily. Pandit Pant 
has a great quality of understanding the mood of the 
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audience which was so critical at that moment. He 
being a great political realist with equal acumen perceived 
the weakness of his opponents. The speech was regarded 
as having taken away the sting from the resolution. A 
Bengalee gentleman who was very sore on the Pant’s 
resolution after hearing the mover’s speech told us as 
we were dispersing that after Pant’s speech there were 
bright chances of a settlement and the solution was in 
sight. 

In the course of 45 minutes’ peroration, Pandit Pant, 
in moving his resolution, made a fervent appeal for unity 
in the Congress ranks. Pandit Pant said : 

“There is no other programme before the country 
except the one laid down by Mahatma Gandhi, which 
the country has been following for the last 20 years. We 
have seen its results. It would be simply foolish on our 
part to leave that clear path and to leap into darkness. 
If we did not have the support and co-operation of 
Mahatma Gandhi and other trusted leaders who have 
guided the country for the last 20 years, what would be 
the moral prestige of the Congress in the country ? No 
one is going to listen to you and me without that support 
at our back. 

“The resolution that I am moving to-day is of un¬ 
usual importance because on it will depend the policy 
and programme of the Congress in the coming year. I 
do not wish to start any controversy. My object in mov¬ 
ing the resolution is to find the speediest means by which 
wc can reach our goal of complete independence. So far 
the Congress President used to be elected with the con¬ 
sent of the Working Committee. Sri Subhas Bose was 
elected last year in the same manner. This year, how¬ 
ever, there was a contest but there was nothing unusual 
in it. 

“Any way, because of Sri Bose’s election there has 
been a feeling that it would mean a change in Congress 
policy. It has also been interpreted as a vote of no-confi¬ 
dence in the methods so far pursued under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s guidance. In fact it did not mean anything 
like that but as mis-apprehensions have arisen it is neces¬ 
sary to clear them.” 
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Pandit Pant added : “It is also necessary to declare 
our complete confidence in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. 
There is no other programme before the country except 
the one put forward by Mahatma Gandhi and by this 
resolution wc declare our desire to adhere to the same. 
Those who voted for Sri Bose in the Presidential election 
never knew that there was any difference between him 
and the Working Committee. Their relations for the past 
12 months had been so cordial that no body could 
even dream that there was any vital difference of opinion 
between them. Sri Subhas Bose thought that by contest¬ 
ing the Presidential election he would better serve the 
interests of the country than by keeping away from it. 

“There are only two important questions before the 
country : one related to the Indian States and the other 
related to Federation. The recent victory achieved by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar Patel at Rajkot is so clear 
and heartening that it has almost created a revolution in 
that sphere. If Mahatma Gandhi and the old members 
of the Working Committee arc not there, it would mean 
a great weakening of the fight. By passing this resolution 
you would strengthen the hands of Sri Subhas Bose. He 
will be putting at his disposal all experienced and veteran 
soldiers of freedom. 

“As regards Federation, there has so far been no 
difference whatsoever in the Congress. The world situa¬ 
tion is changing every moment. You have seen the fate 
of countries like Spain. China, Czechoslovakia and Abys¬ 
sinia. Another war in Europe seems imminent. Probably 
that war will change the map of the world. New pro¬ 
blems will arise for our country also.” 

Pandit Pant asked : “Are we going to deprive our¬ 
selves of the services of our leaders like Dr. Rajcndra 
Prasad, Maulana Azad and others ? And what shall I 
say about Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. He is the one man to 
whom the country looks after Mahatma Gandhi (Cheers). 
Will it be wise, I ask, to deprive ourselves of the services 
of these veterans ? And if we commit that blunder, 
what would be the prestige of the Working Committee 
that may be formed ? If wc want to carry on the fight 
for freedom and to make it a success, we must retain 
the confidence of these old leaders, because it is in them 
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that the country has confidence (Cheers). Our younger 
men may be more jealous and perhaps impatient, but they 
must remember that our strength lies in retaining the 
confidence of our ciders. 

“And do you think that Subhas Babu will be able 
to shoulder the burden without their support ? Tt pains 
me to see him lying in bed and conducting our delibera¬ 
tions. But it is his love for his country and his great 
sense of responsibility that have compelled him to do 
this and he deserves all praise for it. We wish that he 
should lead us to victory but under the guidam c and 
with the support and co-operation of his old and expe¬ 
rienced colleagues. By passing this resolution we would 
be bringing them together and charge them with the 
responsibility of guiding the country in the same way as 
they have done so far. 

“It is true that certain things have been said during 
the election controversy which could better have been 
avoided. But I refuse to believe that Subhas Babu wanted 
to cast any aspersions on his colleagues. In his last state¬ 
ment he made it clear that he merely stated what was 
the general belief in the country. It was never his 
opinion that his colleagues were doing anything against 
the principles and policies of the Congress”. (Cheers from 
all parts of the House). 

Pandit Pant concluded : “We must declare to the 
world that our confidence in Mahatma Gandhi remains 
unshaken. This country cannot progress without his 
guidance and I believe that if his support is withdrawn 
from the Congress the country will have no confidence in 
you and me (Cheers). To my mind, it is sinful to think 
of no-confidence in Mahatma Gandhi. In view of what 
has happened during the past few weeks, a clear declara¬ 
tion is essential from us that our policy and programme 
remain the same. It may be that the elders feel hurt in 
their minds, but in the interests of national unity, in the 
interests of the motherland, I will appeal to them to for¬ 
get it.” 

At midnight Congressnagar was full of activity in the 
Delegates Camp where Pandit Pant’s resolution was dis¬ 
cussed. We took a round of all the Delegates’ Camps. The 
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Congress Socialists met at Acharya Narendra Dev’s cottage 
and they generally favoured moving the amendments to 
delete the clauses regarding aspersions on Working Com¬ 
mittee members. A similar view prevailed in Bengal 
delegates’ camp where speakers were thundering. They 
authorised Sarat Babu, who was presiding, to table suitable 
amendments. Judging from the temper of the rank and 
file in Bengal delegates camp we felt that a trial of 
strength and also of tongues was expected in the next 
day’s Committee meeting which promised to be one of the 
stormy debates in Congress history. In U.P. Camp they 
could not come to any definite decision owing to sharp 
differences of opinion. 

Bose’s supporters viewed the resolution as ‘no-confi¬ 
dence’ motion in the president. It appeared that the 
Congress might break into two opposing camps. 

There were group discussions in the various camps 
the whole night in the Delegates’ Camp where we were 
staying. The supporters of the resolution and those who 
opposed were actively convassing votes. Even the leaders 
were seen in the camps. 

There was a stormy debate at Tripuri. Differences 
appeared to be more acute. We witnessed a keen contro¬ 
versy which mainly centred round the terms of the Pant’s 
resolution in the Subjects Committee. Various compro¬ 
mise formulae were suggested by different groups but 
there seemed to be no possibility of an agreement being 
reached owing to the unbending attitude adopted by both 
sides. The resolution was a subject of various interpreta¬ 
tions by various speakers. 

Numerous amendments were moved by the leftists, 
the burden of which was that the reference to the casting 
of aspersions on members of the last Working Committee 
be deleted and that the new Committee should be appoin¬ 
ted “in consultation with Mahatma Gandhi” and “not 
in accordance with his wishes.” 

At an early stage in the debate Bose made a state¬ 
ment that he had never doubted the bonafides of the 
members of the Working Committee and that he had 
never cast aspersions on any of them. He repeated what 
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he had said in an earlier statement. In fact, the President 
said, till the meeting of the Committee at Bardoli the 
work of the Committee had been carried on smoothly as 
it was possible for any committee to do. He added that 
he mentioned this as it might perhaps help in the con¬ 
duct of the proceedings in a calm atmosphere. 

The debate took an acrimonious tone. It was freely 
mentioned that in case the resolution was carried with 
the aspersion clause unmodified it would in effect mean 
a vote of non-confidence in Bose and he would have no 
alternative but to tender his resignation. M. N. Roy, 
Aney, Nariman, Sarat Chandra Bose, Sardul Singh 
Cavashccr participated in the debarc. Dutt Mazum- 
dar in a fiery but fluent speech characterised the resolu¬ 
tion as “sinister on its motives”. After scrutinising the 
resolution he pointed out that it attempted, in effect, to 
reverse a democratic decision. It was rebellion against 
democracy and must be opposed by all lovers of democracy 
and freedom. 

C. Rajagopalachari, then Premier of Madras and 
other speakers in support of the motion argued that it 
was an innocent resolution. It meant merely a vote of 
confidence in Gandhiji, which it was essential to adopt 
at this juncture so that there should be no mistake or 
apprehension as it had become imperative after Gandhiji’s 
statement after the presidential election in which he took 
the delegates vote as his own defeat. 

With the president’s permission Sardar Sardul Singh 
asked Pandit Pant whether in view of the President’s 
statement Pandit Pant proposed to delete the portion 
relating to aspersions. A reply to this question, he said, 
would clarify the situation and help to create a proper 
atmosphere for debate. 

Pandit Pant rising amidst cheers declared that after 
the statement of the President several amendments had 
been moved and they were before the House. Whether 
the amendments should be accepted or not was not in his 
hands but in the hands of the House. When it became 
necessary for him to say anything on the President’s state¬ 
ment, he would certainly do so. For the present he would 
prefer to hear the speeches and the interpretations the 
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members were putting on the President’s statement. After 
all, many of the speakers had mentioned in the course of 
their speeches that the aspersions might have been cast 
in the heat of the Presidential election contest (Laughter). 

Sri Satyamurti in a fighting speech asked the House 
to reject all the amendments. 

The Subjects Committee meeting was resumed next 
day at 3-30 P.M. in a tense atmosphere. The Congress 
President arrived again in an ambulance car and was 
brought on a stetcher. Subhas Babu made an appeal 
to the members to speak with moderation and restraint. 
After seven and half hours debate the Subjects Committee 
adjourned at 11 P.M. When Acharya Narendra Dev was 
speaking, all of a sudden, electric lights failed and loud 
speaker arrangements were out of action during the greater 
part of his speech. With the aid of two gas lamps the 
audience heard Arharya’s speech who said that Pandit 
Pant had still an open mind and he hoped that the other 
leaders would see their way to accept the Socialists’ 
amendment. 

After Acharya’s speech the President called on Pandit 
Pant to reply but there were shouts of “tomorrow” from 
the members. The President wanted the mover to speak. 
While Pandit Pant was on his way towards microphone, 
the members were insistent for adjournment. After some 
time the President agreed to adjourn the house till 
1-30 P.M. on 10th March. 

Pantji was sitting listening to all the speeches. He 
exhibited great patience. When he rose to speak, his 
speech was marked by the vigour of language, summation 
of facts and his presentation of arguments. At the very 
outset he said that he would have made a strong speech 
in the very beginning if he would have known the tone 
and temper of the speeches in the debate. He said that 
it was not meant to censure or throw any reflection on 
the President. If it had been his intention to censure the 
President he would have done so openly, not indirectly 
or by implication. Pandit Pant said that he had moved 
the resolution in order to secure co-operation among all 
sections of the Congress and to remove any difficulty 
in their way. He was sorry that the resolution was not 
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considered in that light and there had been unnecessary 
bitterness in some of the speeches. He could not sec his 
way to accept any of the amendments to the resolution 
as the resolution contained the very minimum that was 
essential to attain the object in view. 

It was wrong to consider, he said, that it was a vote of 
censure against the President. It would be mean to bring 
it in an indirect manner. Their only object was to secure 
the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi who had made up his 
mind to keep out of the Congress. It was meant to create 
the same kind of atmosphere that had existed for the last 
so many years. He dismissed the amendment moved by 
M.N. Roy as it would have reduced the Congress to a 
body without any fixed policy or programme. 

He was glad to find that all were agreed in their 
confidence in the old Working Committee. If they were 
genuine about it he could not understand their hesitation 
in subscribing to the expression of regret at aspersions 
which were undoubtedly cast against the members. The 
resolution did not say who cast the aspersions but Sri 
Bose’s statement said that it was the general belief in 
the country and when it was so how was it possible for 
them to keep quiet about it ? 

Pandit Pant added : “Is that the prize that you arc 
going to give to your leaders who have grown in service 
of the motherland that when they are attacked so wildly 
you arc not going to express regret ? It is our duty to 
declare to the world that these allegations are baseless and 
we do not believe them nor can we tolerate them.” 

Proceeding Pandit Pant said that he did not consider 
that the statement made by the President was sufficient 
to clear the situation. He had himself in one of his state¬ 
ments said that as public men they could not ignore what 
the people said. It was precisely for that reason that 
they had to take notice of what was said to be a general 
belief among the public about the attitude of their leaders 
on the federation issue. Unless that position was cleared 
it was not possible to get their co-operation and maintain 
the same prestige as the Congress had so far enjoyed. If 
they did not do that it would be impossible for the Con¬ 
gress to progress any further. 
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Pandit Pant fully agree d with those who wanted a 
united front but he did not understand how expressing 
regret for various charges against their leaders came in 
the way ot presenting a united front. It was not true to 
say that it was a personal affair and that it should be 
settled among the leaders themselves. He continued : 

“It was clear, therefore, that President Bose could not 
have the advice and guidance of Mahatma Gandhi as he 
used to have before. It was agreed on all hands that if the 
work of the Congress was to be carried on then Mahatma 
Gandhi’s advice, as also the active participation of the 
other members of the Working Committee, the old and 
trusted leaders should be available and in the present 
situation, this was not possible. They had, therefore, to 
do something by which this could be achieved and the 
resolution sought nothing more than this. It was possible 
that when the delegates voted for Subhas Babu they did 
not want it to be a vote of “no-confidence” in Mahatma 
Gandhi. Barring a very few, all speakers had agreed 
that they wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and the 
co-operation of the old members of the Working Committee. 

“Some of the speakers had objected to the suggestion 
that the Working Committee should be appointed in con¬ 
sultation of Mahatma Gandhi. It only showed that they 
did not mean what they said when they said that they 
wanted Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance. In the coming crisis 
it was Mahatma Gandhi and he alone who could lead us 
that he was the one man who could shoulder the burden. 
Repeated reference to a general belief in the public re¬ 
quired a clear verdict by the Congress of its full confidence 
in the leaders. 

“It was also wrong to say that they were vindictive 
whether these leaders were called Rightists or Leftists. 
They were second to none in service and sacrifice for the 
country and their integrity of character was such that 
their position in the Congress was unassailable. The resolu¬ 
tion was needed because the country wanted their services 
and guidance of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

Concluding Pandit Pant said that it was not true 
to suggest that they did not want Subhas Babu as Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress. Whatever might have been their 
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feeling before the election, once he was elected they 
wanted him to be there; but they also wanted that he 
should have the fullest co-operation of Mahatma Gandhi 
which it had been their privilege to have enjoyed for the 
last so many years. He felt that by passing the resolu¬ 
tion they could bring back Mahatma Gandhi once more 
into the Congress. 

After all amendments were defeated or withdrawn 
the original resolution was carried by 218 votes as against 
135 in the Subjects Committee meeting. The voting took 
15 minutes in which 9 amendments were pressed. 

The President’s temperature rose to 105. F. The 
doctors suggested his removal to the hospital in Jubbul- 
porc ; but Bose refused to go saying that he would rather 
die than leave Tripuri. 

Two lakh persons attended the 52nd session of the 
Indian National Congress which opened in the evening of 
10th March, 1939 in the vast amphitheatre in Vishnudatt 
Nagar in the G.P. now Madhya Pradesh. The wooded hill 
side, rising behind the leader’s dais was mottled with thou¬ 
sands of men and women who had gathered there to watch 
the Congress session. The gentle slope from the hill to¬ 
wards the river Narbada made it an ideal site for a poli¬ 
tical congregation. A colossal statue of “The Awakened 
Peasant’’ carrying on his shoulders a plough was erected 
on the one side of the rostrum facing the audience. On 
the right was the leaders’ dais, standing 20 feet above the 
ground level. On the dais were seated the leaders who 
had resigned from the Working Committee and other 
prominent Congressmen. We were in the Press Gallery 
which was in front of the dais. 

After Seth Govinddas had read his welcome address 
Maulana Azad announced that owing to illness the Presi¬ 
dent was not able to attend the opening session. He said 
that the President’s condition had worsened since noon 
and the doctors had advised him against attending the 
Session. It was, therefore, essential that nothng should 
be done which would in any way affect the President’s 
health. Aney had given notice of a resolution and he 
moved that in view of the alarming state of the Presi¬ 
dent’s health the considertion of Pandit Pant’s resolution 
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be referred to the All India Congress Committee for 
disposal at some future date. This was greeted by loud 
shouts ot “No, no” from delegates and proceedings were 
interrupted for a few minutes. 

Pandit Pant speaking next explained that Aney’s 
resolution sought to refer the first resolution passed by 
the Subjects Committee to the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee. I he delegates might recall that the resolution 
refericd to statements made during the presidential elec¬ 
tion. The delegates had the fullest authority to decide 
whether the matter should be discussed in the open session 
now or be referred to the All India Congress Committee 
lor disposal. So far as he himself was concerned he was 
in agreement with Aney’s proposal. Every-onc was then 
anxious about the Rastrapati’s health and cvery-one was 
anxious that he should recover as soon as possible. If 
Aney’s resolution was accepted, it was possible to remove 
the President immediately to the hospital at Jubbulporc. 
ft was also the wish of all leaders that the resolution 
should be referred to All India Congress Committee and 
not discussed in the open session. 

Maulana Azad put the motion to the House and dec¬ 
lared that Aney’s resolution had been carried by a clear 
majority. This was a sign for uproarious scenes. The 
uproar increased in vigour and within a few minutes the 
noisy section of the delegates and some visitors found their 
way into the open gangway in front of the rostrum. 

Inqilab Zindabad, ‘Subhas Babu ki Jai, ‘Sarat Bose ke 
Jai’—-thesc slogans raised by the crowd that had gathered 
continued to rend the air as Pandit Nehru stood up to 
explain if they demanded a poll on Aney’s proposal 
it could be done only tomorrow in the Subjects Commit¬ 
tee s pandal. His voice was drowned in the uproar but 
still he persisted. The recalcitrant crowd continued to 
shout every time Pandit Nehru attempted to speak. They 
made it impossible for him to proceed. A noteworthy 
feature of the situation was that the vast gathering besides 
those gathered in front of the rostrum were sitting in per¬ 
fect order. The impasse continued for over an hour. The 
crowd continued to stand and shout showing their clenched 
fists at Pandit Nehru. At last Sarat Bose again came to the 
microphone and asked the crowd to sit down which they 
did and later, on his appeal, went back to the enclosure. 
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Pandit Nehru then addressed the gathering. The 
uproar subsided gradually and except for occasional inter¬ 
ruptions the entire audience settled down. The next 
couple of minutes produced a complete change and in 
perfect silence the vast gathering heard one of the most 
impassioned speeches from Pandit Nehru whose voice was 
faltering and who was brimming over with feeling. He 
made a supreme appeal for discipline and chastised the 
recalcitrant delegates, repeatedly reminding them that 
they had done the greatest injury to the Congress by their 
exhibition of temper and indiscipline. 

Finally Aney withdrew his resolution. Next morn¬ 
ing Pandit Pant’s resolution was taken up by the open 
session in which visitors were not allowed. AH amend¬ 
ments were defeated and the original resolution was pas¬ 
sed by an overwhelming majority. 

Pandit Pant formally moved the resolution which was 
seconded by Gadgil without a speech. Pt. Pant said after 
what had happened the day before he had no heart to speak 
and therefore he requested the House to pass the resolution. 

Nariman moved that in view of the alarming state 
of the President’s health consideration of Pandit Pant’s 
resolution be postponed till the President was in a fit 
condition to attend the meeting. 

Pandit Pant said that he wanted to make it clear that 
he was definitely opposed to Nariman’s proposition as 
it would serve no useful purpose. Nariman’s motion was 
put to vote and was declared lost. 

Jai Prakash Narain made a statement on behalf of 
the Congress Socialist Party and declared that they did 
not wish to participate in the division and had decided to 
remain neutral in the voting. 

Aney opposed the resolution and deplored that all 
efforts to avoid a discussion on this resolution at a time 
when the President was ill had failed 

Pandit Pant replying to the debate, regretted that 
he had to speak on matters relating to the President in 
the latter’s then condition. But it was not his choice. 
Things had been said during the debate which required 
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a reply, and which had been said the previous night, was 
being forgotten next morning (Cheers). 

Pandit Pant proceeded “This resolution is in no way 
a ‘no-confidence’ motion in the President. If wc wanted 
that we would have brought a straight motion of no-confi- 
dencc. The majority has elected Sri Bose as President. 
We do not want to reject that verdict. What wc desire 
is that he may continue as President and at the same 
time wc may be able to bring about unity in the Congress 
and make it strong.” 

A long correspondence passed between Subhas Bose 
and Gandhiji after the Tripuri Congress Session on the 
question of formation of the Congress Working Committee 
in accordance with the Pant resolution. 

Regarding Pandit Pant’s resolution Subhas Babu 
W'antcd to know from Gandhiji whether he approved of 
the form in which the resolution was moved by Pandit 
Pant, and finally passed, or whether he would have pre¬ 
ferred on an amended form, more or less on the lines 
suggested by them, which would have been unanimously 
passed. The President liked to know whether Gandhiji 
regarded the resolution as a vote of non-confidence in 
the President and should he resign in consequence thereof. 

The correspondence consisted of 34 telegrams and 
13 letters exchanged between them. The purpose of the 
correspondence was stated by Subhas Bose in a statement 
issued on March 25 from Jharia in which he said : 

“The Tripuri Congress passed Pandit Pant’s resolu¬ 
tion knowing full well that I was seriously ill, that 
Mahatma Gandhi had not come to Tripuri, and that there 
were difficulties in the way of my meeting Mahatmaji 
in the immediate future. If the frankly unconstitutional 
and ultra vires clause in Pandit Pant’s resolution regard¬ 
ing the formation of Congress Working Committee had 
not been passed by the Tripuri Congress, I would in 
accordance with the Congress Constitution have announ¬ 
ced the personnel of the Working Committee on March 
18.” 

He said : “I shall have to find out what Mahatma 
Gandhi’s interpretation of Pandit Pant’s resolution is. 
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Does he reg^ft it as a resolution of non-confidence, and 
would he like me to resign the presidentship in consequence 
thereof; or does he uphold the opinion expressed by some 
leaders that Pandit Pant’s resolution has brought about 
a rapproachmcnt between Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress President? (I must say here that there has been 
no breach with Mahatma Gandhi from my side.)” 

Gandhiji replied on 30th March from New Delhi 
in which he said : 

“Since you think that Pandit Pant’s resolution was 
out of order and the clause relating to the Working Com¬ 
mittee is clearly unconstitutional and ultra vires, your 
course is absolutely clear. Your choice of the Commit¬ 
tee should be unfettered. Since we met in February, my 
opinion has become strengthened that where there arc 
differences on fundamentals, as we agreed there were, a 
composite committee would be harmful. Assuming, there¬ 
fore, that your policy has the backing of the majority of 
the All India Congress Committee you should have a 
Working Committee composed purely of those who believe 
in your policy.” 

Next day on March 31 Bose again asked Gandhiji in 
a lengthy letter: 

“I shall be grateful if you could let me know your 
reaction to Pant’s resolution. You can easily imagine 
my own view of Pant’s resolution. But my personal feel¬ 
ings do not matter to public considerations. As I have 
said in a previous letter, whatever one may think of Pant’s 
resolution from the purely constitutional point of view, 
since it has been passed by the Congress, I fell bound 
by it. Now, do you regard that resolution as one of 
non-confidence in me, and do you feel that I should resign 
in consequence thereof ? Your view in this matter will 
influence me considerably.” 

Gandhiji replying to Bose on 2nd April wrote : 

“Now for your questions. When Pandit Pant’s reso¬ 
lution was produced, I was on my bed. Mathuradas, 
who happened to be in Rajkot that day, one morning 
brought me the message that there was to be a resolution 
expressing confidence in the old horses. I had not the 
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text before me. I said it would be good so far as it 
went, for I had been told at Segaon that your election was 
not so much confidence in you as censure of the old horses, 
especially the Sardar. After this I saw the actual text 
only in Allahabad when I went to see the Maulana Sahib”. 

The same day Gandhiji sent the following telegram : 

“Posted full reply to your letters. My advice therein 
is irrespective of Pandit Pant’s resolution and in view 
of diametrically opposite views held by two schools of 
thought, you should forthwith form your own cabinet fully 
representing your policy.” 

Bose in another long letter dated April 6 referred 
again to Pandit Pant’s resolution. He asked Gandhiji 
il he advised a homogenous cabinet and such a cabinet 
was formed one could perhaps say that it had been form¬ 
ed in accordance with his wishes. 

Proceeding further Bose complained that Gandhiji 
had not said anything as to the merits of the Pant reso¬ 
lution. Whether he approved it. Bose asked what was 
the President’s position regarding appointing Working 
Committee after Pandit Pant’s resolution was passed. 

In his next letter of 10th April Bose again wanted 
to know whether he approved the form in which the re¬ 
solution was moved by Pt. Pant and whether he regarded 
it as a vote of non-confidence. Gandhiji replied : 

“Pandit Pant’s resolution I cannot interpret. The 
more I study it, the more I dislike it. The framers meant 
well. But it does not answer the present difficulty. You 
should therefore give it your own interpretation and act 
accordingly without the slightest hesitation. I cannot and 
will not impose a cabinet on you. You must not have 
one imposed on you, nor can I guarantee approval by 
All India Congress Committee of your cabinet or policy.” 

Gandhiji’s advice was not acceptable to Bose. All 
India Congress Committee meeting was held in Calcutta. 
Bose tendered his resignation. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was 
elected Congress president in his place. 



C II APT E R XXII 

PANT MINISTRY RESIGNS 

The Pant Ministry resigned, not because they did 
not command the confidence of the legislature and of 
the people; but because Britain was not prepared to define 
its war aims and apply the principles of self-determination 
and democarcy to India. 

On 28th August 1939 Hitler and Ribbentrop success¬ 
fully negotiated with the Soviet Union a non-aggression 
Pact. Two days after Nazi armies invaded Poland. The 
war was declared on September 3 and immediately the 
Viceroy invited Gandhiji to Simla to take counsel with 
him. Within 48 hours ol the declaration of war they were 
in close consultation. On September 7 the Congress 
Working Committee met at Wardha to deliberate upon the 
situation created by the outbreak of war. Pt. Nehru who 
was in China hurried back. The Working Committee was 
in session for a week. Subhas Chandra Bose. Aney, Acharya 
Narcndra Dev, Jai Prakash Narain attended by special 
invitation. Gandhiji was present all along. Jinnah was 
also invited but he did not attend. 

After four days discussion in which every member 
expressed his opinion freely, the Working Committee for¬ 
mulated the National demand in a long statement which 
was published on September 14. This statement which 
was prepared by Pandit Nehru will occupy an outstanding 
place in Indian history. In irrefutable argument it put 
forward India’s case in asking the British government to 
state its war aims. In Gandhiji's words it was a manifesto 
not only to his own countrymen, not only to the British 
Government and the British people, but it was addressed 
also to the nations of the world including those that were 
exploited like India. 

Referring to Pandit Nehru Gandhiji said “The author 
of the statement is an artist.. . . Indeed he is more Eng¬ 
lish than Indian in his thoughts and make up. He is 
a humanitarian in the sense that he reacts to every wrong, 
no matter where perpetrated. Though therefore he is an 
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ardent nationalist, his nationalism is enriched by his fine 
internationalism.” 

They postponed a final decision so as to allow the 
lull elucidation of the issues at stake; the real objective 
aimed at, the position of India in the present and in the 
future. They invited the British Government to declare 
in unequivocal terms what were their war aims and how 
these aims would apply to India and be given effect to in 
the present : 

“If the war is to defend the status quo. of imperialist 
possessions, colonics, vested interests and privileges, then 
India can have nothing to do with it. II, however, the 
issue is democracy and a world order based on democracy, 
then India is intensely interested in it. And if Biitain 
fights lor the maintenance and extension of democracy, 
then she must necessarily end Imperialism in her own 
possessions, establish full democracy in India and the 
Indian people must have the right of self-determination 
by framing their own constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly without any external interference and must guide 
their own policy.” 

In the words of an Englishman writing in New States¬ 
man and Nation, Lionel Fieldon, a former controller of 
All India Radio : “The plea of Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee in September 1939 will surely pass into history as 
one of the most eloquent, just and moving passages in the 
English language.” 

On the very day of the outbreak of war the Viceroy 
without consulting any of the Indian leaders or the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature declared India as a belligerent country. 
A state of emergency was proclaimed. On 10th Septem¬ 
ber the Viceroy addressing a joint session of the two 
houses of the Central Legislature dwelt, in the main, on 
the war and issues arising from it. He read a message 
from the King Emperor signed by His Majesty’s own hand. 

The Working Committee’s statement was endorsed 
by the All India Congress Committee in October held 
at Wardlia. It did not wish to take any decision preci¬ 
pitately and without giving every opportunity for the war 
and peace aims of the British Government to be clarified 
with particular leference to India. Great prominence was 
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given to the Congress demand in the world press. At 
no time since the Round Table Conference days had 
India figured so largely in the British press as in the first 
six weeks since the outbreak of war. The Manchester 
Guardian, Daily He-aid. Times and other English papers 
wrote several full length editorials. Brailsford wrote two 
long articles in Reynolds, Stafford Cripps in the Tribune. 
They supported the logic, the reasonableness and the 
inevitability of the Congress demand and insisted that 
as much as possible and as quickly as possible the demand 
should be met. The full text was broadcasted by the 
Moscow radio. The Tass, official Soviet News Agency 
cabled a very full summary and all Soviet papers including 
Pravada and Izvestia prominently displayed it. It received 
the widest possible publicity in U.S.A. The hundred and 
twenty eight stations of the Columbia Radio broadcasted a 
very full summary. Numerous editorial comments drew 
attention to its significance. It was widely published in 
all European countries. 

In the last week of September the Viceroy invited 
more than fifty Indian political leaders, including Gandhi, 
Nehru, Jinnah, to meet him Tor a full and frank discus¬ 
sion.’ 

Just after the declaration of war the Viceroy promul¬ 
gated an ordinance providing special measures to ensure 
public safety, the defence of British India and for the 
trial of certain offences and empowering the Central 
Government to make such rules for the maintenance of 
public order or the efficient prosecution of war or for 
maintaining supplies essential to the life of the com¬ 
munity. The Government of India Act 1935 was amen¬ 
ded by the British Parliament in the teeth of the oppo¬ 
sition of the country- of the Congress and the Muslim 
League alike and most of the provincial governments 
not only in matters of legislative but even in matters 
executive. They passed this amending bill through the 
House of Commons in all its stages exactly in eleven 
minutes. 

It was 1st October 1939 when Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
who was acting as Premier was returning from Naini Tal 
after meeting the ailing Premier Pant. On his way to 
Lucknow he remained in Bareilly for some hours. He 
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was going to Lucknow to attend the meeting of the U.P. 
Assembly which was to commence on October 3. At 
the residence of Pt. Dwarka Prasad, M.L.A., where we 
were dining, Rafi Sahib informed that Pt. Nehru told him 
on phone at Naini Tal that Speaker Tandon was going to 
make a statement in the House on the first day on the 
constitutional changes made in the Government of India 
Act, 1935 by the British Parliament encroaching upon the 
autonomous powers of the provincial legislature. I dis¬ 
cussed with lnm what would be the line of action he 
would take as the Leader of the House and acting Premier. 
He had already discussions with Pt. Pant at Naini Tal. 

When the Assembly met on 3rd October, Speaker 
Tandon made some very significant observations inviting 
the attention of the House to these amendments in the 
Government of India Act by British Parliament seriously 
curtailing the powers of the House. He analysed the 
situation thus arisen and asked members to consider the 
important question as to what their own part in that 
ci isis was to be. 

Rafi Sahib as acting Premier thanked the Speaker 
lor diawing the attention of the House. He assured the 
House that it was the intention of the Government to give 
the House an opportunity on the very first day of the 
■session to discuss the issues raised by the Speaker in his 
statement. But, as the House knew’, continued the acting 
Premiei delicate negotiations w'ere going on between the 
National leaders and the British Government, it was, 
therefore, but proper that they should not create diffi¬ 
culties in the negotiations by the speeches that would be 
delivered on the floor of the House. Therefore he asked 
the members not to press the discussion of the issues 
involved but to wait further developments. He suggested 
that no discussion be allowed and the Government would 
find time to give the House an opportunity to discuss the 
points raised by the Speaker. The speaker agreed. 

On October 17 the Viceroy made his long-awaited 
statement. We were just going to sleep. There came an 
announcement on the radio that some important an¬ 
nouncement was to be made. Just at zero hour the 
Viceroy made a long statement on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government. That Declaration emphasized that Domi- 
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nion Status remained the goal for India that His Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to reconsider the scheme of the 
present Act at the end of the War in consultation with 
leaders of India; and to associate public opinion with 
the prosecution of the War; that they contemplated the 
formation of Consultative Group where personnel would 
be drawn by the Viceroy from panels of individuals 
nominated by various political parties and interests. 
This was followed by the debates in both Houses of 
Parliament. Lord Zetland who was the Secretary of 
State referred to the demands of minorities for safe¬ 
guards against possible domination by the majority and 
said that therein was to be found the root cause of their 
difficulties. 

As Gandhiji said the Viceregal declaration was pro¬ 
foundly disappointing. It simply shocked that the old 
policy of divide and rule was to continue. Gandhiji 
hinted that the Congress would have to go into wilder¬ 
ness again before it became strong and pure enough to 
reach its objective. It impliedly accepted the Muslim 
League’s claim to speak for the Muslims of India. 

The Congress Working Committee met on October 
22. It decided without any discussion that it could not 
possibly give any support to Britain for it would amount 
to an endorsement of the imperialistic policy. It declared 
the statement as wholly un-satisfactory and calculated to 
rouse resentment. 

The Congress Parliamentary Committee as a first step 
in non-co-operation called upon the Provincial Congress 
Ministries to resign by October 31st after passing in the 
Legislatues the war aims resolution. Speakers and Deputy 
Speakers of the Assemblies, Presidents of the Councils and 
the members of both the Houses would retain their offices 
and seats. 

On 27th October one of the most momentous sessions 
of the U.P. Assembly was held, specially summoned to 
discuss the War Resolution. I came to Lucknow in the 
morning and met the Premier at his residence. When the 
Assembly met all the members were in their seats, the pub¬ 
lic galleries were full, the approaches to the Chamber were 
thronged by visitors. All the ministers were present except 
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the Premier who came in the Chamber after Question 
Hour. At 12-30 he rose to speak and was warmly 
cheered. 

Before taking up the resolution standing in his name 
Premier Pant thanked the members and the Speaker in 
particular for the very kindly welcome the House was 
pleased to extend to him and was equally grateful to the 
Speaker, to the Leaders of the Opposition for the good 
wishes expressed by them on the opening day of the 
previous session for his speedy recovery. He said, “I have 
received unfailing courtesy, consideration and generosity 
at the hands of every single individual member of this 
House and it will be my cherished treasures in life.” 

The Premier moved the following resolution : 

“This Assembly regrets that the British Government 
have made India a participant in the war between Great 
Britain and Germany without the consent of the people 
of India and have further in complete disregard of Indian 
opinion passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the 
powers and activities of the Provincial Governments. 
This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey 
to the Government of India and through them to the 
British Government that in consonance with the avowed 
aims of the present war, it is essential in order to secure 
co-operation of the Indian people that the principles of 
democracy be applied to India and her policy be guided 
by her people; and that India should be regarded as an 
independent nation entitled to frame her own constitu¬ 
tion and further that suitable action should be taken in 
so far as it is possible in the immediate present to give 
effect to that principle in regard to present government of 
India. This Assembly regrets that the situation in India 
has not been rightly understood by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment when authorizing the statement, that has been made 
on their behalf in regard to India, and in view of this 
failure of the British Government to meet India’s demand 
this Assembly is of opinion that the Government cannot 
associate itself with British policy.” 

Speaking on the resolution Pt. Pant observed : 

“We are meeting here today under the shadow of 
a cruel war. The occasion is a solemn one. The world 
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is faced with a grave crisis, and it is the duty of all who 
are in a position to influence the course of events to apply 
their minds with wisdom and courage to the issues that 
are confronting humanity so that it may emerge out of 
this ordeal purer and brighter. The resolution which I 
have just moved is of surpassing importance and I earnestly 
hope that the vital problems with which it deals 
will be discussed in an atmosphere free from anger, pas¬ 
sion or bitterness and with a just and correct appreciation 
of the momentous and far-reaching nature of the issues 
involved. I approach my task in a spirit of prayerful 
humility. I doubt, however, if I will be able to do full 
justice to the questions which come within the purview of 
the resolution. It is perhaps not necessary for me to speak 
at any great length as these matters have already been dis¬ 
cussed in their various aspects both in the press and on 
the platform.” 

Proceeding Pt. Pant said, “There can be no equili¬ 
brium in the international order so long as a country 
like India with a population equal to one-fifth of the entire 
human race is tied to the chariot wheels of another. If 
you want the principles of democracy and freedom to pre¬ 
vail and if you are really sincere about your desire to 
found a new world on a moral basis and if you want to 
end war for ever and to remove the causes which lead to 
upheavals and periodical convulsions in the international 
world, then Indian independence must be accepted as 
the condition precedent to the fulfilment of this noble pur¬ 
pose. When, therefore, we ask for a declaration and recog¬ 
nition of the principle of Indian independence we are 
neither bargaining nor seeking any selfish advantage. We 
are as much interested as any other country in the peace 
and happiness of humanity and it is as much our right 
as our duty to see to it that the sacrifices which un¬ 
sophisticated people are asked to make bear rich fruit 
and the noble and inspiring slogans, which experienced 
politicians employ to secure the co-operation of the 
general public, are fully respected. If violence has to be 
tolerated and to be resorted to, it can be only on the 
clear understanding that there will be no recrudescence 
of it hereafter, that men will live as brothers and that 
while every man will be free to serve his neighbour and 
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its country, he will also be a citizen of the world. Unless 
the political and social order is recognized and security 
established on a fundamentally moral basis there can be 
no peace or freedom. If we have the courage of our con¬ 
victions, if we are honest and if we sincerely realise and 
appreciate the demands of the times we should unhesita¬ 
tingly accept the principle of democracy and freedom for 
all alike, and should sec to it that none will hereafter be 
placed under subjection simply because he had to yield 
in the past to superior physical force and violence. The 
jreedom of India is bound to come and it must come within 
a short time. But the question is not only of the freedom 
of India but of the peace of the w'orld and of making 
the world safe for democracy.” 

The Premier added : “We have no quarrel with any 
people, but we are determined to put an end to systems 
and arrangements which are a perpetual menace to peace 
and which at any time may bring about political disequi¬ 
librium. It is in the interest of England that she should 
realise this as the sands of time are running fast. She 
has already generated enough of bitterness against her¬ 
self in this land and it will not be to her advantage if 
after becoming free India carries with it bitter memories 
of her association with England as is the case with 
Ireland. It is unthinkable that this land of ours with its 
hoary civilization, with its traditions and with such a 
large population should be expected to continue as the 
vassal of an insular state thousands of miles away from 
her. There is yet room for friendship. There may be 
even room for free and voluntary partnership, provided 
we allow reason to prevail against petty prejudice, racial 
arrogance, and provided we practise the principles we 
profess. We are ready to make sacrifices in common 
with England for making the world safe for democracy, 
but if she spurns this offer and rejects the proffered hand 
of fellowship we will make those sacrifices in such other 
effective ways as will ensure the fulfilment of the pur¬ 
pose we have in view. How very galling it is to us that 
we should have no voice in these matters, that our coun¬ 
try should be declared belligerent without our having even 
a formal say! None of the Provincial Governments was 
ever shown the courtesy of being consulted in this matter 
or in any matters pertaining to the war. Even that nomi¬ 
nally representative body, the Central Assembly, was 
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not consulted. Is our position no better than that of a 
vassal or of a serf or a galley slave, whose life is at the 
disposal of his master ?” 

The Premier concluded : “So far as we are concer¬ 
ned, we are determined not only to win independence 
for India but also to make the world safe for democracy. 
A bountiful Providence has provided enough for each 
and all and we must shed petty prejudice, so that there 
may be ample opportunity for self-realisation, peace and 
prosperity for every country and for every individual. 
Let the reign of reason be restored. Let unreason, sus¬ 
picion and distrust disappear. Let political reconstruc¬ 
tion be founded on freedom. Let freedom be our object 
and let us achieve it without delay. We are determined 
to achieve the aims which we have set before us and we 
are prepared to adopt every honourable course to put 
an end to the process of suppression which is in alliance 
with the forces of reaction and is responsible for the 
moral anarchy which is prevailing in the world, so that 
humanity may go on advancing till it secures material, 
intellectual and spiritual realization, through liberty, 
equality and fraternity.” 

The Premier who came down from the hills to dis¬ 
charge a sacred national duty made a remarkable speech. 
He gave a splendid start to the discussion. His speech 
will remain ‘a classic utterance in the annals of 
Indian political literature.’ He stated the case of India 
in regard to the war with utmost clarity, conviction and 
emphasis. 

The debate continued for four days in which forty 
speakers participated. Acharya Narendra Deo supported 
the Premier. Nawab of Chattari and J. P. Srivastava 
opposed and Ch. Khaliq-uz-zaman and Nawabzada 
Liaqut Ali Khan moved an amendment on behalf of the 
Muslim League. A high standard of debate was uniformly 
maintained throughout the discussion of very complex 
question ever discussed in U. P. Assembly. The debate 
was conducted with commendable dignity and in good 
humour and the issues were examined in a cool and dis¬ 
passionate spirit. The amendment of the Muslim League 
was negatived by 19 to 128 votes and the resolution was 
adopted by 127 to 2. 
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The Speaker wanted to know from the Premier 
whether the other items on the agenda were to be post¬ 
poned for tomorrow. The Premier replied, “Sir, I do 
not know when we will again have the opportunity of 
appearing in this House. They will stand over and may be 
taken up by those who have voted against this resolution. 
So far as wc are concerned, Sir, I beg to inform the House 
that in pursuance of the decision taken by this House 
we will be submitting our resignation to the Governor 
this evening.” 

The House was adjourned sine dies at 5-45 P.M. 

Premier Pant tendered his resignation and that of 
his cabinet to the Governor at 7 P.M. on 30th October 
1939. Before the Premier left for Government House, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. K.N. Katju, Dr. Sam- 
purnanand saw him at his residence. The Premier left 
his residence at 6-57 P.M. for Government House with 
a big envelope in his hand which was the letter of resig¬ 
nation. A number of press representatives were waiting 
outside and as they accosted Pantji, he smilingly nodded 
and got into the car. Maulana Azad who emerged out 
of the Premier’s residence soon after greeted the press 
representatives with the remark: “So you are all here 
also.” The Maulana thereafter got into the car and left. 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Dr. Katju and Dr. Sampurnanand 
had a long talk with Pandit Pant after his return from the 
Government House. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

CONGRESS’ ATTITUDE TO THE WAR 

The Congress Ministries in eight out of eleven pro¬ 
vinces resigned, the constitution was suspended as no 
alternative ministry was possible and autocratic rule of 
Governors was re-established. There was w despread 
regret over the exit of popular ministries. Somtime after 
Lord Samuel who had journeyed through India and had 
seen the Congress ministers at work speaking at a lunchean 
in London regretted the resignation of Congress Minis¬ 
tries. He said that it was a great misfortune that their 
admirable work should have thus been interrupted. 
Gandhiji writing at that time in the Hanjan justified the 
resignation of Congress Ministries. He wrote : “I feel 
sure that they have added to the prestige of the 
Congress.” 

On November 1 the Viceroy again invited Gandhiji. 
The Congress leaders continued to explore the means of 
arriving at an honourable settlement. When the Con¬ 
gress Ministries.resigned Gandhiji and the Congress Presi¬ 
dent Rajendra Prasad were in Delhi. They prolonged 
their stay to have further talks with Jinnah and the 
Viceroy. Maulana Azad and Pt. Nehru were in Lucknow 
at the time Pant Ministry resigned. They were sum¬ 
moned to Delhi by the Congress President and had long 
talks with Jinnah; but nothing came out. The meeting 
of Congress Working Committee was convened in Allaha¬ 
bad to chalk out the future work for Congressmen. There 
was a huge crowd at the Allahabad Station to receive 
Gandhiji. It was with great difficulty that Pt. Nehru 
could escort him upto the waiting car. On the first day 
the Working Committee dispersed after two hours’ dis¬ 
cussion to attend the stone laying ceremony of Kamla 
Nehru Hospital by Gandhiji. The Working Committee 
reaffirmed the previous Congress declaration that the 
recognition of India’s independence and the right of her 
people to frame their constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly was essential in order to remove the taint of 
Imperialism from British policy and to enable the Con¬ 
gress to consider further co-operation. It directed that 
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every single effort of the individual Congressman should 
be directed towards this purpose. They reiterated that 
the policy of non-co-operation would continue unless the 
British Government revised its policy, and asked Congress 
organisation and Congressmen to prepare for future action 
by promoting Congress programme. Pt. Pant undertook 
an extensive tour of U.P. to explain to the people the signi¬ 
ficance of the Congress stand, and implications of the 
Constituent Assembly. There were some who were im¬ 
patient and demanded that the Congress should 
forth-with undertake a struggle for the realisation of its 
goal; but he advised them to abide by the advice of 
Gandhiji. He asked Congressmen to make the Congress 
strong. He asserted that the Congress stand was the 
only correct stand that could be taken. In the first week 
of December U. P. Political Conference was held at 
Mathura and it showed the way to Swaraj through non¬ 
violent struggle not only to this province but to the whole 
country. It hinted that Satyagraha in the near future 
was not a remote contingency. 

On January 10, 1940 the Viceroy delivered a speech 
at the Orient Club, Bombay. While restating the British 
Government’s Indian policy he made an appeal to Indian 
leaders to get together and reach some agreement. He 
wished that the interruption would be temporary and that 
the re-establishment in the provincial sphere would before 
long be practicable. As an immediate step it was pro¬ 
posed to enlarge the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It 
was intended to be a gesture of conciliation. 

The Congress Working Committee met on January 
19 to review the political situation. It was decided that 
Gandhiji should meet the Viceroy to get certain points 
in his speech clarified. It was followed by a two and 
half hours meeting between the Viceroy and Gandhiji 
on February 5. The announcement of this meeting had 
created a feeling of optimism in India as it was felt that 
it contained the germs of settlement. 

They met to explore the possibilities of a settlement 
but under the unchanged attitude on the essential ques¬ 
tion the negotiations between Gandhiji and the Viceroy 
failed. As Gandhiji said after the interview, “The vital 
difference between the Congress demand and the Viceroy’s 
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offer consists in the fact that the Viceroy’s offer contem¬ 
plates the final determination of India’s destiny by* the 
British Government, whereas the Congress contemplates 
just the contrary.” 

After the resignation of the Congress Ministry it 
was believed that the Government would endeavour to 
give effect to the policies then in vogue, and the Publicity 
Department of the U.P. Government issued a note em¬ 
phasizing this aspect and stating that the Governor would 
act as a trustee of the Congress Government. A month 
later, another statement was published on behalf of the 
Government repudiating this position. Several of Con¬ 
gress Government’s most important schemes were crippled 
and many a wholesome measure were mutilated under the 
cover of economy and financial stringency. The budget 
of the Rural Development Department was reduced, the 
Anti-Corruption Department was made subordinate to 
the Police Department, the state-managed liquor shops 
were closed. “It is bad enough for the Governor,” com¬ 
mented National Herald, “to reverse the system adopted 
by the ministry and approved by the legislature without 
a single note of dissent.” The former ministers were 
subjected to a whispering campaign of calumny by the 
bureaucracy to discredit their achievements. 

The Power Alcohol Bill, which was passed unanimous¬ 
ly by both the Houses had not received the assent of the 
Governor. At a time when there was a great deal of 
anxiety over the likely shortage of fuel oil, and substitutes 
were being devised everywhere, the delay in bringing the 
bill on the statute book was unintelligible. 

At a meeting of the U.P. Congress Legislature Party 
held in Lucknow in the third week of February, 1940, 
Pandit Pant addressing the members as leader of the Party 
referred to the fundamental conflict of outlook. He said : 

“We are meeting for the first time after our resigna¬ 
tion. During this interval of three and a half months 
many facts have come to my notice and several things 
have happened which have caused me dismay and even 
a certain amount of distress. During the period we were 
in charge of the Provincial Government, we took particu¬ 
lar care to protect the services, to give full credit to in- 
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dividual officers wherever it was due and to support 
the local officers against public criticism. Even at our 
party meetings when we were criticised for the acts of 
commission and omission on the part of those serving under 
us we pleaded for sympathy and emphasized the difficul¬ 
ties under which they laboured. We faced all this with 
composure and as a rule stood by the officers. 

“In view of this attitude on our part towards the 
services we expected their cordial goodwill. The events of 
the last few weeks, however, have completely disillusioned 
me and the whispering campaign to discredit us has made 
me rather sad. I was throughout for laying foundations 
for healthy conventions, and for keeping the services out 
of the arena of controversy. It is distasteful to me even 
now to have to say anything against them; but they form 
the Government to-day. They are responsible for all 
decisions and policies and it is not possible to ignore 
their overt acts. I regret to observe that during this 
brief period many things have been done and undone 
which have demonstrated the incongruity of the system 
under which we had to work. I am all the same thank¬ 
ful to the services; but one cannot overlook the difference 
between submission to and mechanical compliance with 
the orders of a superior authority under a sense of disci¬ 
pline and out of regard for the exigencies of the situation 
and whole-hearted co-operation in the pursuit of a policy 
in which one has full faith. The position is bound to be 
embarrassing to all concerned and the principals must 
be seriously handicapped in enforcing their policies where 
the agents are possessed of a different outlook and different 
convictions, however efficient and painstaking they may 
otherwise be. The entire machinery of the Government 
has since our resignation been in the exclusive charge of 
senior representatives of the civil service, their spirit 
and genius have got free play and all that has happened 
brings into relief the essential incompatibility and contra¬ 
riety between the workings of the mind of the present 
government and its predecessor. 

“The question suggests itself whether all this does 
not indicate the natural working of the bureaucratic mind 
and a fundamental conflict of outlook. I know that 
there are men in the services who were in full sympathy 
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with us. V.N. Mehta’s zeal for the Congress government 
never abated, and the services had also men like Gwynne 
who adjusted themselves to the new constitution without 
any mental reservations. I will not name others who are 
still in the service and to whom I am beholden. Although 
I am willing to take all such cases into account and also 
to make allowance for the difficulties of the period of 
transition yet I cannot resist the conviction which has 
been borne in upon me that an overhaul of the existing 
executive machinery will be necessary to enable a popu¬ 
lar Government to achieve the best results and maximum 
public good.” 

Leader of the Congress Party in U.P. Assembly con¬ 
cluded : 

“In view of these facts and the amendments to the 
Government of India Act that have just been made in 
Parliament it is my considered opinion that even if a 
settlement is reached the entire ground will have to be 
re-examined and necessary adjustments made before the 
Congress can agree to resume the responsibility of Govern¬ 
ment in the privincial sphere.” 

At this time Pt. Nehru wrote a long letter to Maulana 
Azad who was elected Congress President a week before 
for the second time in which he discussed the whole policy 
of the British Government since the war second began, the 
question that the Congress put to the British. Government 
in September. He referred to the so much confusing 
talk about compromise with the British Government. “Not 
only have the popular provincial Governments been up¬ 
set,” wrote Pt. Nehru, “but actually the scope of Provin¬ 
cial autonomy has been limited by the Amending Act in 
Parliament. I think it should be made clear also that 
there can be no going back by our Provincial Governments 
under existing conditions. I am glad that Pantji has laid 
str ss on this. The whole structure of Governments must 
change from top to bottom.” 

On March 1, 1940 the Congress Working Committee 
in its three day session at Patna in a 700 word resolution 
declared again that nothing short of complete indepen¬ 
dence would be accepted by the people of India. Refer¬ 
ring to Civil Disobedience the resolution said : “The 
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Congress withdrew the ministries from the provinces in 
order to dissociate India from the war and to enforce the 
Congress determination to free India from foreign domi¬ 
nation. This preliminary step must naturally be followed 
by civil disobedience, to which the Congress will unhesi¬ 
tatingly resort as soon as the Congerss organisation is 
considered fit enough for the purpose. The Congress desire 
to draw the attention of Congressmen to Gandhiji’s decla¬ 
ration that he can only undertake the responsibility of 
declaring civil disobedience when he is satisfied that they 
are strictly observing discipline and are carrying out the 
constructive programme prescribed in the independence 
pledge.” 

At the Ramgarh Congress Dr. Rajcndra Prasad moved 
the Patna resolution which was seconded by Pt. Nehru. 
Gandhiji also addressed the Subjects Committee. He said 
that since he went out of the Congress at Bombay there 
had been an understanding between him and the Work¬ 
ing Committee that he should not be asked to speak at 
All India Congress Committee or Subjects Committee. 
On this occasion he said that he himself suggested that he 
should address the Subjects Committee and also the 
delegates. He wanted to address before the resolution 
was adopted but the Working Committee suggested that 
he should do so after the resolution was disposed of. He 
said that he agreed to launch a movement although some 
of his conditions had not been fulfilled, but he said on 
this occasion he was going to be very strict. He further 
said : “This time I find that the difficulties you would 
have to face are much greater than those we were faced 
with on the former occasion. These are of two kinds— 
external and internal. The external difficulty is that we 
have declared very clearly what we want. We have made 
it so clear that further clarification is not possible. 
Similarly British Government have also made clear their 
points of view. Britain is involved in a world war. 
Naturally, if we oppose them at this time, it will mean 
trouble; but our real difficulty is an internal one. I 
have written on several occasions that in civil disobedience 
one need not be afraid of external difficulties, if the fight 
is carried on proper lines.” 

Satyagraha was declared inevitable and the necessity 
for preparing the Congress organisation was emphasised. 
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Every Congress Committee must become a unit of 
Satyagraha. 

In the month of February Jinnah, in an article for 
Time and Tide elaborated his thesis that western demo¬ 
cracy was totally unsuited for India and that its imposi¬ 
tion on India was the disease in the body politic. He 
demanded that a constitution must be evolved that recog¬ 
nised the existence of two nations in India, both of whom 
must share the governance of their common motherland. 
In another statement to the Manchester Guardian Jinnah 
explained the implications of his declaration that demo¬ 
cratic institutions were unsuited to India and Muslims 
were afraid of representative bodies. 

On the 23rd of March, 1940 the All India Muslim 
League Session was held in Lahore and passed the 
‘Pakistan Resolution’ moved by Fazlul Haq and seconded 
by Ch. Khaliquzzaman. 

Gandhiji writing in Hanjan on 6th April expressed 
the view that steps taken by the Muslim League at Lahore 
had created a baffling situation, but that he did not 
regard it so bafflling as to make Civil Disobedience an 
impossibility. 

The Congress Working Committee concluded its four 
day session at Wardlia on April 18 when it gave full 
consideration to the situation since the Ramgarh Congress. 
The Committee welcomed the steps taken by the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committees in pursuance of the directions 
issued by Gandhiji to function as Satyagraha Committees 
and to enrol active and passive Satyagrahis. The Commit¬ 
tee recommended that those members of Congress execu¬ 
tives who were unable to take the prescribed pledge and 
shoulder the burden of a struggle under the disciplined 
guidance of the Congress would withdraw from their 
executive positions. The Committee laid stress again 
on the fulfilment of the conditions laid down by Gandhiji, 
compliance with which was essential for civil disobedience. 
Pt. Pant while returning from Wardha after attending 
the meeting of the Working Committee told us at Bareilly 
Station that they were in the midst of a stage of prepara¬ 
tion for the Satyagraha movement to be launched by 
Gandhiji. The Committee agreed to the creation of what 
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was called a ‘Women’s department’of the Congress. It was 
to look after the co-ordination work of women’s organisa¬ 
tions throughout the country working under Congress 
auspices. 

Maulana Azad, Congress President arrived in Bareilly 
in the morning of 6th May, 1940 en route to Naini Tal. 
I met him by accident at the Bareilly station. He was to 
change the train for Kathgodam. Arrangement was made 
for a car which took him to Naini Tal where he stayed for 
about two months. Pt. Pant met him in Naini Tal. The 
subject which I discussed with the Congress President was 
what would be the shape of Satyagraha to be launched by 
Gandhiji. The choice as Gandhiji had written lay between 
individual civil disobedience on a large scale, very restric¬ 
ted, or confined only to Gandhiji. 

U.P. Congress was rightly described as the nursery 
of national leaders and was always on the forefront. It 
always gave the lead to the whole country. It was led by 
Pt. Nehru, Pt. Pant, P. D. Tandon, Narendra Deva, Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai and Sampurnanand. It was clear that 
the Satyagraha was inevitable. The Congress Committees 
were transformed into Satyagraha Committees and pre¬ 
parations were made for the launching of satyagraha. On 
the political impasse in India U.P. Congress Committee 
passed a resolution which was moved by Acharya 
Narendra Deva. Some of its words are worth 
reproducing : 

“In the supreme crisis that confronts the world, all 
other questions become secondary and unimportant, and 
it becomes essential for the Indian people to hold together, 
to sink their differences, and to face the perils and demands 
of the future as a united and determined people. Empires 
fade away, and it is inevitable that the people of India 
will have to decide for themselves what the future is going 
to be for them. Our internal conflicts and disputes have 
no place to-day, when the age that we have known passes 
and gives place to an unknown future, when only nations 
and peoples, who are strong and disciplined, and capable 
of looking after themselves, will have an honoured place. 
The Committee calls upon the people of the province to 
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prepare themselves for the future and to face whatever 
may happen with fortitude, discipline and confidence in 
themselves.” 

A White Paper on India and the War was issued on 
10th April, 1940 which gave a detailed account of the 
events leading to the resignation of the Congress Minis¬ 
tries and the negotiations that took place. On Apiil 18 
there was a debate on India in British Parliament. Lord 
Zetland in the House of Lords and Sir Hugh O’Neill in 
Commons made statements regarding the situation in 
India. Both the Secretary of State and the Under Secre¬ 
tary dwelt at length on Britain’s obligations to minorities, 
though they dismissed the Muslim League’s division scheme 
as untenable. It was emphasised that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment ‘can not, of course, accept the Congress demand for 
complete independence.’ 

In spring of 1940 there was growing dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of war. On April 9 Norway and Den¬ 
mark were invaded. On May 11 when Hitler was in¬ 
vading Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg and France, British 
Prime Minister Chamberlain resigned. Churchill was 
made Prime Minister, Amery succeeded Zetland as Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. The annual conference of the 
Labour Party was to be held at Bournemouth and was 
to shape the war policy as part of the government as 
coalition was deemed necessary. Churchill immediately 
asked Attlee that he should join him in Government. 
On May 14 the Dutch army surrendered, the French 
Commander-in-Chief General Gamelin was replaced by 
General Weygand. Churchill told the House of Commons, 
“I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears and 
sweat.” The Germans under Hitler had accomplished in 11 
days with astonishing swiftness what they had failed to do 
in four years of bitter fighting in the first world war. The 
impregnability of the Maginot line proved futile. France 
faced the greatest disaster. There was confusion all round. 

Just after a week Amery took office Wedgwood 
Benn asked the new Secretary of State for India whether 
he could indicate the attitude of the Government towards 
problems facing them in India. Amery, replying, said : 
“I am glad to have this early opportunity of explaining 
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the attitude of the Government to the present regrettable 
deadlock in India. The attainment by India of a free 
and equal partnership in the British Common-wealth is 
the goal of our policy as was of the late Government. 
Gandhiji’s comment was : “While hourly butchery 
is going on in the west, and peaceful homes are being 
destroyed, I have no heart to say anything publicly in 
regard to Mr. Amery’s statement. Suffice it to say that 
I would leave no stone unturned to bring about a peace¬ 
ful and honourable settlement of the present deadlock.” 

In the third week of May Pt. Pant visited Bareilly 
and he stayed for two days with Pt. Dwarka Prasad, 
M.L.A. lie had a very busy programme and we had 
the occasion to have a long talk with him on various 
topics past, present and future. 

Sir Trj Bahadur Sapru was in Kashmir. He wrote 
a long article in the Statesman in which he advocated the 
idea of a National Government and asked for a mora¬ 
torium of petty jealousies and dissensions during the war. 
This was endorsed by the Statesman. In a reply he 
wrote from Kashmir : 

Chashmashahi House, 
Srinagar. (Kashmir). 

22nd May, 1940. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

Your letter of the 14th May has been redirected to 
me here from Allahabad. I have come up here for 
change and rest. In May 1939, I had to undergo a 
severe operation for carbuncle on my back. I came 
towards the end of June 1939 to Kashmir and my stay 
here did me a lot of good but unfortunately I was again 
ill for about three weeks in April last and had to come 
up here under medical advice. I am going to be here 
until the third week of July. I am already beginning to 
feel the good effect of the change here. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
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On May 28 King Leopold of Belgium surrendered. 
A sense of horror swept over the world. On June 10 
Italy entered the war. On June 13, Churchill, the day 
before the fall of Paris again flew to France to beg the 
French Government to fight it out on any and every line 
that could be. In the notes that he had made for a 
speech at a secret session of the House of Commons on 
June 20 Churchill stated that if Britain could get through 
the next three months she could get through the next 
three years. On June 11 Churchill had broken down 
and wept like a child, but clenched his fists in fierce 
determination and said that he almost hoped that Hitler 
would then turn to attempt an attack on Britain. France 
was defeated in the middle of June. 

The political institutions of France crumbled under 
the impact of military defeat. It was only few months 
before in March the Daladiar Cabinet gave way to an¬ 
other headed by a new ‘strong man’ Paul Reynaud, and 
on his resignation, 84 old Marshal Petain, who was the 
hero of 1st World War, became the Premier. 

It was sheer coincidence that on June 21 at a place 
in the forest of Compiegne, where on November 11, 1918, 
Marshal Foch handed armistice terms to the Germans 
and in the very railway coach in which the ceremony 
was performed in 1918 the armistice was signed. Hitler 
thus took revenge of the dishonour which France inflicted 
on Germany 22 years before. The Vichy regime was 
set up by Petain as a stop-gap arrangement with Laval 
as Vice-Premier. Another French Minister who was 
with Petain in Reynaud Cabinet, General de Gaulle who 
evaded arrest by fleeing to England, refused to recognise 
the Petain Capitulation Government and set up a Pro¬ 
visional French National Committee which claimed to 
represent the spirit of France. On 18th June he broad¬ 
casted from London his famous appeal and ten days 
later British Government recognised him as leader of the 
Free French with authority over those French subjects 
who supported his cause. 

On July 10 the National Assembly granted all power 
to Marshal Petain’s Government to enact a new consti¬ 
tution for the French State by 569 to 80 votes. On July 
11 Marshall issued his first Constitution Act. This ended 
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the Third Republic. A writer very apty observed, “On 
the third Republic’s tombstone should be carved the date 
July 10, 1940.” 

The meeting of the Congress Working Committee 
was held in the third week of June, deliberated for four 
days, deeply moved by the tragic events that had taken 
place in Europe in startling succession and, in particular, 
by the misfortunes that had befallen the people of 
France. In a lengthy resolution passed on June 21, it 
came to the conclusion that they were unable to go to 
the full length with Gandhiji, and recognising that he 
should be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way, 
absolved him from responsibility for the programme and 
activity which the Congress had to pursue under the 
conditions then prevailing. The majority of Congress 
leaders in the Working Committee including Rajaji, 
Nehru, concerned with the dangers threatening the peace 
of India rebelled against Gandhiji as they thought that 
it would not be right to be so whole hearted a pacifist 
as Gandhiji was. Rajaji was the framer of this resolu¬ 
tion and as Gandhiji pointed out Sardar Patel was con¬ 
verted to his view and thus was Rajaji’s greatest prize. 
He said that he left his colleagues free to form their own 
views. Gandhiji added, “But I give my comrades the same 
credit for earnestness and self confidence that I claim for 
myself. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan was clear so far his 
own faith and that of his beloved Khudai Khidmatgars 
were concerned. But he decided that he had no place 
in the Congress and the Working Committee permitted 
him to retire from the Congress.” 

The British Government was anxious to ascertain 
what reaction the international situation had produced 
on the Congress and whether the Congressmen be prepared 
to co-operate in the matter of internal security and against 
foreign aggression. The Viceroy invited Gandhiji to 
sec him at Simla in the last week of June and sounded 
him about the forthcoming statement of His Majesty’s 
Government. Following a talk between Gandhiji and the 
Congress President an emergency meeting of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee was called at Delhi on 3rd 
July. Maulana Azad who was staying in Naini Tal went 
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to Delhi. We met him at the Bareilly station. Pt. Pant 
prior to his leaving for Delhi wrote : 

Naini Tal, 
June 29, 1940. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

I am in receipt of your letter. I may have occasion 
to visit Bareilly while going to Delhi for Working 
Committee Meeting. I shall be going to Haldwani on 
1st and if Brijmohanlal can conveniently come to meet 
me I shall be able to confer with him. Please speak to 
him. 

Yours sincerely, 
G.B. Pant. 

Writing in Harijan on July 6 Gandhiji without dis¬ 
closing the exact terms ol the statement expressed the 
view which the Congress should adopt. India’s immediate 
objective must be unadulterated independence. He hoped 
that the Congressmen would resolutely decline to having 
anything to do with the use of arms. He hoped that 
the temptation by the offer of enlarging the Viceroy’s 
Council would be resisted as they would be merely used 
for preparing India to defend Britain, and the Congress 
would stand by the demand for independence. Congress 
Working Committee at Delhi had a prolonged discussion 
lasting for five days. On July 7 it passed a resolution 
calling for an acknowledgement by Britain of the com¬ 
plete independence of India, and for a declaration that, 
as an immediate step in giving effect to it, a provisional 
national government would be constituted at the centre 
“to enable the Congress to throw in its full weight for 
the effective organization of the defence of the country.” 

On July 8 Gandhiji in a press statement told how 
his draft, which almost all thought was the best, was 
not accepted by the Working Committee and how Rajaji’s 
formula was carried. Gandhiji advised the British Govern¬ 
ment that they should not reject the hand of friendship 
offered by the Congress, though he was of the view that 
it was a grievous error to participate in the war 
effort under any condition. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
submitted his resignation from the Working Committee 
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as he felt that he had no place in the Congress after the 
last Working Committee resolution. 

On 27th July, the All India Congress Committee 
met at Poona in Gandhiji’s absence and the resolution 
was adopted after eight hours of keen debate which was 
moved by Rajaji and seconded by Sardar Patel. The 
proposal made in the resolution was that if British Govern¬ 
ment acknowledged the right of India to the status of 
an independent nation and set up a truly National 
Government composed of leaders of the various groups 
among the then elected legislators in the Central Assem¬ 
bly the deadlock should be resolved. It went so far as to 
state that the principle of non-violence did not apply to 
international disputes. 

At this time Dr. Rajendra Prasad and several other 
members of the Working Committee wrote to the Con¬ 
gress President that they believed in Gandhiji’s views 
regarding the War. They felt whether they could conti¬ 
nue as members of the Working Committee. Those who 
wrote were Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Patel, Jamunalal Bajaz, 
J.B. Kripalani, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Shanker Rao Deo, P.C. Ghosh, and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. 

On 8th August 1940 the Viceroy issued a lengthy 
statement in the course of which he stated after repeating 
the pledge of full Dominion Status as soon as possible 
after the War that His Majesty’s Government had authori¬ 
sed him to invite a certain number of representative 
Indians to join his Executive Council and to establish a 
War Advisory Council to meet at regular intervals. He 
further declared that they would most readily assent to 
the setting up after the conclusion of the War of a body 
representative of the principal elements in India’s national 
life in order to devise the framework of the new Consti¬ 
tution. 

Gandhiji in response to the News Chronicle's request 
expressed the opinion on the Viceregal pronouncement 
as deeply distressing. “It widens the gulf between India, 
as represented by the Congress, and England,” he said, 
“Thinking India outside the Congress, too, has not wel- 
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corned the pronouncement. My own fear is that demo¬ 
cracy is being wrecked. Britain cannot claim to stand 
for justice, if she fails to be just to India. India’s disease 
is too deep to yield to any make-believe or half-hearted 
measures.” 

A year had elapsed and the Congress exhausted all 
the means to biing about an understanding with Britain. 
In a resolution the Working Committee at Wardha 
in August and the All India Congress Commit¬ 
tee at Bombay in September accused the British Govern¬ 
ment for rejecting their friendly and patriotic offer of 
co-operation even at the sacrifice of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
co-operation in a manner which left no doubt that they 
had no intention to recognise India’s independence. Thus 
the British Government created an intolerable situation 
and imposed on the Congress a struggle for the preserva¬ 
tion of the honour and the elementary rights of the people. 
It stated that the Delhi resolution, confirmed by the All 
India Congress Committee at Poona, had lapsed and pled¬ 
ged under Gandhiji’s leadership to non-violence for the 
vindication of India’s freedom and called upon Gandhiji 
once again to guide them in the action that should be 
taken. 

Amidst loud cheers the Congress President announced 
to the All India Congress Committee that Gandhji had 
once again agreed to take up active leadership of the 
Congress. Speaking at the All India Congress Commit¬ 
tee Gandhiji said : “The responsibility I am assuming 
is perhaps the greatest I have ever assumed in my life. 
I do not know whether I shall succeed in satisfying you 
or even satisfying me. Nor have I the vaguest notion of 
the result. But for over 50 years I have trained myself 
never to be concerned about the result. What I should 
be concerned about is the means, and when I am sure 
of the purity of the means, faith is enough to lead me 
on.” 

Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy after the All India 
Congress Committee meeting to meet him to discuss the 
situation covered by the then passed resolution by All 
India Congress Committee. They met in Simla on 27th 
and 28th September when the political situation was 
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exhaustively discussed with particular reference to the 
question of free speech in time of war. 

Nothing resulted from the interview. Writing on 
this breach Gandhiji observed, “It is my firm conviction 
that British statesmen have failed to do the right thing 
when it was easy to do it ... Had the Congress pro¬ 
posal been accepted, such aid as Britain would have got 
from India would have been an asset of inestimable 
value.?” 

The Working Committee met on October 11 at the 
instance of Gandhiji and listened to the account ol his 
talks with the Viceroy and his plan of campaign. The 
Working Committee approved of what he had done 
and repeated the instructions given to Congiessmen and 
Congress Committees by the All India Congress Commit¬ 
tee at its last meeting in Bombay, that they should give 
him the fullest possible co-operation. 

We met Pt. Pant at Bareilly station while he was 
returning from Wardha after attending the meeting of 
Congress Working Committee. In that morning papers 
there was a statement ol Gandhiji in the course of which 
he said : “This will be the last civil disobedience move¬ 
ment which I w’ill conduct. Natuiullv I would want it 
to be as flawless as it can be. Moreover the Congress 
has declared that it will avoid all avoidable embarrass¬ 
ment to the Government consistently w r ith its own exis¬ 
tence. For that reason too I had to strive to produce 
the highest quality irrespective of quantity.” 

INDIVIDUAL SATYAGRAHA 

Gandhiji was to launch an individual Satyagraha 
movement in the last months of 1940. He had made it 
plain that it was not his intention to embarrass the 
Government or to impede the successful prosecution of 
war. It was only to raise a cry of protest against all 
wars. The Satyagrahi was to offer satyagraha by raising 
a slogan w'hich was prescribed by Gandhiji, of which the 
information was to be given to the district magistrate 
concerned before hand. It was limited at first to few 
selected persons who conformed to certain tests laid down 
by Gandhiji and who were approved and authorised by 
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him. The slogan prescribed was “It is wrong to help 
the British war effort with men or money. The only 
worthy effort is to resist all wars with non-violent 
resistance.” 

Gandhiji selected Vinoba Bhave as the first satya- 
grahi and he inaugurated the individual satyagrahn move¬ 
ment on Thursday morning, October 17 by raising anti¬ 
war slogan at Panaur, a village near Wardha, according 
to the well laid doctrine and method of Gandhiji. He was 
arrested when he was preparing to make his fifth speech 
and was sentenced to three month’s simple imprisonment. 

The Government of India on 24th October promul¬ 
gated some restrictions under rule 41 D. I. R. with 
reference to the publication of the statements of Gandhiji 
bn the individual civil disobedience movement in the 
press. On 25th October Gandhiji announced suspension 
of his three weeklies following the receipt of a notice by 
the editors from District Magistrate directing them to 
submit to the Chief Press Adviser in Delhi all the news 
relating to Vinoba’s Salyagraha before publication. A 
deputation on behalf of the Eastern Newspapers Society 
waited on the Home Member in regard to the relations 
between the Government and the press. It was after these 
discussions that the need for an organisation to face this 
onslaught was felt. The Press in India had never been 
free. It had always been fighting for attaining this free¬ 
dom. In war time the government possessed sweeping 
executive powers to curb this freedom on a very small 
pretext. The press in India was confronted with a criti¬ 
cal situation. The need of the united front was felt to 
face the new danger—irrespective of political differences. 
It was a great achievement that both the nationalist and 
Anglo-Indian Press combined and made a common cause 
when the Government attempted to suppress the funda¬ 
mental liberties of the Press and use them to suppress 
all the political activity in the country. 

A conference of the editors of the newspapers met in 
Delhi on November 10, to protest against the October 
restrictions and to take stock of the situation thus created. 
They formed into an All India Newspapers’ Editors Con¬ 
ference with the veteran journalist K, Srinivasan, Editor 
of Hindu, Madras as its president. Their first act was 
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that they came to an agreement with the Government of 
India which was popularly known as Delhi or Gentle¬ 
man’s agreement as a result of which the Government 
withdrew its previous order and accepted the suggestion 
that a small advisory committee of the representatives of 
the press would be constituted in the provinces and no 
action would be taken against the press without previous 
notice, consultation and discussion with these committees 
and penal action should be avoided as far as possible to 
maintain friendly relations between the government and 
the press. 

Pandit Nehru who was chosen a second satyagrahi to 
offer Satyagraha on November 7. was arrested on October 
31 at Ghheoki railway station while returning from 
Wardha after his talks with Gandhiji for his speech which 
he delivered at Gorakhpur on October 8. Pandit Nehru’s 
trial began in the District Jail before Moss, District Magis¬ 
trate Gorakhpur who became overnight famous by awar¬ 
ding four years imprisonment to Pandit Nehru. 

On 3rd November Pandit Nehru made a statement 
before the court which will be enshrined in words of gold 
in the history of India’s freedom movement : 

“It is not me that you arc seeking to judge and 
condemn, but rather the hundreds of millions of the 
people of India, and that is a large task even for a proud 
empire. Perhaps it may be that though I am standing 
before you on my trial, it is the British Empire itself that 
is on its trial before the bar of the world. There arc 
more powerful forces at work in the world to-day than 
courts of law; there arc elemental urges for freedom and 
food security which are moving vast masses of people, 
and history is being moulded by them. The future recor¬ 
der of this history might well say that in the hour of 
supreme trial, the Government of Britain and the people 
of Britain failed because they could not adapt themselves 
to a changing world. He may muse over the fate of 
empires which have always fallen because of this weak¬ 
ness, and call it destinv. Certain causes inevitably pro¬ 
duce certain results. We know the causes, the results are 
following inexorably in their train.” 

The individual satyagraha campaign was extended by 
Gandhiji in the second half of November when members 
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of the Congress High Command, former ministers and 
Congress legislators were entrusted with the task of lead¬ 
ing the movement and by the end of the year more than 
a thousand Congress leaders were expected to have offered 
satyagrah. In U.P. Pandit Pant, who was a member or 
the Congress High Command, a former Premier and at that 
time acting President of U.P. Congress was to start on 24th 
November with a meeting in Naini Tal district; Sardar 
Patel was to start in Ahmedabad. Women were to play a 
more prominent role in the struggle. A week before his 
arrest presiding over the the first anniversary meeting of 
the Rajnaitik Prakashan Mandal in the Ganga Prasad 
Memorial Hall Lucknow, Pt. Pant warned the U.P. 
Government for issuing circulars to debar the students from 
Government service for participating in Congress activities. 
He said : “The threat to debar is the height of impu¬ 
dence on the part of a government, functioning without 
any popular sanction. Before issuing such circulars the 
advisers to the Governor should have realised that the 
Congress, if it chose to accept offices, can send these 
threats anyday to th~ waste-paper basket.” 

Congress Working Committee permitted the Congress 
Party in the Central Assembly which was absenting for 
the last 8 months to attend the meeting of the Assembly 
in order to oppose the Supplementary Finance Bill. The 
meeting was held in the third week of November and 
there was record attendance. The Assembly by 55 votes 
to 53 rejected the motion for consideration. The Muslim 
League Party refrained from voting, the Congress Nationa¬ 
lists voted with the Congress. Bhulabhai Desai in his 
severe onslaught exposed the futility of fear arguments. 
He said, “We shall fight as Allies, but we shall not fight 
as instruments.” 

On November 24 Pt. Pant offered satyagrah in Naini 
Tal district and was arrested. The next day he was sen¬ 
tenced to one year imprisonment and was taken to the 
Almora District Jail. On the eve of his offering satya¬ 
grah a large number of persons had gone to Naini Tal 
to meet him. We also went from Bareilly to bid him fare¬ 
well. The other ex-premiers arrested were Rajaji in 
Madras, B.G. Kher in Bombay, Srikrishna Sinha in Patna 
and others. 
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In Bareilly Pt. Dwarka Prasad, M.L.A. was the first 
person who offered satyagrah and he was sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment. Afterwards he was transferred 
to Almora Jail where Pt. Pant was already there. Maulvi 
Abdul Wajid, M.L.A (Central) was sentenced to 18 
months and thus he was debarred from the membership 
of the Central Assembly. In the vacancy thus caused 
Nawabzada Liaqut All Khan, General Secretary All India 
Muslim League was elected to the Central Assembly. 

Acharya Narendra Deo who was acting as Presi¬ 
dent of U.P. Congress constituted a Provincial Vigilence 
Committee of which we were the members. We went 
to Lucknow to attend its meeting, which was held at the 
residence of its convener, Triloki Singh, afterwards 
Congress M.L.A. and now P.S.P. leader and Leader ol 
Opposition in U.P. Assembly. From Lucknow we went 
to Allahabad and then to Banaras where we interviewed 
friends. Damodcr Swroop Seth whom we met in Banaras 
Central Prison wrote in a letter after our meeting : 

Central Prison, 
Banaras. 

Feb. 18, 1941. 

My dear Shyam Sundcrji, 

It was a real pleasure to meet you when you in the 
company of your wife came here to interview me after 
a distant journey at such a far off place in such circum¬ 
stances. I was very deeply touched and it is really not 
possible for me to give expressions to my actual feelings 
of relief and happiness in black and white that overwhel¬ 
med me when I met you. As my modesty did not allow 
me to give expression to my feelings in your presence, I 
had been since the very moment of your departure think¬ 
ing of writing you at the earliest opportunity. 

Needless to say that the sweet memories of Feb. 2 
will ever inspire me to be worthy of your love and com¬ 
radeship. You can very well realise that a prisoner is 
nothing if not essentially a dreamer, always thinking and 
talking in a state of mind which best be described as that 
of dreaming. I simply hope that I shall not be denied 
your affection even hereafter. 
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Now there is a good news. I am to be transferred to 
Deoli any day even before the present term of mine 
actually expires. I am thus happy and fortunate to be 
saved of the embarrassment of going out and coming in 
again. If I get an opportunity I shall write to you again 
from Agra before I leave for an indefinite period; and 
in case even that is not possible, please accept my fare¬ 
well with my heartiest love for you and yours as well as 
for a>l others who have any claim whatsoever on me. 

I advise you to file an application for revision in 
Maulvi Abdul Wajid’s case who was sentenced to 18 
month’s imprisonment. In case you think it necessary 
and desirable you can show my letter to him with a view 
to convince him that I did advise you to file this applica¬ 
tion not only in consultation with but at the very instance 
of Sri Mohan Lai Saksena. 

Affectionately yours, 
Damoder Swaroop Seth. 

Gandhiji ordered suspension of the Satyagrah from 
Dec^mber24toJanuary4asa goodwill gesture for Christ¬ 
mas. On January 5 the second stage of the campaign 
began. On January 27 came the sensational news of the 
disappearance of Subhas Bose from his home where he 
was under constant watch of the police. 

U.P. Congress Committee under instructions of 
Gandhiji suspended satyagrah in the Garhwal district on 
account of obstructions in Harijan marriage processions. 
The U.P. Congress deputed Puran Chandra Vidyalanker, 
Secretary U.P. Gandhi Seva Sangh, (now M.L.C.) to 
inquire into the matter. He met the Garhwal Congress 
workeis who were always helping the Harijans. It was 
found that it was due to personal disputes among the 
parties. The enquiry report with letters of prominent 
workers assuring that such a situation would not arise 
was sent to Gandhiji. 

The Dola-palki dispute in Garhwal had attained suffi¬ 
cient notoriety Many attempts were made to settle it 
but with little success. Pt. Panton becoming the Premier 
in April 1946 took a serious view. He observed : “No¬ 
body can in the year 1946 claim the right of preventing 
other people, whatever the past practice, from riding on 
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ponies, dandis. palanquins etc. Even if the existence of 
such a custom were proved it would have to be disregar¬ 
ded as an obsolete anachronism. Under the law every 
(itizen is entitled to make a free and unfettered use of 
the king’s highway and of public roads and paths. Any 
obstruction on the way of free movement, whether at 
the time of marriage or otherwise, would be against the 
law and would in any case amount to an offence of 
wrongful restraint. It is the duty of the civil authorities 
to give protection to all citizens in the exercise of their 
civic rights. So, if anybody obstructs any marriage party 
or individual on any public road, village path, street or 
lane on the ground of the bridegroom or any other person 
making use of any horse, dandy or other forms of trans¬ 
port, the authorities should not allow him to do so. 
Such interference may easily lead to breach of peace and 
should not be tieated with indifference. So, whenever the 
authorities have reason to believe that a marriage party 
is likelv to be harassed or obstructed on this account, 
appropriate steps should be taken to protect the party 
and to ensure its sale and smooth passage through the 
public road chosen by it. It is desirable that the person 
tiding on horseback or being carried otherwise should 
respect the time honoured usage and get down on the 
the ground while passing by any temple or abode of deity 
lying on the way, but no compulsion should be used in 
this respect, but if any such person does not care to do 
so, no annoyance or discomfort should be caused to him 
on this account. All are equal in the eye of the law, 
regardless of caste or creed, and the Government would 
be failing in its duty if the Harijans were not allowed to 
enjoy civil liberty in a plenary and ccpial measure with 
others.” 

The Viceroy’s Executive Council was enlarged in 
July 1941 for the first time. Three previously joint 
portfolios were separated and two new were created. 
Prior to this the Council consisted of 7 members in addi¬ 
tion to the Viceroy of which 3 were Indians. Of the 12, 
eight were to be Indians and four English. At the same 
time a War Advisory Council was also set up which should 
serve as a means of contact between the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the local war effort all over India including 
Indian States. Describing the new Executive Council a 
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British observer in an article in New Statesman and Nation 
wrote : ‘If the Viceroy’s power of veto remain, the 
Executive Council is not a Cabinet, but a collection of 
tame ‘advisers’ to an autocrat.” 

The Satyagrah proceeded for over fourteen months 
and about 25,000 Congressmen suffered imprisonment while 
many thousands of others who offered satyagrah in the 
Frontier Province were not arrested. 

Pt. Nehru who was in Dchra Dun Jail wrote in reply : 


From Jawaharlal Nehru, 


To 

Mrs. Savitri Shyam, Bareilly. 


District Jail, 
Dehra Dun, 

Oct. 3, 1941. 


Dear Savitriji, 

I have your letter. I would gladly see you but, 
as you know, my interviews are limited and I am booked 
up sometime ahead. I do not know when I shall have 
a free interview. Besides, Jail interviews are hardly satis¬ 
factory. Later, perhaps, if I have the chance, wc might 
fix up an interview. 


You need not worry about me. I can manage to 
feel contented and to do useful work wherever I am. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


After the expiry of his one year term Pt. Pant was 
released from Almora prison. He visited Bareilly with 
Dr. Katju. He wanted to meet some friends who were 
undergoing imprisonment in Bareilly Central and District 
Jails. 


He wrote : 

Naini Tal, 
15. 11. 41. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

Thanks for your letter of 8th. I am afraid I shall 
not be able to see any of my colleagues in the Central 
or District Jail on 17th as I will not be reaching there 
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before 9 P.M. It is not unlikely that I may take the other 
route via Pihbhit. 

Trust this finds you well. 

Yours sincerely, 
a. B. Pant. 

Sensible men of every party in Britain were keenly 
embarrassed by the deadlock in India and were aware 
of its practical consequences as a brake upon the Indian 
war effort. The Daily Herald pressed for a new approach. 
The Times bluntly asked for the release of satyagrahi 
prisoners ‘as a token and first instalment of new construc¬ 
tive efforts by the British Government’. 

H. G. Wells, the noted author pleaded for the reconsi¬ 
deration of the attitude of the Indian Congress leaders 
while condemning the British official policy in India in 
an outspoken letter which the Liberal organ News Chronicle 
published in a double column on the editorial page. 

Commenting on Amery’s speech at Manchester in 
which the Secretary of State claimed that the offer of 
Dominion Status at some undefined post-war date was 
‘what the Magna Carta has won for us in the rights of 
the individual under the law we have given to India.’ 
A British daily thus observed: 

“Let us come down to the earth. Neither the ora¬ 
tory of this country nor the obstinacy in India will solve 
the problem. Only constructive and generous approach 
will serve. That approach must be made from Britain. 
It should begin with the release of political prisoners. It 
should be followed at once by proposals acceptable to the 
aspirations of India and the true conscience of Britain.” 

The Government of India decided to release Satya¬ 
grahi prisoners by the end of November. Gandhiji in a 
statement commenting on the Government’s decision 
said : “As I have said before the event I repeat after 
the event that so far as I am concerned the Government 
of India’s decision cannot evoke a single responsive or 
appreciative chord in me.” 

He added : “Disobedience was not taken up without 
the most careful consideration. It was certainly not taken 
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up out of any vindictiveness. It was taken up and, I 
hope, will be continued in order to makegood the claim 
of the Congress to let the British people and the world 
know that there is at the very least a large body of pub¬ 
lic opinion represented by the Congress, which is utterly 
opposed to the participation in the war, not because it 
wishes any disaster to the British arms or victory to the Nazi 
or Fascist arms, but because it sees no deliverance from 
blood guiltiness, cither for the victor or for the vanquished 
and certainly no deliverance for India out of this war.” 

In the first week of December 1941 Pt. Nehru after 
thirteen months ‘spent in the solitude and isolation of 
prison’ was released. In a statement from Lucknow 
he said : “It is good to meet old friends again, to feel 
the warmth of the welcoming smile, to see the wide fields 
and the crowded streets and the ever changing panorama 
of humanity. But it is not good to go in and out of 
prison at the bidding of an alien authority. It is not 
good to come out the narrow confines of jail into the 
larger prison that is India to-day. The time will come 
surely when we break through and demolish all the prison 
walls that encompass our bodies and minds, and function 
freely as a free nation. So there is no rest for us but to 
carry the burden of the day and hold fast to our anchor. 
The call of India continues to resound in our ears and 
tingle the blood in our veins. So let us go forward then 
along the path of our choice and take all trials and 
tribulations with serenity and confidence.” 

Pt. Nehru in a statement to the Daily Herald of 
London said : 

“Whether it is India or the world, or the war, no 
petty hesitant half-measures are of any avail. This was 
so in September 1939 when the Congress issued its decla¬ 
ration on the war by which it has stood throughout. This 
is much more so now and the history of the past two years 
bears witness to it.” 

Pt, Pant arrived in Bareilly in the night of 15th Decem¬ 
ber enroute to Bardoli to attend the meeting of the Work¬ 
ing Committee. We were with him from Bhojipura to 
Bareilly. Pt. Nehru arrived in Bombay on December 17th, 
Speaking in Bombay at a press conference Pt. Nehru 
commented on Amery’s speech a day before in London : 
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“ I am not interested in the repeated performances 
of Mr. Amcry on the public stage repeating the same 
thing ad nasjum. My only answer to him and to the 
British Government is, in the words of Oliver Cromwell, 
quoted by Mr. Amcry himself in the House of Commons, 
“We have had enough of you. Get out.” 

The meeting of the Congress Working Committee 
met at Bardoli on December 23 after a lapse of fourteen 
months to take stock of the political situation. The war 
had approached the frontiers of India and there was a 
possibility of a threat to the security of the country. The 
Committee was in session for more than seven days. The 
issue was whether the Congress should or should not parti¬ 
cipate in the defence of the country if it could do so on 
honourable terms; and it became an acute one. Leaders 
like Rajaji felt that it was not light for the Congress to 
stick to the position to all wars. 

There were three trends of opinion among the mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee. There were those who 
wished to continue to support Gandhiji. They thought 
that it would be nothing short of a calamity for the Con¬ 
gress to abandon non-violence on any account, for by 
doing so they lose everything including what the country 
achieved in the last 20 years. Rajendra Prasad, Patel, 
Kripalani, Profulla Ghosh were those who believed in out 
and out non-violence. 

Secondly there were those who disbelieved in the 
principle of non-violence. They wanted to use Britain’s 
difficulty as India’s opportunity. 

Thirdly there were those who did not share Gandhiji’s 
religious scruples about non-violence in war while it was ex¬ 
pedient to employ it at this juncture in the agitation against 
British dominion. On December 30 it passed a resolution 
when Gandhiji was present incorporating the last trend re¬ 
lieving Gandhiji ofhis leadership of the Congress by a majo¬ 
rity vote. Once again the Congress decided to sacrifice the 
immense advantage of Gandhiji’s guidance. The Working 
Committee resolution contemplated association in the 
war on the remote contingency of the British Government 
making an offer acceptable to the Congress. The Bom¬ 
bay resolution had given Gandhiji full powers for the 
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conduct of the satyagraha movement. In the Working 
Committee there was discussion on the precise interpre¬ 
tation of the Bombay resolution. Gandhiji interpreted 
to mean the Bombay resolution that the Congress was 
to refuse participation in the present or all wars on 
the grand principle of non-violence. He was astonished 
to find that the members differed from his interpretation 
and held the view that the opposition need not be on 
the ground of non-violence. The discussions were sus¬ 
pended for 3 days. The question before Gandhiji was 
which he told to Azad and Nehru who met him on 
behalf of the Congress Working Committee to persuade 
him—whether they were prepared to take up the posi¬ 
tion that the Congress would not participate in the present 
war on the ground of non-violence alone. At Gandhiji’s 
suggestion a sub-committee of Working Committee consis¬ 
ting of five members—Azad, Rajendra Prasad, Nehru, 
Govind Ballabh Pant and C. R. was appointed to draft 
the main resolution. 

In a letter on 30th December to Azad Gandhiji wrote 
that he had discovered that his interpretation of the reso¬ 
lution was not shared by the majority of his colleagues 
and on re-reading it he found that they were right. “It 
is my certain belief,” wrote Gandhiji, “that only non-vio¬ 
lence can save India and the world from self-extinction.” 

The Bardoli resolution received universal attention. 
It was widely commented in England and India. The 
Bombay resolution of September 16, 1940 defined the 
Congress policy. It kept the door open to make the war 
worth fighting for. 

Pandit Pant in a letter to me wrote : 

Naini Tal, 
5. 1. 42. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

Your letter of 2nd. Thanks. I am really sorry for all 
the worry you had that night. I regret that I missed you 
on the morning of 2nd. I shall be passing through Bareilly 
on the night of 10th on my way to Meerut again, but you 
need not bother. It is unusually cold and hardly comfort¬ 
able to move out in the nights these days. 
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The Bardoli resolution has attracted considerable 
attention here as well as outside. There seems to be 
some misunderstanding in certain quarters. There are, as 
is well known, divergent views in the matter of absolute 
non-violence; but in other respects we all stand united. 

Hope you arc active and busy as usual. 

Yours sincerely, 
C.B. Pant. 

On January 5 Gandhiji explained the implications of 
the Bardoli resolution to the members of Gujerat P.C.C.: 

“The resolution means that if the Government gave a 
guarantee that full freedom would be given after the war 
the Congress would give help in keeping the empire alive.” 

On 15th January the meeting of All India Congress 
Committee was held at Wardha after a lapse of 15 months 
to discuss the Bardoli resolution. Gandhiji in the course 
of his one hour speech made a strong appeal to the dele¬ 
gates to accept the resolution without reserve irrespective 
of consideratons of non-violence. While they were pre¬ 
pared to help in the war ellort provided India’s indepen¬ 
dence was guaranteed, Gandhiji would on no account 
participate in anv war on grounds of non-violence. Some 
members of the Working Committee and Azad felt that 
if India’s political independence was secured through 
participation in war they had no conscientious objection 
to participate in the war. 

Emphasising the need to pass the Bardoli resolution 
unanimously Gandhiji said : 

“I had written very strongly when the Poona reso¬ 
lution was passed. I had said then that it was a mistake 
to have passed that resolution,and I won’t withdraw one 
word of what I then said. But now in the Bardoli resolu¬ 
tion there is no room for any misunderstanding. While in 
Bardoli I had a mind to tell the House divide on the 
issue. But on second thoughts I felt it would be against 
non-violence.” 

He made no secret of the fact that a split in Congress 
was imminent and that he was prepared to go to any 
length to prevent it. This ended the Satyagraha and 
Gandhiji was again outside the Congress. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT 

By the beginning of the year 1942 it appeared that 
the war had come at the doors of India, and this country 
would be the theatre of war. Australia and New Zea¬ 
land found themselves exposed to the possibility of direct 
invasion. On February 1 the Japanese had occupied 
Moulmein and on February 15 Singapur surrendered. 
The fall of Rangoon was announced on March 8. The 
fall of Singapur meant the isolation of Philippines. After 
the Pearl Harbour the interest of Americans in Indian 
question was greatly increased. President Roosevelt dis¬ 
cussed the Indian problem with British Prime Minister 
during his visit to Washington in December 1941. He 
believed in August 1941 that India should be given Domi¬ 
nion Status by Britain. A telegram to this effect was 
actually drawn up on August 5, 1941 but was not sent. 
The President sent Ambassador Winant in London a 
telegram on February 25, 1942 saying that the situation 
in India gave him some concern. He requested him to 
give him a ‘slant’ on what Churchill thought to new 
Anglo-Inclia relationship. He concluded that he was 
hesitant to send to the Prime Minister a direct message 
because it was not his business. 

In February 1942 Generalissimo of China, Marshal 
Chiang Kai-Shek along with his wife visited India and 
met Indian leaders. The object of their visit was to rally 
Indian opinion against Japan. 

On February 25 Churchill appointed a sub-committee 
of the Cabinet constisting of members who had an expert 
knowledge and experience of Indian problems to study the 
course of Indian affairs from day to day and advise the 
War Cabinet. Attlee, who presided and Lord Simon, the 
Lord Chancellor were both members of the Indian Sta¬ 
tutory Commission (1927-30). Sir Stafford Cripps had 
returned from India after a visit and meeting Indian 
leaders. Sir George Anderson, the Lord President of 
the Council, had been the Governor of United Bengal 
for five years at a very critical period. Sir James Grigg, 
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Secretary of War, had been the Finance Member of the 
Government of India. Amery, the Secretary of State for 
India, had the honour to be born in Gorakhpur where 
his father was the Conservator of Forests. In the first week 
of March the Indian question was very seriously discus¬ 
sed by the Committee and the War Cabinet in view of 
the gravity of the situation and the pressure of American 
public opinion to find out a solution of the Indian impasse. 

On March 10 President Roosevelt after feeling much 
diffidence in making a suggestion, sent to British Prime 
Minister a long cable on the Indian problem. He 
approached the question from the point of history and 
with a hope that this might provide ‘a new thought’ for 
India. 

He mentioned that during the American Revolution 
the Thirteen Colonies had set themselves up as separate 
sovereignties under a temporary government with a Conti¬ 
nental Congress, which he described as ‘a body of ill 
defined powers and large inefficiencies’. Following the war, 
a stop-gap Government was formed under the Articles of 
Confederation, and this continued until real union was 
achieved under the Constitution in 1789. The President 
suggested a somewhat similar process for India : the set¬ 
ting up of a Government to be ‘headed by a small group 
representative of different religions and geographies, occu¬ 
pations and castes, it would be representative of the exist¬ 
ing British provinces and the Council of Princes, and would 
be recognised as a temporary Dominion Government.’ 

On March 11 Churchill announced that the War 
Cabinet had agreed as to the Indian policy and to send 
a War Cabinet Minister out to see whether it could be 
put across on the spot by personal consultation. Sir 
Stafford Cripps volunteered for this, as Churchill put it, 
thankless and hazardous task. At that time Cripps 
was a very popular figure in British public life. He had 
achieved unique success in his Moscow Mission. He was 
Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons. 
He arrived in New Delhi on March 22 and for three 
days stayed at Viceroy’s House and then moved to quar¬ 
ters of his own at 3 Queen Victoria Road. He met a 
large number of persons, representatives of different poli¬ 
tical parties, provincial governors, members of the Exe- 
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cutive Council, Provincial Premiers, past and present on 
the basis of draft declaration approved by the British War 
Cabinet. He disclosed the scheme at a press conference on 
29th March. The essence of the British proposals, which 
were in two parts relating to the post-war future and 
also the immediate present, in the words of Churchill was 
that “His Majesty’s Government undcitook to accept 
and implement an agreed constitution for an Indian 
Union, which should be a Dominion framed by an elec¬ 
ted Constituent Assembly and affording representation 
to the princes. This undertaking was subject only to 
the right of non-acceeding Provinces to receive separate 
treatment, and to the conclusion of a treaty guaranteeing 
the protection of religious and racial minorities.” 

Cripps soon realised that the keyman was Gandhiji. 
He wired to him who was in Wardha that he would be 
glad to have an opportunity of having a talk with him. 
Gandhiji replied, “Thanks for your wire. I was present 
at the meeting of the Working Committee. It was agreed 
that on behalf of the Congress only the President and 
Pt. Nehru should sec you. You know my anti-all-war 
views. If despite that you would like to see me I shall 
be glad to sec you.” 

Gandhiji arrived in New Delhi. He met Cripps 
before the publication of British Government’s offer, and 
the interview lasted two hours. What transpired between 
the two was recorded by Louis Fisher thus : 

“I had heard rumours about the contents of the 
British Government offer he brought to India. He gave 
it to me and after a brief study I said to him, ‘Why did 
you come if this is what you have to offer ? If this is 
your entire proposal to India, I would advise you to take 
the next plane home.” Cripps replied, “I will consider.” 
Gandhiji was reported to have described it as a ‘post-dated 
cheque on a crushing bank.’ 

30th March was Monday. Gandhiji was observing 
his weekly silence. The meeting of Congress Working 
Committee was held in which all the members except the 
President and Gandhiji spoke. Pandit Nehru saw Cripps 
twice that day and also dined with him before Cripps’ 
broadcast to the Indian people. We heard Cripps clear 
voice on the radio explaining the British offer. 
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The meeting of the Congress Working Committee 
was held again in the morning of 31st. The Muslim 
League Working Committee adjourned with finishing its 
decisions. The discussion shifted from the future to the 
present. How much share Indians would have in the 
responsibility for defence. On 31st Cripps was reported 
to have told Indian leaders that the Viceroy was willing 
to have Indian Defence Minister with restricted functions 
on his Executive Council. 

On 1st April Pt. Pant wrote expecting that his work 
would finish on 2nd Apiil : 

New Delhi, 
1. 4. 42. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

It our work is finished I should be leaving this place 
tomorrow so as to reach Bareilly on my way to Naini 
Tal on Friday morning. If detained I shall arrive a day 
later. I do not know whether Dwarka Prasad has returned 
to Bareilly or not. Trust his son is better now. Remem¬ 
ber me to local friends theic. 

Yours sinccrlv, 
G. B. Pant'. 


Cripps was working on a formula. It was to envi¬ 
sage an Indian Defence Minister to preside over a Defence 
Council of which General Wavell would also be a member. 
The portfolio would also cover civil defence and air raid 
precautions. Cripps suggested to the Congress President 
that it might help the negotiations if he and Pandit Nehru 
met General Wavell who was the Commander-in-Chief. 
He was in Calcutta and the proposed meeting could not 
take place before 5th Apiil. On the evening of April 2 
Congress gave its reply to Cripps in the form of a reso¬ 
lution. It was handed to Cripps by Pandit Nehru and 
Maulana Azad. It rejected the draft declaration but it 
was not published. It indicated that they objected on 
three main gounds; .first, refusal to transfer the Defence 
portfolio to Indian hands; second, the impairment of national 
unity in the proposal w'hich gave each province the right 
to secede from the Indian Union and thirdly, the fact the 
Indian States would be represented in Constituent Assem¬ 
bly by ‘palace nominees’ and not by representative of State 
people. 
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On April 3, Friday, Cripps met Wavell at Army 
Headquarters and at the press conference he announced 
the postponement of his departure. Col. Louis Johnson 
arrived in Delhi at the head of the American Economic 
Mission as President Roosevelt’s personal representative. 
On April 4 Cripps introduced Nehru and Azad to Wavell 
and left them to talk over the question of Defence port¬ 
folio. On April 5 Louis Johnson had a long talk with 
Pt. Nehru ancl on 6th and 8th lie met him again. Cripps 
saw Jinnah and afterwards Jinnah made a statement 
that it was clearly understood that the Defence portfolio 
would be administered by an Indian. On 8th April 
Cripps handed to Azad and Nehru the British War Cabi¬ 
net’s reply, which was delayed by a day, to Congress’ coun¬ 
ter proposals. The interview lasted only eight minutes. 
Congress Working Committee debated it for two days. 
In the evening while the Congress Working Committee 
was in session Azad and Nehru talked to Cripps for two 
hours behind closed doors. They left at 8. Members of 
Working Committee were waiting for them. It appeared 
that the British were not prepared to yield an inch. 
On the morning of 9th there were high hopes. The 
Indian press likely echoed. On 10th the meeting of the 
Working Committee was held. At lunch it was not dissolv¬ 
ed but adjourned. It appeared that the last proposals 
were understood to be acceptable and it was reported 
that Jinnah had also found the revised draft acceptable. 
At 7 P.M. a scaled envelope was sent to Cripps. It con¬ 
tained a letter of complete rejection. 

The Mission failed. At one time during those nego¬ 
tiations the chances of its success seemed bright. The 
catastrophe was rather sudden. It was a popular belief 
here at that time that strings were pulled behind the 
scenes from the Whitehall at the last moment. It was 
stated that Cripps went against his words. The imme¬ 
diate cause of the breakdown of the negotiations was 
that the members of the Congress Working Committee all 
along were under the impression that the National Govern¬ 
ment to be set up was to be the Cabinet Government with 
full powers. They alleged that Sir Stafford made them 
understand but shifted the ground at the last moment. 

In a hurry on April 12 Cripps left Delhi for England 
and closed the talks. In his own words, “The discussions 
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are over, they will slip back into history, and they will 
leave their impress, a good, clear, healthy impress, which 
will influence the future.” A fortnight later the All 
India Congress Committee met at Allahabad and confir¬ 
med the decision of the Working Committee in rejecting 
Cripps’ proposals. It was impossible for the Congress 
to consider any schemes or proposals which retained even 
partial measure of British control in India. Gandhiji 
was not present at the meeting which continued for four 
days and discussed the draft resolution sent by him. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps,” said Pandit Pant, “has been 
sedulously propagating lies faithfully following in the steps 
of Amery and others, only his methods are more subtle 
and insidious.” 

‘‘The Cripps Mission,” commented the National Herald 
‘‘was the result of American pressure. It was a stage 
managed show to buy off world opinion and to foist 
preconcerted failures on the people of India.” (April 
24, 1942.) 

How much interest President Roosevelt took in the 
solution of the Indian riddle was revealed by Harry 
Hopkins, a personal friend of the President and his per¬ 
sonal representative on a special mission to Britain. A 
cable arrived for him from Roosevelt saying that all pos¬ 
sible efforts must be made to prevent a breakdown of 
the Cripps negotiations in India. The President asked 
him to deliver a message to Churchill ‘to make a final 
effort to find a common ground of understanding.’ He 
said : 

“I still feel that if the component groups in India 
could be given now the opportunity to set up a National¬ 
ist Government in essence similar to our own form of 
government under the Articles of Confederation, with 
the understanding that following the termination of a 
period of tiial and error they would be enabled then to 
determine upon their own form of constitution and their 
future relationship with the British Empire, probably a 
solution could be found. If you were to make such an 
effort and Ciipps were still unable then to find an agree¬ 
ment, at least you would on that issue have public 
opinion in the United States satisfied that the British 
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Government had made a fair and real offer to the Indian 
people., and that the responsibility for such failure must 
be placed clearly, not upon the British Government, but 
upon the Indian people.” 

On 9th April, Churchill sent for Hopkins for a dis¬ 
cussion of India. The discussions of that day were describ¬ 
ed by Hopkins and quoted by Robert E. Sherwood in his 
intimate history of Roosevelt and Hopkins as follows : 

“In conference with the Prime Minister in the Cabi¬ 
net Room at 10 Downing Street, 10-30 to 12, Prime 
Minister read me a despatch which he had just received 
ftom the Governor-General of India indicating that Cripps 
had presented a new proposal to Nehru without consul¬ 
tation with the Governor-General, but presumably with 
the assistance of Louis Johnson. The gist of this proposal 
was that an Indian would on paper at any rate be given 
charge of the Defence Ministry. The Commander-in- 
Chicf of the British Forces would have powers and duties 
substantially comparable to those in the original British 
proposal. The Governor-General’s despatch indicated 
that he and Cripps could have got Nehru’s agreement 
to the original proposal had not Cripps and Johnson 
worked out this new arrangement. It was perfectly clear 
that the Govcrnoi-General was irritated with the whole 
business and laid great stress on the fact that Johnson 
acts and talks as though he were sent to India as 
Roosevelt’s personal representative to mediate in the 
Indian crisis. It is apparent that this new proposal, which 
is known as the Clripps-Johnson proposal, might well be 
turned down by the British Cabinet which is meeting 
at 12 to-day in which case Roosevelt would be in the 
embarrassing position of having ostensibly made a pro¬ 
posal which the British Government rejected. I told the 
Prime Minister that Johnson’s original mission to India 
had nothing whatever to do with the British proposals 
and that I was very sure that he was not acting as the 
representative of the President in mediating the Indian 
business. That I believed Cripps was using Johnson for 
his own ends, Cripps being very anxious to bring Roose¬ 
velt’s name into the picture. That it was to Cripps 
interests to get Roosevelt identified with his proposals. 
I told Churchill of the President’s instructions to me, 
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namely that he would not be drawn into the Indian busi¬ 
ness except at the personal request of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, and then onlv if he had an assurance both from 
India and Britain that any plan that he worked out would 
be acceptable, and that he (Roosevelt) was unwilling to 
be put into a situation before the world in which he 
undeitook to model ate between the conflicting forces 
and then have these lorccs turned down his proposals. 
Chuichill at once wrote in long-hand a cable to the Vicc- 
loy staling that he was sure Johnson was not acting as 
personal icpr-'seiitativc of the President in negotiations 
between the Indian Congress and Cripps.” 

Churchill set forth to Hopkins in detail, and probably 
with some vehemence, his answers to the President’s argu¬ 
ments. Hopkm’s scribbled notes on this are thus sum¬ 
marised : 

“Churchill refused to he lesponcible for a policy which 
would throw the whole sub-continent of India into utter 
confusion while the Japanese invader was at its gates. 
A Nationalist Government such as indicated by Roose¬ 
velt, first, would almost eoitainly demand the recall of 
all Indian troops from the Middle Ka^t and, second, would 
in Churchill’s belief make ail armistice with Japan on 
the basis of free transit for Japanese foiees across India 
to Karachi. In icturn, the Japanese would give the 
Hindus the military support necessary to impose the 
Congress party’' will upon the Moslems, the Princes and 
the Depressed Classes. Churchill felt that anv attempt 
to reopen the Indian constitutional issue in this way at 
this juncture would seive only to emphasise serious difler- 
cnccs between Britain and the- United States and thus do 
injury to common cause. Far from helping the defence 
of India it would make the task impossible.” 

It appears fiom Hopkin’s notes that Churchill said 
that lie personally was quite ready to retire to private 
life if that would do any good in assuaging American 
public opinion, but he lelt certain that, regardless of 
whether or not he continued as Prime Minister, the Cabi¬ 
net and Parliament would continue to assert the policy 
as he had stated it. Hopkins who loved to use the phrase 
‘meeting of minds,’ was by now convinced that the Sub¬ 
continent of India was one area where the minds of 
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Roosevelt and Churchill would never meet. He took the 
position that there was not much sense in burning up the 
trans-Atlantic cables with more messages on this subject. 
He tried to telephone early Sunday morning from Chi - 
quers, but was prevented from getting through by atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. Later he did manage to reach the 
President and explain that since Gripps had left India the 
dav before, the explanations had been issued by both the 
British and Indian authorities. Nothing name could be 
done about the matter at the time. 

On April 13 Gandhiji gave expression to his views 
on the Cripps Mission in the columns of Harijan under 
‘That Ill-fated Proposal’: 

“It is a thousand pities that the Brit-sh Government 
should have sent a proposal lor dissolving the political 
deadlock, which, on the face of it, was too ridiculous 
to find acceptance anywhere. And it was a misfortune 
that the bearer should have been Sir Stafford Ciipps, 
acclaimed as a radical among radicals and a friend ol India. 
I have no doubt about his good will. He believed that 
no one could have brought anything belter for India. 
But he should have known that at least the Congress 
would not look at Dominion Status even though it car¬ 
ried the right of secession the very moment it was taken. 
He knew too that the proposal contemplated the splitting 
up of India into three parts, each having different ideas 
of governance. It contemplated Pakistan, and yet not 
the Pakistan of the Muslim League’s conception. And 
last of all, it gave no real control over Defence to res¬ 
ponsible ministers.” 

There had remained in the Bareilly District Jail a 
sufficient number of political prisoners undergoing long 
imprisonments who could not be released. They were 
placed in the third class and they resorted to hunger 
strike to redress their grievances. We made efforts to 
have some settlement. Pandit Pant wrote the following- 
letter which enabled us to persuade the prisoners to give 
up their hunger strike. 

Naini Tal, 
7. 3. 42. 

My dear Shy am Sunder, 

I was glad to receive yours of 2nd inst. I too share 
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your regret on your inability to join any of the conferences 
I attended in your division last month. In view of the 
fresh declaration on India expected early next week. I 
need not refer to the points raised by you in your letter. 

I am particularly concerned about the political pri¬ 
soners’ hunger-strike in District Jail Bareilly. Their condi¬ 
tion must be progressively deteriorating and it is giving 
me cause for concern. I sympathise with their demands. 
The question of the treatment of C class prisoners, as they 
arc called, has already attracted considerable public atten¬ 
tion of prominent leaders and even Mahatma Gandhi 
have been taking an active interest in the matter. No 
relief will be available so long as the hunger-strike conti¬ 
nues. So no useful purpose will be served by prolonging 
it. The quest’on is already before the public and they 
have brought it still more prominently to the forefront 
by their strike. 

So kindly do all you can to persuade them to break 
their fast. The whole world is in a fluid state to-day 
and the political conditions in our own country are bound 
to change enormously before long. In the circumstances 
they should not undergo any further hardship and suffer¬ 
ing. Hope you will do the needful and succeed. I may 
pass through Bareilly on 15th March. 

Yours sincerely, 
G. B. Pant. 

It was in the last week of March when we learnt that 
about a dozen security prisoners lodged in Bareilly Cen¬ 
tral Prison, which was at that time the main concentra¬ 
tion camp of communist and non-communist detenus in 
U.P., were being prosecuted under sections 147 and 323 
of I. P. G. read with section 52 of the Prison Act for 
assaulting and beating a warder of the prison. I as a 
lawyer sought an interview with them for conducting 
their case. At the interview I met Vishwa Nath Roy 
(now M.P. from Deoria) who recognised me as we were 
in Allahabad University. The proceedings began in Cen¬ 
tral Prison and continued for about a month. Pt. Dwarka 
Prasad M.L.A. who had joined as a lawyer, Raghunandan 
Prasad Taiyal and I conducted the trial. Daya Ram 
Beri was discharged and the trial proceeded against 
Vishwa Nath Roy, Jai Ram Sharma, Satrughan Kumar, 
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Ram Ujagar Sharma, Sardar Niranjan Singh, and Sardar 
Beant Singh. The magistrate found them guilty and sen¬ 
tenced to a total imprisonment of one year. 

I received a letter, passed by Censor. 

“From Baicilly Central Prison, 

Dated 4. 6. 42. 

Dear Vakil Sahib, 

In accordance with the decision of the non-commu¬ 
nist detenus I thank you on their behalf for the trouble 
you have taken in conducting the case against six of 
our friends for the assistance you have been giving through 
different sources. Mr. Bishwa Nath Roy and others who 
are undergoing the term of sentence in C class, are not 
in a position to write to you. 

Yesteiday Kidwai Sahib asked us to request you for 
filing an appeal against the conviction of the lower com t. 
I along with other friends concerned arc under the im¬ 
pression that you might have alieady filed the appeal; 
but I have no information in this connection. Besides 
this, bail should be given or the Sessions Court should 
be requested to postpone the sentence till the hearing of 
the appeal in that court. Meanwhile the accused should 
not be deprived of their detention privileges. 

Thanking you again in anticipation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rajendra Pal Singh, 
Warrior.” 

We filed an appeal in the court of the District Judge, 
Bareilly which w r as allowed. We received several letters 
conveying expressions of gratefulness for rendering such 
great help without any previous acquaintance. The Akali 
Jatha Delhi Province and Gurdwara Parbandhak Com¬ 
mittee, Delhi province sent letters conveying their thanks : 

“We have to thank you for your according all help 
and assistance in the case against the two Sikh security 
prisoners in the case against them as well as in the appeal 
against their conviction. We heartily pray at the lotus 
feet of the merciful Wahe guru that he may shower his 
blessings on you for your selfless service rendered in the 
matter.” 
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A groat surpiisc was caused in Central Prison, Bareilly 
when Rafi Sahib along with the Jailor entered the Security 
Prisoners’ Ward. In no time all the security prisoners 
gathered round him and thought that at long last he 
had been permitted to interview them as President of 
the Detenus’ Aid Committee. One after another the 
prisoners approached him with requests and complaints 
and a few went to the length of submitting a memoran¬ 
dum despite his repeatedly telling them that he was their 
fellow detenu and he had come to live with them. One 
detenu came and said, “Rafi Salnb, this is our libraiy” 
and Rafi Sahib smiling remarked ‘Now I would be here 
to sec it at leisure.’ For about two hours requests and 
complaints continued pouring in belore Rafi Sahib and 
none believed that the U.l\ Government had ordered 
his detention. Then Rafi Sahib took R. D. Bhardwaj 
and Yusuf aside and told them the fact. In the meantime 
his luggage arrived and it wms a signal for the cut tain 
to fall. They all laughed over their unimaginativcncss in 
not being able to comprehend what the Government 
were capable of. 

Pt. Pant wrote at that time in a letter: 

Naini Tal, 
18. 4. 42. 

Mv dear Shyam Sunder, 

Thanks lor your letter received about a foitnight ago. 
Owing to the abscess in my leg I have not been able to 
handle the pen with ease and this has interfered with 
my correspondence. That accounts for this delay in 
acknowledging \our lettei. T am better now and hope to 
be fit to move about in about another week. I have been 
confined to bed since my return fiom Badaun. I do not 
think it had any thing to do with my trip to that place. 
But owing to the chronological sequence such misconcep¬ 
tion is possible. 

I am sorry for the trouble you were unnecessarily put 
to on 29th. I had sent you, I think, a note on 28th 
informing you about my inability to leave for Lucknow. 
It does not seem to have reached you. 

Hope this finds you well. 

Yours sincerely, 
G.B. Pant. 
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The meeting of All India Congress Committee was 
held at Allahabad in the last week of April. It was the 
first meeting after the failure of Cripps Mission. We 
met Pt. Pant while he was going to Allahabad. He wrote : 

Naini Tal, 

25. 4. 12. 

My dear Shvam Sunder, 

I shall be reaching Bareilly on my way to Allaha¬ 
bad tomorrow evening at about T If convenient please 
meet me at Bhojipura. In every case I hope to see you 
at the junction. 

Yours sincerely, 
G B. Pant. 

Congress alter the failure of Cripps Mission again 
turned to Gandhiji for guidance. Some days before the 
meeting of All India Congress Committee Gandhiji ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the forthcoming meeting would revert 
to the non-violent method and give the cleatest possible 
instructions about non-violent non-co-operation. The 
main resolution at the Allahabad All India Congress 
Committee was moved by Pt. Pant on non-violent non- 
co-operation which was seconded by Dr. Rajcndra Prasad. 
In view of the imminent peril of invasion that confronted 
I ndia, and the attitude of the British Government as shown 
in the Cripps proposals the Congress declared afresh 
India’s policy. On May 2 Congress Working Committee 
adopted a resolution at Gandhiji’s instance by 7 to 4, 
Azad abstaining, Rajagopalacharya who had demanded 
an immediate arming of Indian people had resigned from 
the Working Committee after the rejection of his resolu¬ 
tion pioposing a settlement with Muslim League. 
Pt. Nehru voted for it, so Pt. Pant. Publication of this 
resolution was banned by the Government. While con- 
fiiming India’s determination to resist invasion it indica¬ 
ted that the people would be compelled to rely on the 
method of non-violent non-co-operation because they 
were denied any other weapon. 

In Harijan dated April 26 Gandhiji pleaded for the 
British withdrawal from India in a long editorial and 
after that in every issue ot his paper, statement or speech, 
Gandhiji elaborated his Quit India programme. The 
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economic situation had worsened. The problem of food 
shortage had come to the forefiont. The feeling was 
growing that British lule in India must end immediately. 
He explained his views in the course of an interview thus : 

“From the frustration of every effort made to bring 
about unity by me, among others, has arisen this logical 
step for me that not until Biilisli power is wholly with¬ 
drawn horn India, can there be any real unitv, because 
all parties will be looking to the foreign power. Therefore 
I have come to the conclusion that real unity, genuine 
unity, is almost an impossibility unless British power is 
withdiawn and no other power takes its place, in other 
words, when India not only feels but is actually indepen¬ 
dent without a master in any shape or foim.” 

Pt. Pant undertook an extensive tour of the Province 
in 11ic hot months of April and May. Fioin Naini Tal he 
wiote the following letter on 21st May: 

My dear Sin am Sunder, 

As you may be aware I have to attend the District 
Political Conference at Ujhiam on 24th. It must be 
dreadfully hot and I do not want to spend there more 
time than may be absolutely necessary. 1 expect to reach 
Bareilly cilv at about 4-30 P.M. The train for Badaun 
leaves, I think at about 7 P.M. If I could get a car 
to take me to Badaun or Ujhianion my airival at Bareilly 
I would be saving about three hours. I am reluctant 
to worry friends in this regard on account of the scarcity 
of petiol. Dr. Pant and Dwarka Prasad have, I believe, 
both their cars but unfortunately even best cars cannot 
run without petiol. You might sec if there is any way 
out of this difficulty. I have already informed Ragliubir 
Sahai about the likely time ol mv arrival at Bareilly but 
with their limited resources Badaun friends cannot be 
expected to arrange for a car. 

Trust this finds you well. 

Yours sincerely, 
G.B. Pant.' 

On June 14 Gandhiji addressed a letter to Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek in which he pointed out the feelings of 
the country : 
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“Our proffered help has repeatedly been rejected by 
the British Government and the recent failure of the 
Cripps Mission has left a deep wound which is still run¬ 
ning. Out of that anguish has come the erv for imme¬ 
diate withdrawal of British power so that India can look 
after herself.” 

After a fortnight on July 1 Gandhiji writing to Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt said : “The policy of the Indian National 
Congress, largelv guided by me, has been one of non- 
embarrassment to Britain, consistently with the honour¬ 
able working of the Congress. The British policy as 
exposed by the Ciipps mission and rejected by almost all 
parties has opened our eyes and has driven me to the pro¬ 
posal I have made.” 

On 4th July Pt. Pant came to Bareilly to interview 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai who was detained in Bareilly Cen¬ 
tral Prison. He sent the following telegram to me : 

“Meet Izatnagar with good fruits.” 

On July 14 the Working Committee after a week’s 
deliberations passed a 700 word resolution in the presence 
of Gandhiji declaring that British rule in India must end 
immediately. The resolution gave a brief resume of the 
stand taken by the Congress. It pointed out that the 
failure of the Cripps mission had resulted in a rapid and 
widespread increase in ill-will against Britain and a grow¬ 
ing satisfaction at the success ol Japanese arms. The Con¬ 
gress was anxious to avoid the experience of Malaya, 
Singapur and Burma and in order to make India ‘a wil¬ 
ling partner in a joint enterprise’, it was considered 
essential that Indians should feel ‘a glow of freedom.’ It 
urged the withdrawal of the British power from India, 
pointing out that the Congress wished to take no hasty 
step and would like to avoid, as far as possible, any course 
of action that might embarrass the United Nations and 
pleaded with the British Government to accept the Con¬ 
gress proposal. If the appeal failed the Congress would 
then be reluctantly compelled to utilise all its non-violent 
strength for the vindication of India’s inalienable right to 
freedom and independence under the leadership of 
Gandhiji. 

As the issues raised were of the most vital and of 
far-reaching importance the final decision was left to All 
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India Congress Committee, a meeting of which was sum¬ 
moned at Bombay on August 7. Without waiting for the 
All India Congress Committee meeting the Government 
of India decided to take action against the Congress 
leaders. On June 18 British Ambassador Halifax called 
on Cordell Hull, American Secretary of State to give the 
substance of a telegram from the British Secretary of State 
lor India which suggested to communicate to the Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary of State that the British Govern¬ 
ment would be forced to take ‘drastic measures’ against 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Indian Congress and its lcadets 
if the Civil Disobedience Movement w r cre launched which 
Gandhiji was contemplating to hasten British withdrawal 
from India. 

On 26th July 1912 Pandit Pant visited Bareilly. In 
the afternoon he addressed a largely attended meeting 
of the Congress workers bom the Rohilkhund Division 
at the residence of Pandit Dwarka Prasad. He explained 
the implications ol the Wardha resolution and their duty 
in the ensuing struggle to be launched shortly by Gandhiji. 
Pie urged the Congressmen who had gathered from distant 
places to be prepared for all eventualities as it was 
Gandhiji’s last struggle. He advised them to follow the 
instructions of Gandhiji and remain non-violent. In the 
evening we accompanied Pt. Pant to the public meeting 
held in Moti Park, Bareilly under the presidentship of Pt. 
Dwarka Prasad, M.L.A. A large crowd had gathered to 
hear Pantji. In an hour speech he explained the Con¬ 
gress stand of Quit India demand. 

On July 30th Amcrv gave a warning in the House 
of Commons that the Government of India would not 
flinch fiom taking every possible step that might arise 
out of Congress action. The demand of the Congress 
for British withdrawal would, if conceded, completely 
disrupt the Government machinery in one of the most 
vital theatres ol war at a time when evciy energy was 
needed for the stuiggle against the common enemv. He 
concluded that the British Government was unable to 
initiate further discussions on India. 

Prior to his leaving from Bombay to attend the meet¬ 
ing of Congress Working Committee Pt. Pant wrote : 
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Naini Tal, 
30. 7. 42. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

I shall be leaving for Bombay via Bareilly and Muttra 
on 2nd. When I was with you last I was thinking of 
taking the other route. But this seems more suitable. 
The train reaches Bareilly at about 9-30 and leaves for 
Badaun about an hour later. 

Trust this finds you all well. 


Yours sincerely, 
G. B. Pant. 

We saw Pt. Pant off at Bareilly station when he 
left for Bombay to attend the meeting of Working Com¬ 
mittee and Ail India Congress Committee. We had then 
not expected that he had to remain outside the province 
for such a long time. 

On August 5 Congress Working Committee passed 
a new resolution for submission to A.I.C.C. It confirmed 
the Wardha resolution and repeated its main arguments. 
It also added two new points. After sanctioning a mass 
struggle on non-violent lines on the widest possible scale 
under Gandhiji’s command, it appealed to the people of 
India to face the dangers and hardships that fall to their 
lot with courage and endurance and hold together under 
the leadership of Gandhiji and carry out his instructions 
as disciplined soldiers of India’s fteedom. 

At the fateful meeting of All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee in Bombay on August 7 Gandhiji spoke nearly 
for 70 minutes in Hindi and for another 20 minutes in 
English. He said : 

“The voice within me tells me I shall have to fight 

against the whole world and stand alone. Iwen if 

all the united nations oppose me, even if the w'hole of 
India tries to persuade me that I am wrong, even then 
I will go ahead, not for India’s sake alone but for the 

sake of the world. I cannot wait any longer for 

India’s freedom, I cannot wait until Mr. Jinnah is con¬ 
verted. If I wait any longer, God will punish me. 

This is the last struggle of my life.” 
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He concluded “Every one is free to go to the fullest 
length under ahimsa (non-violence) by complete dead¬ 
lock, strikes and other non-violent means. Satyagrahis 
should go out to die and not to live. It is only when 
individuals go out to seek and face death that nations will 
survive.” 

The deciuon of the Indian Government to arrest the 
Congress leaders was unanimous. When the question 
was discussed and decided in the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil all the three ofTicial members who were Englishmen 
were absent. Sir Jeremy Raisman, the Finance Member 
was on a visit to England, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Member w'as ill, and the Commander-in-Chicf General 
Wavell was overseas. 'The decision was taken by the 
Viceroy’s twelve non-official members who except Beuthah 
were all Indians. The Indian leaders were arrested and 
interned by the Viceroy with the full authority of the War 
Cabinet. The Viceroy wanted to arrest them prior to the 
holding of All India Congress Committee Session in Bom¬ 
bay but the Indian members of the Council wanted to wait 
till the passing ol the Resolution—and they thus w'ere in 
full accord with the British members and the War Cabinet. 

The Government made use of the full powers provi¬ 
ded by the Defence of Tndia Rules. These rules were 
supplemented by additional powers to deal with hartals 
and to control local authorities. Two Ordinances—the 
Penalties (Enhancement) Ordinance and the Special 
Criminal Courts Ordinance, which were originally inten¬ 
ded to apply to situations arising directly from enemy 
attack were made applicable to August Movement. A 
further mcasuic the Clollective 1' mes Cff refinance ^vas 
also widely used which enabled the provincial governments 
to lay joint responsibility on the inhabitants of any area 
concerned. Severe restrictions were imposed on the 
publication of news. 

On August 8 the U.S.A. President was sent a message 
from Attlee in Churchill’s absence, stating the British 
Government’s intention to arrest Gandhiji and other 
Congress leaders to render the Congress movement abor¬ 
tive and to prevent widespread demonstrations and dis¬ 
orders. The President sent to his Secretary of State 
Attlee’s message along w’ith a short memorandum saying : 
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‘‘This came in five clays ago from Attlee in the absence of 
his chief. Frankly. I think it is best not reply to it. 
What is your view ?” The next day tlm Secretary of 
State replied : “You and other officials of this Government 
during past months earnestly laid before Prime Minister 
Churchill and other British officials the unequivocal atti¬ 
tude of yoursrll in favour of an adjustment on a basis 
that could and should be mutually agreed upon in the 
relations between the home government of Britain and 
either officials or ceitain political leadens heeded by 
Mahatma Gandhi in India.” 

Earlier the Generalissimo after receiving Gindhiji’s 
letter telegraphed to President Roosevelc, urging that 
America and China should take concerted action. But 
Churchill was adament. 

The British Government precipitated the revolt by 
arresting the Congress leaders in the inruning of 9th 
August when Gandhiji and all members of the Working 
Committee were arrested in Bombay while they were 
asleep. 

When the police reached the place in Bombay where 
Ft. Pant was staying, to arrest him at 5 A.M. he refused 
to be disturbed. He was sent afterwards by car. For 
the day he was kept in Arthur Road Prison and driven 
to Ahmednagar where the other members of the Work¬ 
ing Committee had already reached for being detained. 
Gandhiji and his party were taken to Aga Khan Palace 
in Poona. The place of detention was kept secret from 
the public by the Government. From Bombay they were 
taken to an unknown destination. 

It was followed by wholesale arrests of all Congress 
leaders all over India. Soon after the leaders’ arrests 
serious dis-orders broke out simultaneously in all parts 
of India. There had remained no responsible Congress 
leader outside to stem the tide of open rebellion. There 
was a nation-wide political explosion. The Secretary of 
State’s broadcast immediately after Congress leaders’ 
arrests misguided the nation in which he had narrated 
varieties of ‘sabotage’ which according to him included 
in the Congress programme. The country witnessed 
ruthless repression which was never resorted before. 
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The widespread disturbances which followed the 
arrests of (longrcss leaders were described in Government 
of India’s publication, ‘Congress Responsibility for the 
Disturbances’ thus : 

“On August 9 there were disturbances in Bombay, 
Ahmcdabad and Poona, but the rest of the country re¬ 
mained quiet. On August 10, disturbances occurred also 
in Delhi and a few towns in the United Provinces. It 
was from August 11 that the situation began to deterio¬ 
rate rapidly. Fiom then onwards, apart from the hartals, 
protest meetings and similar demonstrations that were to 
be expected, concerted out-breaks of mob violence, arson, 
murder and sabotage took place.” 

Some days after his arrc r t Candhiji wrote to the 
Viceroy in which he said : “The Government of India 
should have waited at least till the time I inaugurated 
mass action. I have publicly stated that I fully con¬ 
templated sending you a letter before taking concrete 
action. It was to be an appeal to you for an impartial 
examination of the Congress case. As you know, the Con- 
gicss has readily filled in every omission that has been 
discovered in the conception of its demand. So could 
I have dealt with every difficulty if you had given me 
the opportunity. The precipitate action of the Govern¬ 
ment leads one to think that they were afraid that the 
extreme caution and gradualness in which the Congress 
was moving towards direct action might make world 
opinion veer round to the Congress, as it had already 
begun doing, and expose the hollowness of the grounds 
for the Government’s rejection of the Congress demand. 
They should surely have waited for an authentic report 
of my speeches on Friday and on Saturday night after 
the passing of the resolution by the A.I.C.C. You would 
have found in them that I would not hastily begin action. 
You should have taken advantage of the intervcl fore¬ 
shadowed in them and explored every possibility of satis¬ 
fying the Congress demand.” 

India’s national demand and the arrest of Congress 
leaders evoked world wide comments. There were nume¬ 
rous public statements made by individuals, institutions and 
organs of public opinion all over the World which showed 
great concern in the Indian situation. Newspapers in 
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all countries of the world carried headlined articles on 
the Indian political situation and deplored the aggravation 
of the tension. A full page appeal was issued in the 
New Tank Times by prominent Americans stressing Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and Marshal Chiang Kcishek to use 
their good offices to ask the British Government and the 
National Congress of India to open a conference with 
mutual determination to find a way out. Lin Yutang 
issued a long appeal; so Pearl Buck. Laski, Joad, Huxley 
and others in a statement said that the deadlock in India 
was dangerous and discreditable. 

It was a subject of comment in the leading papers 
of England and America. London Times in a leading arti¬ 
cle in India said that repression, unaccompanied by any 
constructive policy was likely to prove as vain and in¬ 
effective in war as in peace. The News Chronicle sugges¬ 
ted that there was no icason why leading members of 
United Nations, the U.S.A., Russia and China should 
not be associated with some way with a settlement of 
Britain’s pledge to India of full self-government after the 
War. New York Times warned that the time was short. 
“This is a historic opportunity for men of goodwill in 
India and London to throw non-essentials to the winds. 
Our fortune is involved in the Indian-British crisis.” 

Wendell Willkie who had returned from his trip 
round the World in a broadcast said: “Many of them 
asked the question which has become almost a symbol 
all through Asia. ‘What about India?’ From Cairo on¬ 
wards it confronted me at every turn. The wisest man in 
China told me ‘when the aspirations of India for freedom 
were put aside to some future date, it was not Britain 
that suffered in the public esteem, it was the United 
Nations’. The wisest man was not quarrelling with the 
British, it was just with British Imperialism in India. He 
does not happen to believe in it; but he was telling me 
that by our silence on India we have already drawn 
heavily on our reservoir of goodwill in the East.” 

Discussing Willkie’s broadcast, a London Times 
editorial stated, “He rightly records the anxiety with 
which other nations are watching the difficulties and 
hesitations that beset the growing phase of Indian political 
evolution.” 
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The Manchester Guardian added : “Let us hope the 
British Government will read between the lines and gene¬ 
rous phrases how failure in India reacts on the common 
cause. Mr. Willkie will find more people in this country 
to agree with him about the future of empires and colonial 
policy than many of his American bearers may think.” 

By the end of 1942 as stated by the Home Member 
in the Central Assembly persons arrested were 60,229; 
detained under Defence Rules, 18,000; killed by police or 
military firing 940, injured 1,630. It was also stated by 
the Home Member that the military had to be called 
in about 60 places and the police had to resort to firing 
on about 538 occasions and that planes were used in five 
places. In United Provinces the authorities fired 29 
times between 9 and 20 August, killing 76 persons and 
severely injuring 114. In Delhi the police fired on 47 
separate occasions during 11 and 12 August. These 
figures are stated to be gross undcr-cstimatc. 

The new powers assumed by the Government in the 
name o( the defence of India weic unheard of. So emi¬ 
nent a jmist as Dr. Jayakar—once a Judge ol the Fcde- 
lal Court and later ot the Privy Council—said in the 
course of a public speech that the powers were put to 
unjustifiable uses and were found extremely convenient 
by the Executive to perpetrate injustices which the ordi¬ 
nary law would not have permitted. 

Collective fines were imposed on the inhabitants of 
villages and towns. In U.P. the actual recoveries on 
account of collective fines came to about 35 lakhs. These 
fines were levied not under the normal law but under 
Ordinance XX of 1942. Such fines were leviable not 
only for acts of commission, but also for acts of omission. 
Failure to lender all the assistance on the part of the 
people of any locality to discover or apprehend the offen¬ 
der or offenders was considered sufficient by itself for 
imposing such fines. “Collective fines were imposed in 
cases which were not susceptible to any such proof,” 
observed Pt. Pant on becoming the Premier in 1946 when 
he ordered that such sums as were actually recovered 
should be refunded and provision of 35 lakh should be 
made in the budget for this purpose. He added, “There 
is little doubt that most of the people on whom such 
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fines were imposed were altogether innocent. The fines 
were imposed not by Government, which alone has the 
power under the ordinary law to proceed in such cases, 
but for the most part by Commissioners to whom such 
powers were delegated. The system of collective fines 
has often come in for attack and criticism. In all these 
cases their rigour was further aggravated, as the fines 
were imposed by officers other than the Government 
under wide terms of a Special Ordinance in times of 
panic. In several places the amount actually collected 
was said to have far exceeded the actual levy sanctioned 
under the notifications.” 

The New Statesman and Nation, a London Weekly, in 
its issue dated December 5, 1942 published an account 
of the happenings in India after August Quit India Move¬ 
ment : 

“We have before us a batch of Indian daily papers 
for the early part of September. Column after column 
is packed with the news of the revolt and the repression, 
in dry, brief paragraphs, for nothing but the matter 
supplied by the semi-official agencies may be printed. 
On this evidence the activities of Congress are, or in 
this period were by an over-whelming proportion non¬ 
violent. The offences punished by lathi charges, impri¬ 
sonment and fines were chiefly the holding of meetings, 
processions, peaceful picketing, the shouting of slogans 
and hoisting flags. For writing slogans in the sand three 
girls were sentenced to two months imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 100 or another month. Some of the sentences 
for nominal offences of this kind were even more severe. 
Given the poverty of Indians, the fines were often crippl¬ 
ing. As in 1930 women including students, played a great 
part in these demonstrations. In one instance the police 
charged a procession of school girls with canes. Three 
editors were arrested for publishing news other than that 
furnished by the semi-official agencies. The outstanding 
news was the infliction of collective fines.” 
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THREE YEARS IN DETENTION 

For three long years the Congress leaders were in 
prison detained at Ahmednagar Fort. For the first seven 
months the w'orld outside did not know the place where 
the Congress leaders were detained. The Secretary of 
State for India refused in British Parliament to disclose 
their wheicabouts. At first their addresses were c/o. the 
Home Secretary, Government of India, New Delhi. Those 
who were detained in Ahmednagar Fort were Pt. Nehru, 
Maulana Azad, Sardar Patel, Pt. Pant, Acharya Kripalani, 
Acharya Narendra Dev, Di. Pattabhai Sitaramayya, 
Dr. Profulld Ghosh, Dr. Syed Mahmood, Asaf Ali, 
Shanker Rao Deo and Hari Krishcn Mchlab. In the 
camp there were 36 persons, 12 w'ere sent to help them 
from Yeravada Central Prison. 

For the first three weeks they were totally cut off from 
the world when no newspapers were allowed to them. No 
interviews w r ere permitted till first 20 months. Only letters 
from near blood relations were permitted on domestic 
business. It was on 27th August 1942, after 20 days 
of their arrest, that only Bombay papers were allowed 
when they learnt the distressing news of the passing 
away of Mahadevc Dcsai. The news of the death was 
incidcntly referred to in a leaderette in the Times of 
India under the caption, ‘The Nazi Propaganda and 
Mr. Desai.’ Then they could know that he died suddenly 
on the 15th August while talking to Inspector-General 
of Prisons. Their thought went to Gandhiji who was 
his life-long companion. What a great shock it must 
have been to him! 

‘‘The news of Mahadevc’s death cast a gloom over us 
in Ahmednagar Fort,” wrote Dr. Pattabhai in his book, 
“They were moved to tears. Vallabhbhai was deeply 
shaken. He fasted for the night as he could not touch food. 
They recalled that he qualified for the Bar, and Vallabh¬ 
bhai remembered him attending courts and watching 
while he himself was practising in 1914.” 
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We have got a glimpse of their daily life from day to 
day journal kept by Dr. Pattabhai Sitaramayya who was 
one of them and given in his book ‘Feathers and Stones.’ 

He wrote that Sardar Patel had an attack of his spastic 
colon and for more than a fortnight he could not resume 
his routine. He was a regular walker and he had daily 
four mile walk. Acharya Narendra Dev suffered from a 
fit of asthma. He tided over it by walking with Sardar 
Patel. They all lived a very busy arid pleasant life. They 
made their lives very attractive and joyful. The Dining hall 
was the centre of their talks and they discussed all sorts 
of topics. They participated in games and held tourna¬ 
ments. Pt. Pant was very active. He was optimist and 
never gloomy, always cheerful and never worried. He 
refused to think of his health. He conquered over his 
ailments through his sheer will to be well. He had 
enough faith that all would be well. He spent at least 
10 hours in serious study and two hours in play. He 
played badminton and his play was a marvel for a man 
who was 6 ft. 2 inch tall and 208 lbs. in weight but who 
was actively able to rotate round his own vertical axis. 

There was a good collection of books. Pt. Nehru 
received very fine books from abroad. Maulana Azad 
ordered some old history books. Pt. Pant took studious 
notes of what he read and he covered more than 2,000 
pages of his copybooks in these notes. All the English 
newspapers of India except the Hindustan Times of New 
Delhi were supplied to them. Weighing was the weekly 
routine on Tuesday. The temperature usually shot up very 
high in summer. Maulana Azad received the disturbing 
news of the dangerous illness of his wife and a week later 
they learnt with profound grief her passing away in Cal¬ 
cutta. The death of Satyamurti who was a colleague of 
Pt. Pant and Asaf Ali in the Central Assembly, came as a 
great shock in the camp. He was a great debater and 
a finished parliamentarian. He died in the prime of his 
life. His illness began at the time of his detention in 
September 1942. 

Their daily time table was that they woke up bet¬ 
ween 5 and 6. Then they had the morning tea. At 
7-15 there was the bell for breakfast. At 11 they had 
their lunch. Till then some engaged themselves in spin- 
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ning, some attended to gardening, all read and wrote. 
Each had his time for bath ranged from 6-30 to 10-30. 
They had tea at 4 P.M. and dinner at 8 P.M. 

Dr. Pattabhai who afterwards became the President 
of the Indian National Congress and the Governor of 
Madhya Pradesh thus described his association with 
Pt. Pant in the Ahmednagar camp : 

“Shri Govind Ballabh Pant’s towering personality is 
quite familiar to the Indian public. His is a statuesque 
figure in intellect as in stature. His studious habits belie 
any reports of ill health. His intellect is as keen as his 
memory is retentive. As things arc in the world flashy 
intelligence and shallow minds generally go to-gether in 
life while the quality of thoroughness is generally asso¬ 
ciated with dullness of understanding and slowness of 
cerebration. Pt. Pant is a complete exception to this rule. 
He is quick of perception, sharp in debate and thorough 
in understanding. His presentation of resolutions at the 
Congress Sessions have always been remarkable alike for 
their lucidity and eloquence while his balanced mind 
and self confident temperament give him an advantage 
rarely possessed by Congress speakeis. It is the habit 
of the legal profession which selves the politician in good 
stead to be able to think while on legs, and therefore 
more easily while seated, to develop a theme in all its 
vividness and carry conviction to the judges and the 
audience. Pantji’s interests are varied as his talents 
are versatile. He can hold a conversation on the latest 
developments in medicine and science while lie can en¬ 
liven a talk on Socrctcs or Voltaire. The gift of wide 
reading is possessed by many but many shuffle it off like 
the horse and few that chew the cud like the cow. 
Dharama and Alarana are the two great assets of a success¬ 
ful scholar according to Indian psychology and these 
Pantji possesses in abundance. He is fastidious in his 
tastes, has a meticulous sense of cleanliness as well as 
neatness, is assertive in temperament and sustained in 
debate. No wonder that he had been selected to lead 
the ministry in U.P.” 

The other Working Committee members who were 
not detained at Ahmednagar were Srimati Sarojini Naidu 
who was detained with Gandhiji in Aga Khan Palace, 
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Poona and Dr. Rajendra Prasad who was detained in 
Bankipur Jail in Bihar. At the time of the passing of the 
August resolution Dr. Rajendra Prasad was lying ill in 
bed at Sadaqat Ashram in his home province where 
he was arrested. 

Bareilly Central Prison was United Province’s Central 
Detention Camp No. 1 in which security prisoners from 
all over the province were lodged. Rali Ahmed Kidwai, 
former Minister of Jails in U.P., and S.K.D. Paliwal, 
then President U.P.C.C., who were arrested long before 
the August resolution were sent there. Satya Ranjan 
Bakshi, editor of the Forward, was transferred from Bengal. 
By the time the August Movement started almost all the 
Communist security prisoners had been released from there. 
Purushottam Das Tandon, Speaker, U.P. Assembly, Sam- 
purnanand, former Education Minister and afterwards 
Chief Minister, U.P., R.S. Pandit and many other pro¬ 
minent Congress leaders were transferred to Bareilly Cen¬ 
tral Prison from different jails of U.P. 

I was arrested in the first round while I was in bed 
suffering from fever. A senior police odiccr awakened 
me fioin sleep and he did not tell me that I was to be 
arrested. He took me out on a false pretext and drove 
me straight to the District Jail. People at my home 
waited for my return the whole night and they were 
not even informed that I was arrested and sent to the 
District Jail. My father was ill at that time and I could 
not meet him at the time of my departure. Two years 
after I was released on parole for a fortnight to perform 
his last rites. In that night I was kept with the security 
prisoners who had arrived in the previous evening from 
Almora, Naini Tal and Garhwal. Prominent among them 
were Badri Dutt Pandey, M.L.A. (Central) ; Har Govind 
Pant, M.L.A.; Devi Dutt Pant, (afterwards M.P.); Pyarelal 
Gupta, (afterwards M.L.C.); Mohanlal Sah, M.L.C.; 
Jagmohan Singh Negi, M.L.A. (afterwards Minister of 
State). Mohanlal Sah provided for me the bedding for 
the night. Everyone was awakened and we had a good talk. 
The next day I met friends from Bareilly who were arrest¬ 
ed earlier and were lodged in another barrack. Ram 
Murti, (aftewards Miniter of State in U.P.) t Munshi 
Udho Narain ; Brijmohan Lai Shastri, Darbari Lai 
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Sharma, Satish Chandra, (afterwards Deputy Minister in 
Indian Government), Dliaram Dutt, Pratap Chand Azad, 
Rang Bahadur Bhartiya, Raghunandan Prasad Taiyal, 
Dina Nath Misra, Sahu Gopinath and Shive Saran 
Agrawal. 

The very hour wc stepped into the jail gate in August 
1912, we found that the Security Prisoners’ Rules made 
by the Provincial Government only some months back 
were deleted in most material form, and all communica¬ 
tions from outside were stopped. Rules concerning letters, 
interviews, deposits, permission to sleep outside, writing 
material and examinations were deleted. One found then 
in a strange and piquant situation. For nine months we 
lived in a citadel of utter impenetrable darkness. Credit 
went to tbe Hindustan Times which then endeavoured to 
let out a ray of light for the outer world in a scries of 
leading articles “For Humanity’s sake” which drew poin¬ 
ted attention to the conditions in which we as security 
prisoners lived. There was total blackout on what was 
happening in prisons, because no communications of any 
sort were permitted. No newspaper could publish any 
account. When the Hind>sfan Turn’s published them in 
June 1943, it was characterised as ‘atrocity mongcririg.’ 

Prison Diary: November 13, 1912; Central Prison, 
Bareilly, “We were transferred here quite unexpectedly. 
For about three months we lived in Bareilly District Jail. 
No one outside knows that we have been transferred here. 
Wc do not get any newspaper. We cannot send or 
receive letters, what to say of interviews. We cannot 
even inform that wc have been transferred here. We 
have been totally cut off from the outside world that we 
cannot know what is happening outside. Whatever little 
news we get is through those persons who join us on trans¬ 
fer. On our arrival here we met friends from Saharan- 
pur, Bijnor, Hardoi, Kheri and other districts who had 
arrived only a day before. We met Ajit Prasad Jain, 
loimcrly Parliamentary Secretary (afterwards Food Minis¬ 
ter of the Government of India), Phul Singh, M.L.A. 
(afterwaids Deputy Minister), Chedalal Gupta, M.L.A., 
Radha Krishen (afterwards M.L.A. and Chairman U.P. 
Public Service Commission), Chandrahas Misra (afterwards 
M.L.A., of Hardoi, Bansi Dher Misra M.L.A., Kr. Khus- 
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waqut Rai M.L.A. of Khcri, Nemi Saran Jain, (afterwards 
M.P.), Chandra Shciker Gocl, Shivc Kumar Sharma, 
Khub Singh, M.L.A. from Bijnor, Sharda Prasad, M.L.C. 
of Etawah Dr. Jai Gopal (afterward M.L.A.), Govind 
Sahai afterwards Parliamentary Secretary who was 
transferred from Dehra Dun and many other friends. 
I learnt two strange things about my family members 
about whom I heard nothing since I was arrested. A 
friend from Bijnor told me that my younger brother, 
Deoki Nanclan, was arrested in Bijnor district on the very 
day I was arrested and was prosecuted under rule 35 D.I.R. 
(Sabotage) for alleged setting fire a railway station 
and he was undergoing two years rigorous imprisonment 
in G class in Bijnor district jail and another case for 
setting fue a post office was pending aganst him. I was 
told by another friend that my wife had got herself admit¬ 
ted in Lady Hardinge Hospital in New Delhi to avoid 
her arrest as there was a warrent for her arrest in Bareilly. 
These were startling news which upsctlcd me. The stran¬ 
gest thing was that I was living in the same citv at such 
a short distance and was in total darkness. What about 
that little child who was onlv two months old when I 
was arrested. Those who joined us afterwards were 
Mahavir Tyagi, Govind Sahai, Manzcr Ali Sokhta, 
Kesho Gupta, Prof. Ram Saran, Damoder Swroop Seth 
and others. In one of her notes from her sick bed in 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital New Delhi, 
which I got in prison after a year Srimati Shyam 
scribbled : 


21. 11. 42. 

“You have done your duty. My fate is against me 
and it will bring me several calamities. I am to suffer. 
If I die in Shyam’s absence tell him that Savitri’s greatest 
desire has gone with her. I passed last night with great 
restlessness. If I remain in this condition for 2 or 3 days 
more I will suffer from mental shock. I will remember 
this period throughout my life. I admit it was my great 
fault that I gave birth to this child. Day passes and 
night comes. I desire to sleep but cannot. Whenever 
it is kind to me I always see happy visions. My Munni 
and Shyam remain stamped before my eyes in the dream. 
But sleep is so cruel to me that it flies away with the 
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happy visions. Oh ! how long I will suffer from this heart 
pain.” 

February 13, 1913: 

Last evening we learnt of the starting of Gandhiji’s 
fast for 21 days and the correspondence that passed bet¬ 
ween him and the Viceroy. The fast had commenced 
at noon on 10th February. It greatly stirred our minds 
and created a tense excitement. We were all stunned. 
We had a very disturbed sleep last night. We arc not 
supplied with any newspapers and we arc very anxious 
to read the correspondence. Six months have passed 
when we were arrested. We all observed a 36 hour fast. 
We expect Gandhiji would be released. Gandhiji is 74 
and he may not stand this ordeal at this age. 

February 15, Monday: 

We have no further information. Sumat Prasad Jain, 
fafteiwards M.P.), Dwarka Prasad Mittal, (afterwards 
M.L.A.) and Madan Mohan Lai (afterwards M.L.C.) 
arrived in our barrack on transfer from Muzaffernagar 
Distri( t Jail. They brought with them a newspaper in 
which the whole Gandhi—Viceroy correspondence was 
published. This enabled us to read the correspondence. 

Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy : 

“I begin it on the 9th instant, with the clearest pos¬ 
sible conscience. Despite your description of it as ‘a form 
of political blackmail,’ it is on my part meant to be an 
appeal to the Highest Tribunal for justice which I have 
failed to secure from you. If I do not survive the ordeal, 
I shall go to the Judgment Scat with the fullest faith in 
innocence. Posterity will judge between you as represent- 
tative of an all—powerful Government and me as a humble 
man who has tried to serve his country and humanity 
through it.” 

Dr. Gilder who was detained in Yeravada Prison was 
brought to Aga Khan Palace on the second day of fast. 
On the 4th day nausea began to appear bringing dis- 
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turbcd sleep. Dr. B.C. Roy arrived in Poona on 15th 
February and was permitted to attend. On 18th anxiety 
deepened as Gandhiji did not show any inclination 
to talk. On 19th a Leaders’Conference attended by three 
hundred public men from different parts of India, repre¬ 
senting various communities, creeds and interests met at 
New Delhi and unanimously passed a resolution urging 
immediate and unconditional release of Gandhiji whose 
condition was fast approaching a crisis. Three members 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Mody, Aney and 
Sarkar, resigned. From all quarters came thousands of 
appeals demanding Gandhiji’s immediate release . It was 
a universal feeling that Gandhiji’s life should be somehow 
saved, Churchill’s reply to an urgent appeal from 
Leaders’ Conference shocked every Indian. 

The health bulletin of February 20 described his 
condition very grave which took a turn for the worse. 
He spent most of his time in bed in silence listening to 
the Gita. On 21st Feb. crisis developed and the doctors 
said that if the fast was not ended without delay it might 
be too late to save his life. After a restless day he entered 
a crisis at 4 P.M., when his condition was reported serious. 
In the evening we learnt of Sir Tej’s message to country¬ 
men in which he asked to ‘be prepared for the worst.’ 
He said : “Speaking for myself, I think, we should be 
prepared for the worst, namely the passing away of 
Gandhiji, unless a miracle happens.” This saddened us 
all. No one of us could sleep the whole night. The next 
day we could get no news. 

Gandhiji’s condition was reported to be serious on 
22nd February. It was his weekly silence day. It was 
stated that the Government signalled precautionary mea¬ 
sures and it was widely current that sufficient quantity 
of sandal wood was collected for the cremation. At this 
time an English friend of Gandhiji, Horace Alexander and 
William Phillips, Personal Representative to President 
Roosevelt, who were in India made an effort to bring 
about a settlement. Their mediation was rejected by the 
Government. Phillips who arrived in India in January 1943 
was one of America’s most competent diplomats—a former 
Under Secretary of State and then Ambassador to Italy. 
He at once realised that if Gandhiji died due to the 
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obturate attitude of the White Hall there would surge a 
violent revolution which would place the Allies in a very 
critical situation. On 16th February he cabled to White 
House asking whether President and Secretary of State 
would approve his informally approaching the Viceroy 
to express their deep concern they felt over the political 
crisis in India. The President concurred. But the Viceroy 
forbade him to call on him on the ground that it would 
be exceedingly dangerous to the British India sitution and 
the British Ambassador in U.S.A. was instructed to ex¬ 
press that H.M.G. was very desirous that Phillips should 
avoid any public reference to the Gandhi affair at that 
time. The President expressed the wish to discuss the 
matter of Gandhiji’s fast and felt that Gandhiji should not 
be allowed to die in prison. On 22nd February Prime 
Minister’s cable was received by the American Presi¬ 
dent that the British Government would not in any 
circumstances alter the course it was pursuing about 
Gandhiji. Churchill hoped that Britain’s difficulties would 
not be added to at so critical a moment. The President 
replied that U.S.A. Government would say nothing but 
that in the event that Gandhiji died he would have some 
statement to make. 

With the beginning of the third week the prospect 
of Gandhiji successfully terminating the Fast appeared 
brighter. He was quite cheerful on 28th Feb. when 
only two days were left to break the fast. Nausea was 
absent and he was able to take in more water without 
difficulty. On March 3 at 9-34 A.M. Gandhiji after com¬ 
pleting 21 day fast sipped orange juice given by Kasturba 
Gandhi. He took 20 minutes to sip the juice. 

During the fast a 86 page booklet under the title 
‘Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances’ was issued. 
We read it in the month of March when a friend who 
came on transfer brought it with him. It reached Gandhi¬ 
ji on 13th April after 50 days repeated requests. After 
48 days he sent a long reply to it on July 15 which ran 
into 77 paras. Gandhiji said that he came to the con¬ 
clusion that there was nothing in his writings and his 
doing that could have warranted the inferences and innuen¬ 
does of which the indictment was full. As the New 
Statesman and Nation commented : 
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“The Government of India has done a questionable 
thing in publishing a White Paper of 76 pages, which is 
from first to last a personal indictment of Mr. Gandhi. 
It is a propaganda document primarily designed, we pre¬ 
sume, to damage him in American eyes. This attack 

is made on a man who is, after all, one of the world’s 
greatest personalities, but who is not now in a position 
to reply or defend himself. Again, if the graver charges 
are well founded, ought not the Indian Government to 
have tried Mr. Gandhi before a court of law, instead of 
holding him, silent and isolated, in internment by an 
administrative act ?” 

During Gandhiji’s fast the members of the Congress 
Working Committee from Ahmednagar addressed a long 
letter to the Viceroy on February 13 in which they gave 
their re-actions. It was their first communication to the 
world outside. The Government of India refused per¬ 
mission to Phillips to see Gandhiji in prison and in April 
he had to leave India. At the time of Gandhiji’s fast he 
wrote a long letter to American President the text of 
which was published in America in July 1944 after fifteen 
months by an American columnist Drew Pearson. 

Farewell 1943 : 

“The whole year was spent in Central Prison, Bareilly. 
The greatest ordeal which we experienced was is in the days 
of Gandhiji’s fast. He survived to the surprise of all. 
We have been waiting for the last 18 months for the inter¬ 
views but they have so far not been granted. In the 
month of May after ten months of our detention we were 
supplied newspapers and one letter per month we were 
permitted to write and also to receive. I look back to 
the year and I wonder how we have spent such a long 
dreary period. My little child who was only two months 
old at the time of my arrest must now be blooming. 
In the year at two times I felt greatly distressed when I 
learnt of the illness of my father and of that little child 
who was a solace to her mother in her solicitude. How 
she lived, waiting, worried and exasperated. 

“In April a new situation arose when the validity of 
rule 26 of D.I.R. under which we were detained was 
questioned before the Federal Court which held that the 
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said rule was invalid in law as it went beyond the rule 
making powers of the government. The Governor-General 
promulgated an Ordinance which substituted for the sec¬ 
tion dealing with detention in the Defence of India Act. 
A new section having retrospective effect was enacted 
which validated orders already made. The validity of this 
Ordinance was also questioned but ihc Allahabad and 
Madras High Courts upheld it. 

“A terrible disaster overtook Bengal in the last months 
of 1943 where a grave famine took place. The Statesman 
contributed a very thoughtful editorial on Food Crisis 
in Bengal under ‘Reflections on Disaster.’ It commented, 
“Under the present system of Government, responsibility 
for break-down incscably rests in the last resort upon 
authority in Britain and its immediate representative here. 
Every British citizen is necessarily shamed and sullied when 
his Indian fellow subjects die of starvation in Bengal.” 

“We spend time here in longing, hoping, dreaming, 

reading and waiting. So life goes on.without any 

change. During this long period I have maintained 
equilibrium, health and happiness. Reading has given 
strength, joy, courage, defiance and perspicuity. To pre¬ 
serve one’s life one should be active. I.G. Prison’s visit 
here resulted in the award of 2 months solitary imprison¬ 
ment for 48 of us. Lord Wavell who was previously Coin- 
mandcr-in-Chief in India was appointed as Viceroy and 
succeeded Lord Linlithgow in September.” 

January 10, 1941: 

“Srimati Sarojini Naidu, the only member of the 
Congress Working Committee, who is outside jail and has, 
in spite of ill-health, had an opportunity to observe deve¬ 
lopments in India gave an authoritative rc-affirmation of 
the Congress position at a Press conference in New Delhi. 
She marshalled India’s case for freedom with great con¬ 
fident tone as the spokesman of the Congress Working 
Committee. She threw great strength by her inspiring 
message in many a frustrated heart by long suffering 
which greatly enthused us behind the prison bars. ‘On 
fundamentals we cannot surrender,’ she said, ‘I would 
rather that every one of us died in jail than that merely 
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for the sake of coining out we should compromise the 
integrity of our position. Wc have spoken in the name of 
the nation. We cannot go back on it till wc arc con¬ 
vinced we arc wrong.’ 

“Referring to the people who demanded release of 
Congress leaders she said, “Nothing is more humiliating 
than intercession on our behalf asking for release as a 
matter of mercy. I would beg kind friends, who when 
the Congress is out are so much against us, to desist from 
pleading for our release. The country's demand should 
be : ‘Try Congress leaders; face them with the charges 
against them.’ ” 

A new Ordinance (III of 1914) was promulgated 
from January 15 and wc were detained under it at first 
instance for a period of six months. To those who would 
be further detained, the grounds of detention would be 
supplied by the Government and the detenue would have 
a right to send a representation. 

On March 29th 1944 after almost two years we were 
served with notices under section 7 of the Restriction and 
Detention Ordinance, 1941 (No. Ill of 1944). It was as 
follows : 

Government of the United Provinces. 

Confidential Department. 

No. 1301-CX 

Dated Lucknow, March 25, 1944. 

Notice under section 7 of the Restriction and Detention 
Ordinance, 1944. (No. Ill of 1944).' 

In pursuance of section 7 of the Restriction and 
Detention Ordinance, 1944 (No. Ill of 1944), you Shyam 
Sunder son of Ram Chandra arc informed that the grounds 
for your detention were that you were an office holder and 
a prominent and active member of the organization which 
passed the resolution of August 8, 1942 sanctioning a mass 
movement which was calculated to impede the successful 
prosecution of the War. 

2. You arc informed that you have a right to make 
a representation in writing against the order under which 
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you are detained. If you wish to make such a represen¬ 
tation, you should address to the undersigned and forward 
it through the Superintendent of the jail as soon as posi- 
possible. 

D.S. Barren, I.C.S., 

Jail: Central Prison, Bareilly. Home Secretary to Govcrn- 
District: Bareilly. ment, United Provinces. 

We were further served with the following order: 

Government of United Provinces. 

Confidential Department. 

No. 3860—CX. 

Dated Naini Tal,July 14, 1944. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by the proviso 
to section 9 of the Restiiction and Detention Ordinance, 
1944, (Orel. Ill of 1944) the Governor after a further 
consideration of all circumstances of the case is pleased 
to direct that the order under clause (b) of Sub-section 
(I) of section 3 of the afore-mentioned ordinance directing 
the detention of Shyam Sunder of district Bareilly 
shall continue in force. 

D.S. Barren, T.C.S. 

Home Secretary to Government, 
United Provinces. 


February 23, 1944 : 

‘"Learnt that Shrimati Kasturba Gandhi whose condi¬ 
tion was reported to be very grave on 20th February, 
died yesterday at Aga Khan Palace. With her death 
Gandhiji’s 62 year old companionship came to an end. 
She breathed her last lying on the lap of her husband 
and as a Hindu woman she had the best death. Hartal 
was observed all over India to-day and we also fasted. 
Our thoughts were with Gandhiji in his great personal 
loss. This was the second great loss which he suffered 
in this detention. In the very first week he lost his most 
valuable comrade and friend Mahadeve Desai.” 
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March 26, 1944 : 

“At long last in this last week of March after 20 
months, the Government permitted the security prisoners 
one interview once a month. Wc had our first inter¬ 
view to-day. Wc got up early and became ready. Wc 
learnt that members of our family had arrived at the 
gate at the appointed time of 8-30A.M. Our interview 
was delayed owing to Rafi Sahib’s interview and we had 
to wait upto 11-30. We had an hour at our disposal. 
After so much waiting the veil was lifted and we faced 
each other. I intended to talk many things but forgot in 
the stress of the moment. I composed myself under smiles 
and laughter. I noted that Savitri greatly restrained her¬ 
self, though at one time was on the verge of breaking 
down. The little child very intelligently saluted me and 
greeted me by calling Pitaji. What significance she knew 
of that word. I was a total stranger to her. She 
must have been trained for this meeting. I offered her 
an orange which I took with me, and she very fondly 
accepted it. She was thirsty and hungry and it was 
natural as she was waiting since morning. She came to 
me and went away and began to play. At the time of 
my arrest she was only two months old. The time ran 
swiftly. There was so much abruptness that I could talk 
nothing. The outpourings of the lacerated heart were 
more eloquent in silence than speech. The thought of 
parting was hanging on me. The time was up. I stood 
up and so they. We looked to each other—a tear was 
trickling into Savitri’s eyes. She smiled and pointed to little 
child to salute again. Then we parted. I stood watching. 
The door was opened and then closed and every one 
disappeared before my eyes. With halting pace and with 
a heavy heart I returned to my barrack with past memo¬ 
ries refreshed. Our return was very anxiously being 
awaited as ours was the first interview. They all collec¬ 
ted and we related our account of the first jail interview. 
The whole day passed in a disturbed mood.” 

April 23, 1944 : 

“It was some days ago when we were permitted to 
sleep outside the barracks in the night for the first 
time. To-day is Sunday and I was expecting my inter- 
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view and I kept myself in readiness. At 11 vve were in- 
lormed and we reached the office at 11-45. The inter¬ 
view began at 12 noon. My father, mother and my youn¬ 
gest brother, Nihal Ghand, came for the interview. My 
other brother was outside the gate as only three persons 
are allowed at the interview. Nihal came from Delhi 
especially for this interview. It was after a period of 
two years that I met him. I noted that they were much 
changed. My father’s health was utterly ruined. Parents 
consumed themselves in their agony for their sons’ sepa¬ 
ration. They looked towards me with eager eyes and 
were happy to meet me. Father told me many things 
how he was harassed and distressed. Mother mentioned 
that the maniages of my two younger brothers had been 
much delayed due to my detention. It was announced 
that there were only five minutes left. In these five 
minutes we talked under great pressure of time. The 
time finished and I stood up. While I was taking leave 
Raft Sahib who was coming after his interview met me 
at the gate. I introduced my father to him. He cut a 
joke at my expense. He said to my father, ‘So your sons 
may have been great source of worry to you.’ So we 
parted. 1 stood and saw them going oft' through the 
first gate. He looked back—to sec me whether I was 
still there. He stopped for a while looked at me. I 
could feel the beatings of his heart. He raised his hands 
towards me. 1 bowed with folded hands. They all look¬ 
ed at me and went out of the gate. I saw them dis¬ 
appearing from mv view. The gate closed; and the cur¬ 
tain fell. It was half past one in the afternoon and the 
heat was sufficiently troublesome. I returned to my bar¬ 
rack picturing the scene and remembering that in this 
heat they would be returning. To what inconvenience 
the people are put who come to interview in these jails. 
What a great respite this interview had given me. I was 
reminded of every dear and near who was suffering and 
pining for us. Received 10 Gillette Blades, Forhans’ Tooth 
Paste, Aksir Dandan deposited by Nihal Chand.” 

On first May we learnt from a Bombay Government 
communique that Gandhiji was ill. Another report said 
that Frontier Gandhi was also ill seriously. It caused 
great anxiety. The next day we waited for the newspapers 
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Some improvement in the condition of both leaders was 
reported. Dr. B.C. Roy was permitted to examine 
Gandhiji. In the evening of 4th we learnt that Gandhiji’s 
general condition was again giving rise to some anxiety. 
We learnt on 7th of Gandhiji’s unconditional release on 
medical grounds. He was in his 75th year. 

May 21, 1944, Sunday: 

“To-day was the interview day, third of this month. 
I expected but I was not sure; though mentally I was 
prepared. I was thinking that this time my sister and 
her husband would come. At 9 I was called to the gate 
for the interview. Just as I was leaving my enclosure I 
got a post card sent by Savitri on 15th and received 
here on 17th. I was surprised to read that she was coming 
to interview. It appears that she changed her mind as 
in her earlier letter she had written that she would come 
in the month of June. We were called early. At ten 
we were ushered into the room where she and her brother 
with little Pritibha were waiting for me. This time there 
was no such rush. The same scene was enacted. We 
met after a period of two months again in the same cir¬ 
cumstances. The weather has become hot. I talked to 
Sukhbir first and made many enquiries. Then I turned 
towards Savitri. She asked the child to come near me. 
She was looking towards me with amazing eyes. She 
saluted me with folded hands. She appeared consider¬ 
able weak as she suffered from fever. 

“The time of the interview was passing very swiftly. 
She said that she had brought one bottle of Kesranjan oil 
for me which she deposited at the gate. It was announ¬ 
ced that the interview time was over and we took leave 
and parted. The little child—came to me—saluted. 
Sukhbir took her up and the door was dosed. I returned 
to my barrack and took my food. I could not concen¬ 
trate the whole day. The whole scene was moving before 
my eyes. I recapitulated the events of these 21 months 
which we have spent in this Prison. I am surprised how 
we have lived. The world has moved so fast and so 
swiftly. Small children have come of age. The little 
baby dandling in mother’s arm has begun walking and 
talking. Seasons have taken round their course more 
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than once. What great changes have been wrought in 
the world outside of which we are still in darkness. Many 
new faces have come in the world and many old familiar 
faces have disappeared. But we have been in the same 
place, same prison, same cell, same walls, without any 
change in the life of waiting, exasperation, pining and 
remembering the events of the past. So are they, out¬ 
side, near and dear, waiting day in and day out, waiting 
for our return, hoping and disappointed and disillusioned. 
How days have turned into weeks and months and years ? 
What a trial in fortitude it had been ? Still there seems 
to be no end. Such is life ! I have read with great profit 
the wise words of Dr. Johnson, ‘It has been the endea¬ 
vour of all those whom the world has reverenced for 
superior wisdom to persuade man to be acquainted with 
himself —to learn his own powers, and his own weaknesses, 
to observe by what evils he is most dangerously beset and 
by what temptations most easily overcome.’ Can there 
be a better place and also can there be a better oppor¬ 
tunity for a man to be acquainted with himself than this 
prison land? We have been here for such a long period 
at a stretch, packed to the full, overcrowded in a barrack 
in a motley crowd.” 

Mahavir Tyagi was with us in Central Prison Bareil¬ 
ly. He always infused new life in that dreary atmosphere. 
In 1952, when he was the Minister of State for Finance 
in Government of India, he wrote in a letter to me in 
which he made a very significant observation : 

New Delhi, 

May 19, 1952. 

My dear Shyam, 

As usual, your letter was again as sweet as you are. 
It will be too formal to thank you for the kind regard 
you have always been having for me. I was sorry to 
know that you had to give up your post. The world 
seems to be fast changing, and along with it the concep¬ 
tion of human values, that, I am afraid, very soon society 
would get smashed into splinters. Every individual would 
look to his own interest and loyalty, howsoever true it 
be, shall be misunderstood to be a diplomatic pose for 
the achievement of ones selfish ends. 
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I remember, when I was in Persia we were offered 
not to carry dogs with us when we were getting ready 
for a long route march. I shot my little pet; and I can 
never forget in my life that after receiving the small bul¬ 
let of my pistol, the dog looked towards me for help and 
hurried a few paces towards me for rescue. Poor little 
animal ! It hardly knew that his ‘protector’ was the real 
culprit. In your case it seems as if, one has shot one’s 
own loyal dog. When I had resigned from Lucknow, I 
came crying under the pressure of the same intensity of 
feeling as my dog did when I shot it. Such is the world. 
You have my sympathy and love. 

With regards to your wife and children. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mahavir Tyagi. 

June 8, 1944 : 

“The second year of this deadening detention is com¬ 
ing to close. It is perhaps not realised how severe is the 
sustained strain thus imposed on us who arc here. 
All, big or small, are suffering the same degree of degra¬ 
dation and economic depletion. Some times sad news 
are received from home and we find ourselves in an utter 
state of helplessness. We have passed our days very cheer¬ 
fully. Congressmen have shown heroic acts of endu¬ 
rance. They have exhibited great character. Many could 
have been released long ago by giving some undertaking 
of good behaviour. On the face of it there might have 
seemed no objection to do so. Many had to face very 
difficult situations—serious illnesses of their dear ones or 
bereavements in the families. But they refused to be so 
released, as such an undertaking was associated in our 
minds with some recantation of our political faith and no 
one could have given that undertaking without a feeling 
of shame at having gone back upon his loyalty to the 
cause for which he suffered so much. 

“Very unexpected came the news of the invasion of 
Europe by the Allied forces. At last they launched their 
Second front against Western Europe. Sixth morning, 
according to a German overseas news agency message, 
Allied parachutists were reported to have landed at the 
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mouth of the Seine, near Le Havre on the coast of France. 
This news enlivened our camp and created intense ex¬ 
citement. The position of the Allies was very strong and 
it would surely turn the tide and assuredly would bring 
the culmination of war. It is the last straw that breaks 
the camel’s back. The second front was opened after 
two years and at very apposite moment. Only a day 
before the news came of the liberation of Rome by Allied 
Armies. It was a curious coincidence we read in the 
newspapers of June 5 a news item of June 3, of a girl 
who flashed the invasion story from New York, a flash 
that General Eisenhower had officially announced Allied 
landings in France. It was later announced that it was 
circulated by error by an American news service. Radio 
Stations throughout America interrupted their programmes 
to give the news but retracted a few minutes later when 
the news service cancelled the flash, which had originated 
from London. It was stated that the message was due 
to transmission error. It was later stated that a girl 
employed in London was practising on the teleprinter 
and typed the erroneous flash. Without the knowledge 
of the editorial staff it was inadvertently run through 
the transmitter serving New York. Only two days after 
the news of actual invasion came.” 

June 11, 1944 : 

“To-day was the interview day. I was ready as I was 
expecting my interview. At 9-45 we seven were called. 
Savitri, Vidya and Nihal had come. Our interview began 
at 10-25. A.M. I was told that Dcoki had come and was 
waiting outside. Nihal came for the second time. Savitri 
told Pritibha that I was her father. She as usual saluted 
me and looked towards me. I gave her some flowers 
which I brought with me from my barrack. She took 
them eagerly. It was this which I could give her. Vidya 
was silent and was hearing our talk. I saw her after 
22 months. She had grown weak. I could only read 
what was passing in her mind Her silence was more 
eloquent. She spoke few words and replied what I asked 
her. I knew how she loved me and served me and 
was ready to suffer for me. Savitri told me that she did 
her best to comfort her and spent most of her time to 
give her company. I said that I could do nothing for 
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her—but she said that everything was done for her—tears 
came into my eyes but I checked them and turned the 
talk to another topic. Many things I forgot. The time 
was fleeting very swiftly. I was conscious that very shortly 
all would be over. I looked towards Savitri and she blush¬ 
ed. Hurriedly and nervously I talked. I took Pritibha 
in my hands. There were 12 minutes—8 minutes—6 
minutes—all of a sudden it was announced that the time 
was over. I finished my talk, stood up and then with a 
heavy heart took their leave. They disappeared before 
my eyes. All was over. Excited and exasperated I returned. 
Nihal brought Neem tooth paste and Aksir Dandan for me 
and a bottle of sherbat—which could not be deposited.” 

June 19, 194-4: 

“In the morning I read the news of the sad demise 
of Acharya P.C. Ray. To-day I began to read ‘Mother 
Russia’ by Maurice Hindus. Some years ago I read his 
another book ‘Humanity Uprooted’. In the very first 
chapter he depicted the picture of the families in Russia 
after evacuation. A very pathetic scene was presented. 
Mother who was feeding the daughter of his son who 
was killed in the war, began to weep—and also the wife. 
There was no other person in the family to look after 
them. In what helpless condition they were. It brought 
tears into my eyes. I could not proceed with the book 
and began to think and pictured many scenes. It troubled 
me. In the afternoon I received a letter from Savitri 
and one post card. She referred to the re-actions which 
she had from her last interview on 11th. She asked me to 
write a letter to father—and I was thinking to write to 
him. As usual I finished my meal—by 5 P.M. but I left 
it without taking it full as I found a fly in the dal. I 
was just walking when all from a sudden one fellow 
prisoner Ranjit Singh—a student of Almora came upto 
me and announced that I was released. It surprised 
me as there was no such indication. At first I laughed 
it away but then came a convict-warder who said that 
I was wanted immediately. He showed me a chit from 
the Deputy Superintendent. “Please send Mr. Shyam 
Sunder for release immediately.” I began to pack and 
met my companions. Then came a warder running that 
Deputy Superintendent was waiting and I was wanted 
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immediately. I could not thus delay and I was sorry 
that I had to go in haste. The door of the barrack 
was opened, closed and I left. 

“When I reached the office I met the Circle Jailor 
who pleaded ignorance about my release. He enquired 
from the office and he was told that there was no such 
release order. So I met the Deputy Superintendent and 
he asked the Jailor to release me immediately. He said 
to me ‘I am very sorry, Mr. Shyam Sunder’. Surprisin¬ 
gly I said ‘what’. He replied, ‘Nothing—because you 
arc going’. I enquired what was the matter. ‘You 
go at once. We meet after 14 clays’. I could not des¬ 
cribe my feelings at that moment. It became clear that 
I was being released on parole. At once I thought of 
my father—who was so often taken ill. I was reminded 
of my mother and also of Savitri. Some one of them must 
be dead. That explained the hurry—and I was wanted 
to perform the last rites. I composed myself. I came at 
the outer office. There was only one big gate between 
me and the outside world. From the opening I peeped 
outside. I saw Satish Chandra, and other persons waiting 
very much downcast. I saw that two tongas were stand¬ 
ing. I called Satish to the gate and enquired what was 
the matter. He told me that my father died that morn¬ 
ing—and I was wanted for the last rites. They would 
be waiting for me at Ganga Ghat. I heard it and at once 
hastened to the office. My papers for release were ready. 

I withdrew my cash deposit. Some time was wasted by 
the arrogant attitude of the office Jailor as he said that 
he had not received the release order. I hurried to the 
Deputy Superintendent and was released. The Commis¬ 
sioner had telephoned to the Superintendent to release me 
immediately. 

“Very silently I got into the tonga which was 
waiting and accompanied by Satish Chandra left for Sardar- 
nagar Ghat—a distance of ten miles from there. Chandra 
Narain Saksena left us at the Town Hall. My luggage 
was sent to my house direct by another tonga. So we 
drove straight to Sardarnagar Ghat. Satish who had spent 
the whole day in getting me released on parole, narrated 
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to me the whole account of the death. My sister went 
to him in the morning and she asked him to move to get me 
released on parole to enable me to perform the last rites. 
Wc reached the Ganga Ghat. Every one was waiting for 
me. They were quite ready. I had the last darshen of 
my father. His face was as serene as ^ver. When I 
met him three weeks before when he came to interview 
me in jail, I had never thought that I was meeting him 
for the last time in life. Everything finished—we reached 
home. My family members were waitng for me. I met 
my mother, Savilri, sister and daughter. It was after two 
years that I had entered that house. It was very difficult 
to describe what passed into my mind. I could not sleep 
that night. Early in the morning my youngest brother 
Nihal who was in Delhi came and so also Anand Prakash 
and other relations and friends.” 

On 4th July I returned to Central Prison, Bareilly 
after the expiry of my 14 days parole. At the time of my 
departure my two year child was taken seriously ill. I left 
her in a helpless condition. On my return to the prison my 
mind was occupied with this illness. I was again in the 
world of darkness and I knew nothing what was happen¬ 
ing outside. Everyone had sympathy with me. A week 
thus passed in great agony. I was informed that there 
was no improvement in her condition. I was again relea¬ 
sed on parole for 14 days to attend on the ailing 
daughter. What happened afterwards was that she died 
after some days of my arrival. Then I fell severely ill. 
Ram Murti from Central Prison wrote a letter to me. In 
my reply I wrote : 

Bareilly, 

September 11, 1944. 

My dear Ram Murti, 

I thank you for your kind letter of sympathy in my 
misfortunes. On June 19 when I parted from you I 
never knew that I was parting under the shadow of my 
dear father’s death—and that I would never meet him in 
life. As you told me in prison you yourself noted when 
you met him during your parole period—how anxious he 
was about me and his sudden death released him from 
the worry and anguish which was his lot all these years. 
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After the expiry of my two weeks time, I rejoined you 
in July, though my daughter was laid up with typhoid 
fever and her condition was rather serious. When I 
saw her on my return from Prison on 12th July after 
my release again on parole due to her serious illness, I 
was thunderstruck to sec her. She was a changed crea¬ 
ture. Her eyes were closed. She was unconscious. I 
found her in a very pitiable condition. Next morning 
only 8 hours after my arrival her condition became very 
serious. A doctor was attending on her day and night, 
and his timely help saved her from that crisis. He told 
me that she was sinking fast and this fact we concealed 
from Savitri. Dr. B.C. Pant was immediately called. 
She had such three crisises before and surpassed them all. 
Then by and by she recovered. She came into conscious¬ 
ness and her old memory revived . We all thought that 
she had been saved. I askccl my friends and relations 
who were attending on her during my absence that they 
could go—after all they were long detained. On July 
17 they parted, satisfied that everything was all right. 
With her coming into consciousness she refused to take 
fruit juices and resisted. We had to resort to forcible 
feeding; and this cost her a great deal. In the morning 
of 21st July the doctor said that she would take only 
one week to recover. In the evening of that day Anand 
Prakash came to see her from Meerut. She had a talk 
with him fully recognising him. In that evening—as luck 
would have it, the bottle of brandy slipped from Savitri’s 
hands and was broken. It cost Rs. 44. In that ill fated 
night I was attending on her. My turn was up to 1 A.M. 
I gave her medicine at 12. She resisted and with difficulty 
I could administer her medicine. I noted some deteriora¬ 
tion in her condition. I awoke Savitri. She was much 
asleep. I asked her to apply some medicine on her lungs 
which she did half asleep. She waited to give a doze of 
brandy but brandy was not there. It was 2 A.M. but she 
was still asleep. I also began to doze. I never thought that 
her end was so near. At 3 A.M. I felt fast asleep—awoke 
Savitri and asked her to go to attend on her—and with¬ 
out making sure whether she had gone to attend on her, 
fell down on my bed and was soon fast asleep. She also 
did not go. and remained sleeping. So between the hours 
of 3 and 4-30 the patient remained unattended when my 
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younger brother happened to go in her room and found 
her alone sleeping quietly. He felt her pulse—which 
appeared to him very slow and her feet cold. He awoke 
us rather puzzled. Savitri felt her and became very 
nervous. My mother came at once. They realised that 
there remained nothing. I hastened to Dr. Rai—awoke 
him and brought him in no time, but he came only to 
announce formally that all was over with her.. .. After 
that you can well imagine our lot. At once Dr. B. C. Pant 
came and he consoled Savitri. With my own hands at 
Chaubarighat I laid her down in earth to rest. This 
was the only thing I did for her. What she knew of 
me. Surya Prakash and Ram Narain Mehrotra were 
with us. 

A week later I became the victim of typhoid—and at 
one stage my condition became very serious. The atten¬ 
tion of all was now absorbed on me, and they forgot their 
woe. In this respect this illness was heaven sent. It 
troubled me greatly. For three weeks I did not move 
from my bed. 

To-day I take your leave. It was really a great privi¬ 
lege to live for such a long time in the company of you all 
who were so considerate and affectionate. Really it was 
a great schooling for me. I have learnt many things 
and the sacred associations of these years in this Prison 
in such exacting circumstances will ever remain enshrined 
which will long be treasured. It was only an accident 
that we all met in these circumstances. I am grateful 
to you all for your love, sympathy and fellow-feeling which 
I will ever cherish. I take this opportunity to express 
my feelings of gratefulness to you and through you to 
all my friends and companions whose picture is before me 
when I am writing these lines. 

Please remember me to all. 

Yours sincerely, 
Shyam Sunder. 

We received a large number of letters of sympathy. 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai who was then in Central Prison, 
Bareilly wrote : 
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Central Prison, 
Bareilly. 


My dear Shyam Sunder, 

I was grieved to learn of the death of your father. 
It was only some months back when I met him when 
he came to interview you. I was impressed by his for¬ 
bearance especially when two of his sons were under¬ 
going imprisonments for more than two years. It must 
be a matter of great satisfaction to you and and to the 
members of ^our family that you could be present to 
perform his last rites. 


I am sure you would have the courage to face this 
ordeal and to comfoit your mother. 


Where is your brother ? 
still undergoing imprisonment.? 


Has he been released or 
Yours Rafi. 


Rafi Salnb wrote another lcttei from Lucknow: 

My dear Shyam Sundei, 

I am much concerned to read about your illness in 
papers. I trust you will be all right soon. I have ad¬ 
mired how boldly you have faced the death of your father 
followed so quickly by the death of your only daughter. 
You should take care of yourself—I hope and trust that 
you will overcome all these calamities. I can imagine 
the feelings of your wife who has suffered such a grievous 
loss. I saw the child at the time of your interview. I hope 
you will recover soon from your illness. 

Yours Rafi. 


Dr. Kailash Nath Katju wrote : 

19, Edmonstone Road 
Allahabad. 


7th November ’44. 

My dear Shyam Sundcrji, 

I am so grieved to learn of the domestic sorrow with 
which you have had to face in the last few months. 
The burden sustained by some friends has been heavy 
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indeed and their sacrifice in the national cause has been 
so great. I hope you have now by this time completely 
recovered from your illness. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
K. N. Katju. 

Dr. Sampurnanand wrote : 

Jalipadevi, Benares. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

I am grieved to learn that you have had such a pain¬ 
ful time these last few months. Really we know so little 
about one another and are so little able to help one 
another even with a few words of cheer and sympathy. 
Politics threw us together and then we are pulled asoun- 
der by our individual circumstances. I can only offer 
you my belated sympathy. It is some comfort to know 
that you have now an opportunity to look after your own 
health and comfort your wife. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sampurnanand. 

Fourteen interviews took place between Gandhiji 
and Jinnah at Bombay, the first on September 9, 1944 
and the last on September 27. During this period twenty- 
one letters were exchanged between the two. August 19 
was the date originally fixed for the meeting, which had 
to be postponed owing to Jinnah’s illness. Nothing came 
out of this talk and they could not reach an agreement. 

With the release of Congress leaders after several 
years detention the political activity assumed increasing 
importance. The Representative Assembly of released 
Congressmen which was formed in U.P. continued the 
efforts to revive activity. In January 1945 a three day 
meeting was held in Kanpur at which it was decided 
to open centres in rural areas to organise village handi¬ 
crafts. Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Fund was 
organised all over India for the welfare and education of' 
rural women and children and it provided further oppor- , 
tunity for work. On the occasion of Gandhiji’s 75th birth¬ 
day on October 2, 1944 it was proposed to present a 
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purse of Rs. 75 lakh to Gandhiji for Kasturba Fund. In 
fact a sum of Rs. one crore and 28 lakh was collected. 
Independence Day was celebrated on January 26. Events 
moved fast. On March 22 Lord Waved left for England 
for personal consultations with H. M.’s Government on the 
Indian problem. 

By the end of March it was recognised that the 
war in Europe was virtually over. The Allied armies were 
driving into Germany so fast that all realised that the 
news of surrender might break upon the world at any 
moment. On May 1 came the announcement of the 
death of Hitler and on May 7 of the unconditional 
surrender of all German fighting forces. On May 23 
Churchill tendered his resignation to the King on 
behalf of the War-time Coalition Government and asked 
for the dissolution of Parliament which was dissolved on 
15th June after a lapse of 10 years. 

During March and April 1945 the members of the 
Congress Working Committee, interned in Ahmednagar 
Fort prison camp, were dispersed and sent to their res¬ 
pective provinces. Pt. Nehru, Pt. Pant and Acharya 
Narcndra Dev were brought to Bareilly Central Prison, 
Izatnagar on 31st March. They left Ahmednagar on 
28th and on their way stayed in Naini Central Prison 
where they met a number of their old colleagues including 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. It was for the first time since their 
arrest in August ’42 they had an opportunity of having 
first hand accounts of some of the occurrences of 1942. 
On their reaching Bareilly on 31st March Pt. Pant was 
released on account of ill health. Pt. Nehru and Acharya 
Narendra Dev lived in a barrack in Izatnagar Jail for over 
two months. Early in June they were transferred to 
Almora Jail due to excessive heat. 

Prior to his leaving for Naini Tal, Pt. Pant on his 
release from prison proceeded to Delhi for medical 
treatment. We were not in Bareilly at the time of 
Pt. Pant’s release due to the illness and death of my 
sister. We met him while he was returning from Delhi 
on route to Naini Tal. 

From Naini Tal Pt. Pant wrote : 
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Naini Tal, 
May 1, ’45. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

Thanks for your letter of 19th. Govind Sahai may 
have conveyed to you my message. I regret really that 
I could not see your wife during my short stay in Bareilly, 
mainly because you were then out of the station. We 
arc having splendid weather here now and I should sug¬ 
gest that you both should come up for a change for a 
few days. 

I do not yet know when I shall be able to leave 
this place for the plains. I have no intention of doing 
so at least for the present. If I can manage it, I may 
go to Almora sometime about the end of this month, but 
not earlier. 

I am anxious to know all about the life of Jawahar- 
lalji in the Bareilly Central Prison. Have you any in¬ 
formation as to the facilities accorded to him there ? How 
is Narendra Dev ? Let me hope that he has had no attack 
of asthma since his arrival there. It must be getting 
warm and even hot round about you now. Formerly, 
on moie than one occasion Jawaharlalji was removed 
to Dehra Dun on the approach of the summer. Bareilly’s 
climate may not agree with Acharya either. 

Remember me to all. I trust this finds you both well. 

Yours sincerely, 
G.B. Pant. 

In another letter Pt. Pant expressed his feelings of 
sympathy in our misfortunes. He wrote : 

Naini Tal. 

My dear Shyam Sunder, 

I regret that in the course of the few hours I have 
had at Bareilly the other day I could not manage to find 
a few minutes for a personal talk with you. There 
was nothing of any special importance to be communi¬ 
cated. I wanted only to offer you my heartfelt sympathy 
for the series of misfortunes and bereavements you had to 
face in recent months. I was deeply moved when I got 
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your letter just before my leaving for Lucknow. I had 
the subject in mind when I saw you but it would have 
been incongruous to broach it in public; and I had hardly 
any breathing space or private moments during my short 
stay. I may have occasion to m*ct you soon. I shall 
be going to Lucknow on the 20th but not via Bareilly 
proper. 

Yours sincerely, 
G.B. Pant. 

After ten weeks of consultations in London, the Vice¬ 
roy returned and on June 14 made an announcement on 
behalf of the British Cabinet that certain proposals 
designed to case the present political situation and to ad¬ 
vance India towards the goal of full self-government 
would be placed before* Indian leaders. He went on to 
say : 

“I, therefore, propose with the full support of His 
Majesty’s Government to invite Indian leaders both of 
the central and ptovin' ial policies to take counsel with me 
with a view to the formation of a new Executive Council, 
more representative of the organised political opinion. The 
proposed new Council would represent the main commu¬ 
nities and would include equal proportions of Caste 
Hindus and Muslims.” 

Lord Wavell invited twenty-one leaders of public life 
in the countiy to a Conference to be held at Simla on 
the 25th June to advise him in setting up a new Execu¬ 
tive Council with members more representative of orga¬ 
nised political opinion in the country. Eight members 
of the Congress Working Committee who were still in 
prison were released. Pt. Nehru and Acharya Narendra 
Dev were released from Almora Jail where they had 
reached only a week before. There was a huge crowd at 
the Bhojipura station to receive them. 

At Gandhiji’s instance the Viceroy invited the Con¬ 
gress President Maulana Azad. Prior to the Conference 
in Simla Gandhiji informed the Viceroy that it would 
not be advisable for him to attend the Conference as he 
belonged to no organisation, but he promised to stay in 
Simla for giving advice. “I have constituted myself both 
advisor to the Congress and advisor to the Viceroy,” said 
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Gandhiji in a press interview, “and through him. to the 
British people”. 

A meeting of the Congress Working Committee was 
held in Bombay on June 21 and 22. Maulana Azad pre¬ 
sided. It was attended by all including Pandit Pant. 
Gandhiji was present at most of the sittings of the Com¬ 
mittee. It met after a period of three years during which 
its members were in detention. The Working Committee 
met principally to discuss the Viceroy’s proposal and to 
decide whether the Congress should participate in the Con¬ 
ference proposed to be convened at Simla on June 25. 

The Committee considered the Viceroy’s Broadcast of 
June 14 and the Statement of the Secretary of State in 
the House of Commons made the same day. It had also 
before it the Correspondence between Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Viceroy wherein Gandhiji had sought clarification 
of certain points arising out of the Viceroy’s Broadcast. 
The Committee decided that Congress as an organisation 
should participate in the Simla Conference. 

The Leaders’ Conference opened at the Viceregal 
Lodge in Simla on June 25 at 11-30 A.M. All the 
invitees were present except Mahatma Gandhi. In the 
short speech with which Lord Waved opened the Con¬ 
ference, he reaffirmed his hope that its outcome would 
pave the way to a final solution of the complex consti¬ 
tutional problem. He was followed by the Congress Presi¬ 
dent. The Conference began with an optimistic note: 

“The statesmanship, wisdom and goodwill of all us 
arc here on trial, not merely in the eyes of India but before 
the world,’’ said Lord Wavcll in his opening address. 

At the outset it became clear that Jinnah was deter¬ 
mined to wreck Lord Wavell’s efforts for a settlement. 
The Congress made it clear that it entered the negotia¬ 
tions with the hope of setting up an Interim Government 
which would be the first step to independence. On the 
other hand Jinnah took the uncompromising stand that 
‘this preliminary issue of Pakistan should be settled first, 
and the sooner it is done, the better for ad con¬ 
cerned.’ 
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On 26th the Leaders took up for discussions one of 
the items on the agenda, e.g., scope, functions and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the Viceroy’s Executive Council on the 
basis of the H.M.G.’s proposals. 

On the 27th it was officially announced that after an 
hour session the Leaders Conference at Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla adjourned till June 29 to enable the delegates to 
continue their private discussions. 

What the Wavcll plan did was a fresh attempt to 
stereotype religious divisions on the eve of independence, 
to quote Gandhiji’s words, exposing the dishonesty of the 
whole thing. 

On 28th the deliberations of the Conference reached 
a stage of impasse between the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Pt. Pant on behalf of the Congress was deputed 
to eariy on talks with Jinnah with a view to reaching a 
preliminary understanding. The position taken by Jin¬ 
nah was that the League on behalf of the Muslims should 
nominate Muslim members in the Executive Council. 
The Congress found that such a position would be incon¬ 
sistent with its basic national character. The Congress 
was prepared to accommodate the Muslim League but 
Jinnah’s intransigence gave no room for agreement. 

On June 29 Azad and Jinnah reported their failure 
to agree as to the strength and composition of the Council. 
It was officially announced that the Conference was ad¬ 
journed till July 14 ‘to enable the delegates to carry on 
further consultations.’ 

Pt. Pant who had talks with Jinnah in a press inter¬ 
view in Simla on July 1, clarified certain issues regarding 
the composition of the new Executive Council and dealt 
with fears expressed in Muslim League quarters that 
under the Wavcll Plan the Muslims would be in a mino¬ 
rity and thus would not get a fair deal. 

Pandit Pant said, “As you know, the present scheme 
pro\ ides for parity. The number of non-Scheduled 
Hindus will be no more than that of the Muslims in the 
Council, although the actual proportion of Hindus to 
Muslims is three to one. The majority community will 
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thus be distinctly in a minority in the Executive Council. 
It is just possible that about two-thirds of the representa¬ 
tives in the Executive Council may consist of minorities 
and only one-third may belong to the majority community. 
In the circumstances, it is unthinkable how the latter can 
override the wishes of the former. In fact the majority 
community will be manifestly at the mercy of the mino¬ 
rities, and if there were conflicts between the interests 
of the two, it is the majority community that will stand 
in need of some safeguards under the proposed arrange¬ 
ment.” 

Replying to a question Pandit Pant said that he did 
not see why there should be a Muslim block as against the 
rest. “I personally believe,” he said “that our interests 
arc more or less identical and we should be able to work 
in complete harmony. I have no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of the professions of the Muslim League about 
independence being their goal. If that be so, I sec no 
reason why fundamentally their outlook on problems as 
they come up from day to day should differ from other 
members of the Council. 

“There is again no justification in holding that all 
other members of the Council will act in concert against 
the Muslims. In fact all, Muslims or Hindus, need not 
hold the same view between themselves. But no Council 
can work satisfactorily unless members are determined to 
work in unison according to the best of their light for the 
material and moral welfare of all sections of the com¬ 
munity. 

“Ultimately, it is the individual citizen who counts, 
and if we are really distressed over the present state of 
affairs and sincerely anxious to raise the general standard 
of life in this country, I personally believe that there will 
be no real cleavage on any communal or religious grounds 
inside the Council. 

“In any case, the minorities will be in a majority and 
the majority community, whose strength is about three 
times that of the other minorities, will itself be in a 
minority in the Council and may not be more than a 
third of its total strength. If such a surrender by the 
majority community to the will and judgment of the 
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minorities does not satisfy the latter, I do not know what 
more can be possible. One cannot find precedent for such 
reduction of a majority to such a minority position any¬ 
where in the world.” 

Talking of the personnel of the Executive Council, 
Pandit Pant said that it was essential that the members 
nominated should be those inspired by a common desire 
to raise the country to a position befitting its place in the 
sun with due regard to her vast numbers and ancient civi¬ 
lization. He concluded that passion for independence 
and for the improvement of the lot of the average citizen 
should be commonly shared by all the members. 

Unfortunately the Conference was unable to agree 
about the strength and composition of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil. The Viceroy undertook with the approval of the 
Conference on the last day to endeavour to produce a 
solution. He asked parties to give him lists of names, and 
received lists from all parties represented in the Conference 
except from the European group which decided not to 
send a list, and the Muslim League declined to submit 
its list without an assurance that all the Muslim members 
of the Council would be members of the League. The 
Congress list included the names of the representatives of 
all the major parties including Jinnah and two other 
members of the League and that the names of only five 
actual Congressmen were submitted two of whom, how¬ 
ever, were Maulana Azad and Asaf Ali. The Congress 
consistent with its national character claimed to include 
Muslims in its list. 

At the last moment again the wires were pulled by 
the Churchill Cabinet in London and the reactionary 
European-cum-Service groups in India. So when the 
Conference met again on July 14 Lord Wavell announced 
its breakdown. “All the parties,” he said, “had submitted 
lists except the League, and as a last resort he had made 
his provisional selection including representatives of the 
League”. 

The Viceroy could not accept Jinnah’s impossible 
claim that all the Muslims in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council should be League nominees. The Premier of 
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the Punjab who was the leader of the Unionist Party, as 
a member of the Conference claimed one of the Muslim 
seats to his Party. 

Meetings of the Congress Working Committee were 
held in Poona from September 12 to 18 and of the A.I.C.C. 
in Bombay from September 21 to 24. They were held 
after more than three years of wantom suppression by 
British Government at the same place where the historic 
meeting of August 1942 of the Quit India Movement 
was held. It conveyed its greetings and congratulations 
to the Nation for the courage and endurance with which 
it with-stood the fierce and violent onslought of the British 
power and its deep sympathy to all those who suffered 
during these three years. 

Complaints were received in A.I.C.C. office regard¬ 
ing the hostile activities of the Communist Party members 
during the August Struggle and their open defiance of 
the Congress policy as embodied in the August Resolu¬ 
tion. They were placed before the Working Committee 
which appointed a committee consisting of Pt. Nehru, 
Pt. Pant and Sardar Patel to go into the charges of in¬ 
discipline brought against the Congress members of the 
Communist Party. In view of the events happened in 
the country since August 1942 the revision of the Congress 
Constitution was called for. The Working Committee 
appointed a sub-committee consisting of Pt. Pant, Dr. 
Rajcndra Prasad, and Dr. Pattabhai to suggest necessary 
changes in the Constitution to facilitate fresh elections. 

National Herald ceased publication in August 1942 
Movement. It re-appeared in the last months of 1945, 
Pt. Pant in his message on this occasion said : 

“Hail Herald. It gives me great pleasure to extend 
a most cordial welcome to the National Herald on its 
resuming publication after more than three unforgettable 
years of ruthless governmental repression and suppression. 
The Herald had in the course of its relatively short but 
remarkably eventful career secured a conspicuous place 
for itself in the journalistic world. It had earned the 
esteem and affection of the people of the Province and 
had raised the general level of the public press by its 
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indomitable courage and intrepid advocacy of all deserv¬ 
ing causes. It had set a high standard for itself from 
the beginning and hacl always been in the vanguard in 
the nation’s light for political independence and social 
justice. The Herald was much more than a newspaper. 
It had built noble traditions and had grown into an insti¬ 
tution, equally loved and respected by large sections of 
the community. It has made a solid contribution towards 
the achievement o( national freedom and will no doubt 
lead us on in our onward march to our destined and cheri¬ 
shed goal speedily and unfalteringly. May it live for ever 
as a perennial source and symbol of national and indivi¬ 
dual life, liberty and vitalits.” 
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